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FTER debate at fifteen meetings 
in which forty-five delegations 
participated, the First 
Committee decided unan- 
imously on November 30 to establish 
a sub-committee consisting of the Pres- 
ident of the Assembly and the repre- 
sentatives of France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Discussion on the combined 
question of disarmament and control 
of atomic energy was suspended pend- 
ing a report from this body. During 
the Committee discussion, the three 
Western powers had submitted a draft 
resolution on the regulation, limita- 
tion, and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and armaments, and the 
U.S.S.R. had submitted basic amend- 
ments which embodied its proposals 
on the question. 


The Committee recognized that no 
agreement on this problem was pos- 
sible without the full support of all 
four big powers, so it asked the sub- 
committee to try to formulate agreed 
proposals for recommendation to the 
Committee. All four agreed to serve 
on the sub-committee, which began its 
work on December 3. 


Seven days later, the President of 
the Assembly reported as Chairman 


Disarmament 
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that, although the discussions had re- 
vealed continued and serious diver- 
gencies on many major points, they 
had also revealed either agreement or 
the possibility of agreement on other 
important points. These included cer- 
tain general objectives of the two pro- 
posals (the tripartite draft resolution 
and the U.S.S.R. amendments), the 
machinery to be used in attaining 
those objectives, and some of the tasks 
required to be performed. 


Points of difference included the 
specific means for attaining the gen- 
eral objectives of the two proposals, 
and the principles to be established 
for the guidance of the proposed Com- 
mission to replace the existing Atomic 
Energy Commission and Commission 
for Conventional Armaments. The 
discussions, said the report, appeared 
to have helped widen the areas of 
agreement on some points of the two 
proposals. 

The second Committee adopted, on 
December 6, recommendations to 
finance the expanded 
program of technical 
assistance. As before, the funds for 
1952 are to come from voluntary con- 
tributions of countries. The draft reso- 
lution, based on a United States pro- 
posal, provides that the General As- 


Technical Assistance 


sembly urge governments to contribute 
funds at least equal to the $20,000,- 
000 pledged for the first period of the 
program (July 1950-December 31, 
1951). Such contributions would be 
negotiated through the new Negotiat- 
ing Committee for Extra-Budgetary 
Funds, which the Fifth (Administra- 
tive and Budgetary) Committee has 
asked the Assembly to establish. 

According to a further resolution 
adopted by the Second Committee on 
December 6, the Assembly would rec- 
ommend that organizations taking part 
in the expanded program give sym- 
pathetic consideration to requests 
from under-developed countries for 
the placement of teams of workers, 
foremen and technicians for training 
in appropriate enterprises in other 
countries, 

On December 1, the Committee 
recommended: that the United Na- 
tions program of training in public 
administration be put on a continuing 
basis and that the same amounts pro- 
vided for the 1951 United Nations 
programs of technical assistance for 
economic development, training in 
public administration and advisory 
social welfare services be appropriated 
for 1952, 

(Continued on page 544) 





UNANIMOUS DECISION ON TALKS 
TO SEEK ‘BIG FOUR’ ARMS ACCORD 


RANCE, the United Kingdom, 

and the United States, it will be 
recalled, gave notice in a joint state- 
ment on November 7 that they would 
present proposals to the General As- 
sembly for the regulation, limitation, 
and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 10.) 

Those proposals were contained in 
a draft resolution which they submit- 
ted on November 19 as the Assembly’s 
First Committee began considering 
the combined question of disarmament 
and control of atomic energy, includ- 
ing the report of the Committee of 
Twelve, which had recommended 
dissolution of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments and estab- 
lishment instead of a single Commis- 
sion under the Security Council. 

The joint three-power draft resolu- 
tion, among other things, provided 
for the dissolution by the General 
Assembly of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and by the Security Council 
of the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments and for the establishment 
of a Disarmament Commission under 
the Security Council with the same 
membership as the existing Commis- 
sions. On the basis of six given 
principles, the new Commission would 
prepare proposals to be embodied in 
a draft treaty (or treaties) for the 
regulation, limitation, and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments, including atomic. 
GUIDING PRINCIPLES The six guiding 
principles were: 

The primary objective is to bring 
about the limitation and balanced 
reduction to levels adequate for de- 
fence but not for aggression and to 
achieve effective international control 
to ensure the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. 

In a system of guaranteed disarma- 
ment, there must be progressive dis- 
closure and verification on a continu- 
ing basis of all armed forces—includ- 
ing para-military, security, and police 
forces—and all armaments, including 
atomic. 

Such verification must be based on 
effective international inspection to 
ensure the adequacy and accuracy of 
the information disclosed. 

In the formulation of the proposals 
for the draft treaty (or treaties), the 
United Nations plan for the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and 
the prohibition of atomic weapons 
should continue to serve as the basis 
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for the control of atomic energy unless 
and until a better or no less effective 
system can be devised. This should 
not mean, of course, the prejudging of 
any other plan that may be put 
forward. 

There must be an adequate system 
of safeguards to ensure observance 
of the disarmament program and to 
provide for the prompt detection of 
violations without causing more than 
the minimum interference in the inter- 
nal life of each country. 

The treaty (or treaties) should be 
open to all states for adherence and 
must be ratified by at least those states 
whose military resources are so sub- 
stantial that their absence from the 
program would endanger it. 


CRITERIA In preparing the proposals 
for the draft treaty (or treaties), the 
Disarmament Commission would con- 
sider, from the outset, plans for pro- 
gressive and continuing disclosure and 
verification, the implementation of 
which the draft resolution recognized 
as a first and indispensable step in 
carrying out the disarmament program. 

In working out the plans, the Com- 
mission would seek to formulate cri- 
teria of general application, which 
could be simply and clearly stated. 
Taking into account the agreed cri- 
teria, it would formulate proposals for 
each state for overall limits and re- 
strictions on all armed forces and all 
armaments. And it would consider 
methods according to which states 
could agree among themselves, under 
the auspices of the Commission, con- 
cerning the allocation of the permitted 
national armed forces and armaments 
within their respective national mili- 
tary establishments. 

Under the draft resolution, the 
Commission would commence its work 
within 30 days of the adoption of the 
proposal, and would report periodic- 
ally, for information, to the Security 
Council and to the General Assembly, 
or to the Members of the United 
Nations when the Assembly was not 
in session. 

At the appropriate stage, a confer- 
ence of all states to consider the pro- 
posals for a draft treaty (or treaties) 
prepared by the Commission would be 
convened by the Secretary-General on 
the advice of the Commission. 


UNITED STATES VIEWS The three-power 
proposals, declared Dean Acheson, of 
the United States, at the opening of 
the discussion in the First Committee, 
could produce a turning point in the 


world’s history and lead to a solution 
of the great questions dividing the 
East and the West. 

Analyzing the draft resolution, he 
said that verification was more impor- 
tant than disclosure, for nations could 
not rely on the unverified statements 
of others. Some matters were more 
secret than others, of course, and this 
gave rise to the proposal to proceed 
by stages, disclosing and verifying 
matters to begin with in those areas 
where there was the least danger to 
national security. Such disclosures, 
even with ample verification, would 
require considerable faith in the begin- 
ning, but, after evidence that the sys- 
tem worked, the more sensitive matters 
might be dealt with. 

For instance, the initial disclosure 
could concern all types of armed 
forces, including para-military forces, 
police, and organized reserves, to- 
gether with their conventional arma- 
ments. At the same time, certain 
matters relating to atomic energy 
could be disclosed and verified. The 
number of bombs actually fabricated 
was of less importance than the 
amount of available fissionable mate- 
rial and the rate of production. Atomic 
energy disclosures also should begin 
in the less sensitive areas, first with 
raw materials and progressing through 
the processing plants. After these pro- 
cedures were completed, the more 
secret areas could be dealt with, until 
all secret weapons, including atomic 
weapons, had been disclosed. 


CHANGED POSITION Mr. Acheson 
emphasized that the joint proposals 
included provision for disclosure of 
atomic information. This represented 
a change which had been made in the 
United States position in the hope that 
it would enable the United Nations 
to make progress. 

Regarding allegations that the pro- 
posal to proceed by stages was a trick 
to enable the United States to avoid 
revealing any secrets, Mr. Acheson 
said that the plan could include a 
provision that progress from one stage 
to another should not be a matter for 
further political decisions but should 
take place after the accomplishment 
of certain events. Thus it could be 
an administrative matter in the control 
of the Commission. There could be a 
provision that the Commission should 
not be controlled by any nation, and 
the program could thus be advanced 
on the basis of its success in the 
early stages. 

An international inspection staff 
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would have to be organized, empow- 
ered not merely to verify statements 
but to examine all facts without limi- 
tations. 

Since the source of anxiety was the 
possibility that large nations and their 
associates might so enlarge their estab- 
lishments that other nations would 
become fearful and in turn increase 
their forces, thus setting a spiral in 
motion, this could be dealt with by 
restricting forces to those adequate 
for defence. The problem therefore 
was to find criteria, particularly for 
the larger nations. 

One criterion might be related to 
population, but criteria of this nature 
would not alone solve the problem, as 
witness the defeat of the limitations 
on the German army in the Versailles 
Treaty by means of the organization 
of reserves. Another criterion might 
be related to the amount of the na- 
tional product by placing a ceiling on 
monetary expenditures or on the use 
of vital materials such as steel. The 
problem here of course was to avoid 
interference with normal industry. 


USE TO BE INSPECTED ‘There was the 
further problem of the use of the 
permitted manpower and materials. 
In order to avoid the danger of a 
combination of the group of nations 
which might concentrate their permit- 
ted resources on a certain arm, such 
as bombers or submarines, there was 
a need to agree on the nature of the 
armaments and the armed forces. Na- 
tions should submit information on 
what they proposed to do with their 
resources, and other nations should 
be able to raise objections to those 
programs. The proposals should not 
only be scrutinized by the Commis- 
sion, but their implementation should 
be inspected by it. 

Mr. Acheson denied that the United 
Nations plans and the United States 
proposals on atomic energy. did not 
have the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons as an objective. From the outset, 
these had provided for prohibition, 
and the three-power proposal did the 
same. 

As for safeguards, Mr. Acheson 
said that these must apply to all 
nations and must be backed up by 
international inspection, carried out 
through and by the United Nations. 

There might be many ideas, he 
continued, as to how the proposals 
could be put into effect, and those 
of the United States might be consid- 
erably affected by the ideas which 
others would put forward in the course 
of the discussion. The Commission 
would have to draft procedures for 
disclosure and verification, establish 
criteria for the limitation and reduc- 
tion of armaments, as well as a sched- 
ule for the same purpose, and make 
provision for a continuing interna- 
tional agency to carry on its work. 
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TWO ALTERNATIVES He considered that 
there were two main ways in which 
the Commission could go about its 
task, both of which would be accept- 
able to the United States. It could 
deal with the procedures for disclosure 
and verification first and other matters 
subsequently, or it could draw up 
simultaneously procedures covering 
the whole field which the assembled 
nations would be asked to act on as 
a whole. In some ways, the first 
alternative seemed preferable, but the 
United States was ready to adjust its 
views to those which might be put 
torward by others. 

In any case, after the work of the 
Commission, the whole matter would 
be submitted to the conference, which 
would include all nations with mili- 
tary establishments of any impor- 
tance. There would be no point 
in convening such a conference with- 
out the prior study and elaboration 
of procedures which were proposed. 
The conference would have to estab- 
lish one or possibly more bodies to 
secure the implementation of what it 
had accomplished and would have to 
provide for a continuing review of 
disarmament agreements in order to 
provide for any inequities or difficul- 
ties which might arise in practice. 

There was a close relationship, of 
course, between the proposals and 
other events in the world. No plan 
could be put into effect while fighting 
was going on in Korea. There must 
be a close connection between a reduc- 
tion of tensions in the world and a 
reduction of armaments. 


REPRESENTATIVE DEBATE In the debate 
that followed at fifteen meetings of 
the Committee, ending on November 
30, the representatives of 45 of the 
60 Member nations expressed their 
views, several of them on more than 
one occasion. 

Representing the other two sponsors 
of the joint draft resolution, Jules 
Moch, of France, and Selwyn Lloyd, 
of the United Kingdom, referred, 
among other things, to the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution on measures to com- 
bat the threat of a new world war 
and to strengthen peace and friend- 
ship among the nations. This the 
Committee had placed fifth in the 
order in which it would consider the 
items on its agenda. 

The one-third or more reduction in 
armaments proposed by the U.S.S.R., 
Mr. Moch said, could not in practice 
remove the existing mistrust and mys- 
tery, since states would immediately 
have to begin wondering to what totals 
the reduction would apply. The one- 
third cut, remarked Mr. Lloyd, would 
only perpetuate the existing disparities. 

Several of the spokesmen for the 
smaller nations detected what they 
considered signs that the positions of 
the Western powers and the Soviet 


Union were drawing closer. Virtually 
all asserted that a disarmament system 
was impossible without agreement be- 
tween these powers, and they appealed 
for efforts to reach such agreement in 
order to save peace and civilization. 

Dr. Gertrude Sekaninova, of Czech- 
oslovakia, pointed out that the joint 
draft resolution did not even mention 
the important question of military 
bases, while Lester B. Pearson, of 
Canada, replied that such a question 
could well be included among the 
matters which the proposed new Com- 
mission could consider. 

The Polish representative, Stefan 
Wierblowski, declared that the three- 
power draft resolution meant no more 
than an extension of the network of 
the United States bases around the 
Soviet Union, an increase in arma- 
ment expenditure, and a concentration 
of atom bombs in the United States. 


MIDDLE EAST COMMAND Egypt, being a 
smaller nation which would probably 
be one of the first battlefields in the 
event of war, did not support either 
of the two trends of thought that 
divided the Assembly, stated Adly 
Andraos Bey. He wondered if. it 
would not be possible at a later stage 
to merge the three-power and U.S.S,R. 
proposals and proceed to a joint exam- 
ination of these respective items. 

He considered that the impression 
given by the British and French repre- 
sentatives was somewhat at odds with 
their attitude in the matter of the 
Suez Canal and the Moroccan affair, 
and he regarded the so-called “Middle 
East Command,” which Egypt had 
been invited to enter as a substitute 
for the “deceased” Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936, as being not within 
the framework of the Charter. 

Reference to the Middle East Com- 
mand was also made by G. P. Jooste, 
of the Union of South Africa, who 
rejected the U.S.S.R. charge that West- 
ern rearmament was aggressive and 
directed against the Soviet Union and 
that regional arrangements constituted 
a threat to the peace. 

South Africa, Mr. Jooste said, was 
enlarging its armed forces and in- 
tended to participate in the proposed 
Middle East Command, but it had no 
aggressive designs and could not af- 
ford to squander its resources in sup- 
port of the designs of others. 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT For the U.S.S.R., 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky declared that the 
three-power proposals should be re- 
lated to the foreign policies of the 
three sponsors. Although the pro- 
posals were stated to offer a turning 
point in history, they avoided the 
basic problems of the reduction of 
armaments by entering reservations 
and evasions and did not rule out 
further increases in armaments. He 
reminded the Committee that in Oc- 
tober the Soviet Union had offered to 
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discuss with the United States all 
outstanding questions with a view to 
improving relations. 

The policy of increasing armaments 
and forming aggressive blocs, while 
speaking of disarmament, was only to 
conceal warlike purposes. The pro- 
posal for a Middle East Command was 
an attempt to establish new bases and 
to enlarge the forces in the Near 
East for aggression against the Soviet 
Union and not for the alleged defen- 
sive purposes. The facts concerning 
the policies of the North Atlantic 
bloc insisted on emerging, too, and 
other obvious cases were Korea and 
Indochina and, most recently, the 
conduct of the British troops in Suez 
in contrast to the statements of the 
British Foreign Minister. 


Although United States policy em- 
bodied a sort of worship of force, Mr. 
Vyshinsky warned that the use of force 
would not bring any results from the 
Soviet Union. 

Contrary to the claims, the three- 
power draft resolution was not a bold 
new plan but conformed to the old 
Baruch scheme, and was made to 
hinge on preliminary conditions. It 
was clear that the end of the war in 
Korea would not affect the United 
States armament program. Apart from 
asserting that disarmament could not 
take place until there was a settlement 
in Korea, the Western powers were 
dragging out the truce negotiations in 
Korea. Plainly, a cease-fire in Korea 
depended only on the United States. 
INTERNATIONAL TENSION A further 
condition for disarmament which had 


been put forward was a general abate- 
ment of tension in international rela- 
tions. That was reasonable, but ac- 
count should be taken of the responsi- 
bility of the United States for the 
growing tension at numerous points 
all around the globe, including Ger- 
many, Trieste, the Middle East, Ko- 
rea, and China. 

Moreover, the United States had 
broken its agreements with the Soviet 
Union. For instance, the United States 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 provided 
for the financing of persons residing 
in the Soviet Union or a number of 
other states or escapees from such 
countries to form forces for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization or for 
other purposes. That was interference 
in the internal affairs of other states 


| U.S.S.R. QUESTIONS AND THREE-POWER REPLIES ON ARMAMENTS PROPOSALS | 


Q. Will they [France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States] agree 
that the General Assembly should de- 
clare itself in favor of the unconditional 
prohibition of the atomic weapon and 
the establishment of strict international 
control as regards compliance with such 
prohibition? 


A. The adoption of the tripartite draft 
resolution by the General Assembly 
would clearly be a declaration in favor 
of the unconditional prohibition of 
atomic weapons enforced by strict inter- 
national control. 

If the nations of the world are to pro- 
ceed seriously to the task of disarma- 
ment, they must not only make promises 
and enter into treaties, but must also en- 
sure that all nations and all peoples will 
know that what is being promised is ac- 
tually being carried out. 


Q. Will they agree that the General 
Assembly should instruct the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments to elabor- 
ate and submit to the Security Council 
not later than February 1, 1952, an ap- 
propriate draft convention on this sub- 
ject? 

A. The three powers have included in 
their proposed resolution instructions to 
the new Commission to. start work 
promptly on proposals for a draft treaty 
or treaties. If the Soviet Union is genu- 
inely prepared to move forward on the 
basis of the United Nations plan for 
atomic energy, or some no less effective 
plan, we see no reason why there should 
be any long delay. However, the sug- 
gested date of February 1, 1952, appears 
unrealistic because it is not practical. 


Q. Will they agree that this draft con- 
vention should provide for measures 
which would ensure the implementation 
of the General Assembly decisions on the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, the 
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cessation of its production, and the utili- 
zation of atomic energy for civilian pur- 
poses only, and should provide for the 
establishment of strict international con- 
trol over compliance with the conven- 
tion? 


A. The tripartite proposals go further. 
The three powers agree that the manu- 
facture, possession, and use of atomic 
weapons would be prohibited; that, to 
ensure such prohibition and the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes only, 
an international control organ would 
take charge of all stocks of fissionable 
material and all facilities for its manu- 
facture; that moreover there would be 
continuous inspection. 

The United Nations has repeatedly rec- 
ognized that prohibition can only be 
made effective by such measures of con- 
trol. 


Q. Will they agree that the General 
Assembly should recognize that any sin- 
cere plan for the substantial reduction of 
all armed forces and armaments must in- 
clude the establishment within the frame- 
work of the Security Council of an inter- 
national organ of control? 


A. We agree that the General Assem- 
bly should recognize that any sincere 
plan for the substantial reduction of all 
armed forces and armaments must in- 
clude the establishment of an _ interna- 
tional organ of control. 

Whether the international control or- 
gan will be within the framework of the 
Security Council will depend on the 
terms of the treaty which establishes it 
and defines its functions and powers and 
its relationship to the United Nations. If 
by the phrase, “within the framework of 
the Security Council,” Mr. Vyshinsky has 
in mind a plan under which the whole 
operation of the control system could be 
paralyzed by the veto, this will, of course, 
be unacceptable. 


Q. Will they agree that it will be the 
task of the said international control or- 
gan to fulfil control over the reduction 
of all kinds of armaments and armed 
forces, and to carry out control over the 
implementation of the prohibition of all 
sorts of atomic weapons so that the said 
prohibition should be carried out with 
meticulousness and in good faith, and 
that such international control organ 
should obtain information on all 
armed forces, including para-military 
forces, security forces, and police forces; 
should disclose information on all arms, 
including atomic weapons; and should 
have in mind effective international in- 
spection under the instructions of the 
above-mentioned international control 
organ? 

A. The international control organ 
which would be established under the 
tripartite plan would certainly do all the 
things which Mr. Vyshinsky suggests in 
this question. 


Q. Will the international control or- 
gan for the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons carry out, immediately after the con- 
clusion of the said convention, an inspec- 
tion of all enterprises for the production 
and stockpiling of atomic weapons for 
the purpose of verifying compliance with 
the convention on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons? 


A. The three powers propose that the 
control organ, immediately after the con- 
clusion of a convention or treaty, would 
proceed with the inspection and verifica- 
tion on a continuing basis of all aspects 
of atomic energy as well as all other 
armaments and armed forces, in accord- 
ance with the successive stages agreed 
upon in the convention or treaty. But we 
repeat, however, as we have already 
stated in our answer to question three, 
that such inspection and_ verification 
would not of themselves be sufficient to 
ensure the prohibition of atomic weapons. 
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in contravention of international law, 
the United Nations Charter, and the 
treaty signed by the Soviet Union and 
the United States in 1933. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS Despite the United 
States contention that the three-power 
proposals provided for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons, Mr. Vyshinsky re- 
iterated that the draft resolution made 
no such provision. That was the basic 
difference between the U.S.S.R. and 
the tripartite proposals. It might be 
valid to contend that prohibition with- 
Out control would be inadequate, but 
it was equally true that control with- 
out prohibition was valueless. What 
the three-power draft referred to was 
merely the achievement of effective 
international control to ensure pro- 
hibition. 

The United States had always op- 
posed any proposals for destroying 
stocks of atomic bombs. The system 
of stages of the Baruch plan would 
permit postponement of the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic bomb forever. And 
the production of atomic energy would 
be placed exclusively within the own- 
ership of the international control 
organ. 

But. the international character of 
such an-organ might well be unsatis-- 
factory. Mr. Vyshinsky recalled, for 
example, what had happened in the ar- 
rangement of the First Committee’s 
agenda, in which the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal logically should have been con- 
sidered second; in the election of 
Yugoslavia to the Security Council 
two years ago in contravention of 
the London Agreement; and in what 
was contemplated now to replace 
Yugoslavia in the Council by Greece. 
The majority of the Organization had 
clearly conducted a_ pro-American 
policy and would not vote against an 
American proposal even though in 
private they considered it unfair. The 
Baruch plan could not ensure genuine 
international control. 





U.S.S.R. AMENDMENTS Mr. Vyshinsky 
submitted several amendments to the 
joint three-power draft resolution 
which would insert, among other 
things, provisions for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons and of the use of 
atomic energy for other than peace- 
ful means; for instructions to a Com- 
mission on Atomic Energy and Con- 
ventional Armaments under _ the 
Security Council to submit to the 
Council for consideration a draft con- 
vention to this end, by February 1, 
1952; for adequate enforcement of 
these General Assembly decisions 
within the framework of the Security 
Council; for a one-third reduction of 
armaments and armed forces by the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council; and for the convocation by 
June 1, 1952, of a world conference 
on disarmament. 
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During the course of his statement, 
too, Mr. Vyshinsky asked the sponsors 
of the three-power draft resolution to 
answer six questions relating to their 
proposals. On behalf of the sponsors, 
Mr. Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, 
replied later in the debate. (For the 
questions and answers, see box on 
previous page.) 


POSITIONS COMPARED Dr. Philip C. Jes- 
sup, of the United States, commented 
that there were points of similarity 
between the position of the sponsors 
of the three-power draft resolution 
and the U.S.S.R. position which could 
be noted with satisfaction, but those 
points were comparatively minor ones. 
It appeared that both agreed that there 
should be a single commission for the 
purpose envisaged and that they dif- 
fered only as to the name to be given 
to that body. He understood also that 
the U.S.S.R. agreed to a definition of 
armed forces which would include 
para-military and armed security and 
police forces. There appeared to be 
agreement also that at some point it 
would be necessary to submit the dis- 
armament plan to a general conference 
of all states. 

He welcomed the fact that those 
advances had been made, but regret- 
ted that there were not more advances 
of a more substantial nature. It still 
seemed that, on most of the main 
points, the U.S.S.R. had only restated 
its old proposals which had often been 
explored and rejected in the General 
Assembly and elsewhere. 

Sava N. Kosanovic, of Yugoslavia, 
contended that, if the Soviet amend- 
ments were adopted as they stood, 
they would do nothing to improve the 
precarious world situation. If the 
threat of aggression were eliminated. 
and aggression and the use of force 
renunciated, disarmament would fol- 
low as a matter of course. 


SMALLER STATES As a representative of 
a smaller state, Dr. Antonio J. 
Quevedo, of Ecuador, declared that the 
great powers in the United Nations 
must now seek a field of agreement 
among themselves which would en- 
able them to begin real negotiations. 
Commenting on the three-power draft 
resolution, he noted that it did not 
say what would be the lot of the small 
states. If agreement were to be reached 
by the two groups of states, they must 
adopt an understanding attitude. 

A conciliatory gesture would be to 
admit Italy and Portugal to the United 
Nations. A change in the psychological 
atmosphere was essential, too. 

Adoption of the draft resolution by 
the majority would not be enough. 
Direct negotiations between the great 
powers responsible for the world’s 
situation were necessary in order to 
reach a preliminary agreement. AIl- 
leviation of international tension must 


go hand in hand with negotiations for 
disarmament. 

The guarantees of verification re- 
quired by the Western powers were 
fully justified. It should be possible 
to establish between them and the 
Soviet Union a satisfactory formula. 


TALKS SUGGESTED As it did not seem 
that the conclusion of an agreement 
would be promoted by a public dis- 
cussion between 60 different states, 
Dr. Quevedo suggested that the great 
powers should hold direct and un- 
Official negotiations as soon as pos- 
sible and find a formula acceptable 
to all. 

Similar views were expressed by 
other representatives, including Sir 
B. N. Rau, of India, who, among other 
things, suggested that a group of rep- 
resentatives might be elected on a 
personal basis to seek a solution to the 
Korean problem. He also believed that 
a sub-committee should be set up to 
consider the three-power draft resolu- 
tion, the U.S.S.R. amendments, and all 
amendments which might subsequently 
be proposed. 


FORMAL PROPOSAL This trend in think- 
ing was given formal expression in a 
draft resolution submitted jointly by 
Iraq, Pakistan, and Syria, which pro- 
posed the establishment of a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of the President of 
the General Assembly as Chairman, 
and the representatives of France, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, to formulate agreed 
proposals concerning the control and 
reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments and the abolition of atomic and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 
Pending the receipt of the sub-com- 
mittee’s report, the discussion on the 
agenda items under consideration 
would be suspended. 


POINTS BY IRAQ _ Iraq, said Dr. Fadhil 
Al Jamali, one of the sponsors of this 
new proposal, believed that the fol- 
lowing points should be taken into 
account in any disarmament program: 

The co-existence of the economic 
and social systems of the East and 
West was possible. No attempt to 
sabotage those systems should be 
made, if it was desired to relax world 
tension. 

The United Nations should set up a 
supreme authority capable of check- 
ing aggression from any quarter. 

All obstacles to taking a census of, 
and inspecting, arms factories should 
be removed. 

A formula should be worked out 
to enable every country to ensure its 
legitimate defence. 

The use of atomic bombs and the 
aerial bombardment of civilian popu- 
lations should be classed as genocide 
and outlawed. 

All individual centres of interna- 
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tional tension, such as Palestine, Mo- 
rocco, Germany, Austria, and Korea, 
should be dealt with in accordance 
with the principles of the Charter. 


Funds saved by disarmament should 
be used to raise the standard of living 
in the under-developed countries. 


ACCEPTED BY BIG FOUR The U.S.S.R., 
said Mr. Vyshinsky, was ready to 
make further efforts toward removing 
the serious differences between the 
views of the three Western powers and 
the U.S.S.R. and to take part in the 
work of the sub-committee proposed 
by Iraq, Pakistan, and Syria. 


That was an encouraging decision, 
commented Dr. Jessup. The United 
States believed that the sub-committee 
should concentrate on the establish- 
ment of the procedure and terms of 
reference of the proposed disarma- 
ment commission, for to go further 
into the discussion of disarmament 
would transform the sub-committee 
itself into a disarmament commission. 


Mr. Moch, on behalf of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, accepted the proposal to 
establish the sub-committee. The pur- 
pose, he said, should be to seek com- 
mon ground in the realm of procedure 
rather than of substance. 


AMENDMENTS If the Iraq-Pakistan- 
Syria draft resolution were adopted, 
stated Mario de Pimentel Brandao, of 
Brazil, it would have to be subject to 
the understanding that any agreement 
reached by the four powers would be 
submitted to the Assembly and that, 
in seeking such agreement, they would 
bear in mind the various views ex- 
pressed in the First Committee. 


During the course of the debate, 
several amendments to this new draft 
resolution were offered. Among them, 
a Norwegian amendment modified by 
Lebanon was accepted by the spon- 
sors. This provided for the formulation 
of proposals by the proposed sub- 
committee which it could agree to 
recommend to the First Committee, 
and for the sub-committee to take into 
consideration the three-power draft 
resolution, the U.S.S.R. amendments, 
the First Committee’s debates, and 
any new proposals made by any of 
its members during the deliberations. 

Under the Norwegian amendment, 
too, the sub-committee would be 
directed to submit a report to the 
First Committee by December 10, a 
proposal which had also been sug- 
gested by Chile and Lebanon. Chile 
had also proposed that the Chairman 
of the First Committee rather than 
the President of the Assembly should 
act as Chairman of the sub-committee, 
but later withdrew this amendment. 


The Iraq-Pakistan-Syria draft reso- 
lution as modified by the accepted 
amendments was adopted unanimously 
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on November 30, and the sub-com- 
mittee thus established began its work 
on December 3. 


INDIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION During the 
First Committee’s discussions, Sir 
B. N. Rau, of India, had submitted a 
draft resolution linking disarmament 
and aid to under-developed countries. 
This recommended the establishment 
of a United Nations Fund for Recon- 
struction and Development and that 
each Member prepare and send to the 
Secretary-General, before March 31, 
1952, a scheme setting forth the prin- 
ciples and the scale on which it would 
be prepared progressively to reduce 
its armaments and to contribute to the 
Fund. 


Sir B. N. Rau had mentioned this 
in the general debate in the Assem- 
bly, when he recalled that India had 
submitted a similar proposal at the 
fifth session, but had withdrawn it 
because a number of delegations 
wanted time to study it in detail. 


It was hardly necessary to empha- 
size, the representative of India said, 
that just as the efforts made to divert 
part of the sums spent on armaments 
to the peaceful purposes of recon- 
struction were certainly inspired by 
humanitarian considerations, the ex- 
istence and persistence of social in- 
equalities throughout the world, daily 





becoming more evident, were a threat 
to world peace. 


SUPPORT FOR PROPOSAL The Indian 
proposal received some support before 
the debate was adjourned as a result 
of the adoption of the Iraq-Pakistan- 
Syria draft resolution. 


Chile, stated Jose Maza, had sup- 
ported the similar proposal at the fifth 
session and would do so again. It was 
entirely in line with the proposal 
made only a few days before by 
Chile in the Second Committee for 
the establishment by the United Na- 
tions of a fund for the benefit of 
under-developed countries. Progress 
toward economic stability by such 
measures was no less important than 
the building of defences. If the Com- 
mittee did not consider itself compe- 
tent to deal with the matter, it should 
be forwarded to the Second Com- 
mittee. 

On the other hand, the approach 
proposed by India, added Moshe 
Sharett, of Israel, seemed inexpedient 
because it would relegate the question 
of disarmament to decentralized study 


by each nation and divert the 
attention of the Assembly to the 
creation of a reconstruction and 


development fund. While the fund was 
a constructive idea, there could be 
little hope that it would be a worth- 
while institution as long as rearma- 
ment continued. 


Resolution on Four-Power Discussions Adopted Unanimously 
By First Committee on November 30, 1951 


THE POLITICAL AND SeEcuRITY Com- 
MITTEE OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

NoTING the draft resolution submitted 
by the delegations of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States on “Reg- 
ulation, limitation, and balanced reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and armaments,” 

NoTING the amendments to the afore- 
mentioned draft resolution proposed by 
the delegation of the U.S.S.R., 

NotInG the universal desire for peace, 
for regulation, limitation, and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments, and for abolition of atomic 
and other weapons of mass destruction, 

NoTING with concern the divergence 
of views as to the best procedure for 
attaining this objective, 

RECOGNIZING that no agreement on 
regulation, limitation, and reduction of 
arms and armed forces is possible with- 
out the fullest co-operation and the sup- 
port of France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, 

RESOLVES to establish a sub-committee 
consisting of 

(1) the President of the General As- 
sembly as Chairman; and 

(2) the representatives of France, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, with a view to formulating 
proposals which it could agree to recom- 


mend to the First Committee. In its 
work the sub-committee shall take into 
consideration the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the delegations of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, 
amendments to that draft resolution pro- 
posed by the delegation of the U.S.S.R., 
and debates in the First Committee on 
the items under discussion, as well as 
any new proposals made by any of its 
members during the course of its delib- 
erations, 

Directs the sub-committee to make a 
report to the First Committee by Decem- 
ber 10, 1951, 

RESOLVES to suspend discussion on 
items 16 and 66 of the agenda until the 
report of the sub-committee is received, 

UrGEs upon all concerned to give 
their fullest co-operation and support to 
the sub-committee, so that, through re- 
duction and limitation of armaments and 
abolition of weapons of mass destruction, 
fear of war may be dispelled, and hope 
of providing a better life for the average 
man may be restored to an anxious 
humanity, 

REQUESTS the Secretary-General to 
furnish such expert staff and facilities 
as the sub-committee may find necessary 
for carrying out its task. 


U. N. B.—December 15, 1951 





THE ROLE OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN BUILDING PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


HE effects of current world eco- 

nomic and political conditions on 
under-developed countries were dis- 
cussed at length in the Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) Committee 
when, from November 20 to Decem- 
ber 1, it reviewed problems and 
progress in developing the economies 
of these areas. (Also examined were 
questions of agricultural development 
and land reforms, and technical as- 
sistance programs of the United Na- 
tions. The discussion on these matters 
will be reported in later issues of The 
BULLETIN. ) 

Under-developed countries, said 
Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, open- 
ing the general debate, had been 
particularly affected by the current 
world economic crisis. This crisis was 
characterized by: 


® Growing inflation and cost of living 
increases in most countries. 


@ Serious shortages of raw materials, 
resulting in shortages of consumer and 
capital goods. 

© A serious lack of balance in terms 
of trade between the United States 
and Western European countries. 


e A food crisis in certain regions verg- 
ing on famine, particularly in Asia. 
© A decrease in available supplies of 
equipment to carry out programs of 
industrialization and agricultural 
mechanization at the required rate. 
Armament programs caused by the 
aggression in Korea and the threat of 
aggression elsewhere were mainly 
responsible for this situation. But, Mr. 
Santa Cruz stressed, the world had 
sufficient resources to solve both the 
security and economic development 
problems. 


PROBLEMS AND NEEDS Two-thirds of the 
world’s population were still living in 
conditions scarcely better than those 
which had existed thousands of years 
ago. But to solve this problem the 
world was today devoting only a little 
over $1,000 million a year—much less 
than the annual income of industrial- 
ized countries from their investments 
in the under-developed countries, and 
scarcely one per cent of the rearma- 
ment expenditures of the Atlantic Pact 
nations. 


How was this to be reconciled with 
the complacent statements of Member 
states in the Assembly stressing the 
close interdependence between the 
struggle for peace and the struggle 
against poverty, a point also made 
in last year’s “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution? Mr. Santa Cruz did not doubt 
the sincerity of'the governments which 
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had supported that resolution. But, 
from the total absence of any policy 
really designed to deal with the prob- 
lem, he concluded: first, that the re- 
spective constitutional organs in the 
various countries had failed to under- 
stand the magnitude and urgency of 
the question, and second, that they 
were convinced that the prosecution 
of the necessary plans for rearmament 
made any serious action to help under- 
developed areas impossible. 


DUTY OF ASSEMBLY It was therefore a 
fundamental duty of the General As- 
sembly to show that the problem of 
economic development, the most seri- 
ous and important long-term problem 
facing the world, could only be solved 
through a bold, new and _ universal 
policy. It must also show that there 
was a general economic need for such 
a policy, with which rearmament was 
not incompatible, and that the problem 
could not be solved if handled sepa- 
rately from the crisis threatening the 
stability of the European countries. 


Apart from war, there were only 
two ways of solving the present prob- 
lems of international political tension, 
he said. The first was a short-term 
settlement which would bring about a 
slackening in the immediate tension. 
In that event, the United States and 
European industries, which had been 
expanded to meet the needs of rearma- 
ment, would be faced, through lack 
of markets, with a serious danger of 
over-production. The only way to 
meet this would be to create addi- 
tional markets in the under-developed 
countries by assisting their economic 
development. 

The other alternative was to con- 
tinue the cold war and rearmament 
programs. In that event, the symptoms 
of the present world economic crisis 
would increase in intensity, resulting in 
all kinds of social and political dis- 
turbances and a rapid deterioration of 


the economic situation in all coun- 
tries. 
SUPPORT OF PEOPLE Mr. Santa Cruz 


also stressed the need to secure sup- 
port from the peoples of the under- 
developed countries for United Na- 
tions efforts to repel aggression and 
strengthen the system of collective 
security for preventing fresh acts of 
aggression. Millions of human beings; 
90 per cent of the Asian, African and 
Latin American peoples, were indif- 
ferent to that struggle, he said. The 
fact that their leaders had supported 
the cause was of secondary import- 
ance; without the support of the 


masses, the co-operation of their gov- 
ernments was merely illusory. 


ESSENTIAL To postpone any serious 
action in favor of the backward areas 
so long as rearmament continued was 
therefore very dangerous, not only 
from the point of view of the economic 
situation, but also from that of collec- 
tive security. The bold new interna- 
tional program of aid to under-de- 
veloped countries must be an integral 
and essential part of any successful 
plan of defence against aggression. 
Chile, he added, would introduce 
proposals to have the Economic and 
Social Council elaborate: (i) plans 
for establishing an international fund 
to grant long-term loans for financing 
basic economic development programs; 
and (ii) measures for increasing and 
making better use of the natural re- 
sources of under-developed countries. 


Measures for the better use of 
natural resources were also suggested 
by Dr. Rodrigo Jerome, of Ecuador, 
and Andres Vargas Gomez, of Cuba. 

Dr. Vargas Gomez urged that all 
available capital be devoted to the 
vital task of developing the economy 
of under-developed countries, without 
rigid distinctions being made between 
donations and loans and without the 
whole burden being placed upon in- 
solvent nations. 

Speedy economic development of 
certain regions was also essential, he 
added, to combat the scarcity of raw 
materials and to effect a more even 
distribution of the industrial burden 
of international defence. 

He did not regard the availability 
of resources as the decisive factor in 
economic development. Resources 
existed, he said, when the statesmen 
of the great powers decided that they 
did exist. Economic development, on 
the contrary, depended entirely on 
goodwill, understanding and sincere 
political action. 

FINANCING As for financing develop- 
ment, he agreed with the Mexican and 
Uruguayan representatives that the 
under-developed countries must make 
the greatest efforts to help themselves. 
The principal financial responsibility 
for enabling them to achieve eco- 
nomic development lay, however, with 
international institutions. He urged 
that an institution be set up to provide 
funds for industrial and agricultural 
development, and to make capital 
grants to nations unable to undertake 
the financial commitments involved. 


Dr. Hermes Lima, of Brazil, did not 
think that present circumstances would 
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permit the creation of such a new 
agency. For the time being, efforts to 
supply public capital from abroad 
could only be made through existing 
banking and financial institutions. 
The representative of Ecuador 
thought that the International Bank, 
without endangering its financial 
security, could co-operate with national 
industrial and agricultural credit or- 
ganizations, such as the development 
banks in Ecuador, by granting them 
loans which might be guaranteed by 
the national institution concerned. 


BANK BRANCHES Capital from the big 
powers intended for investment in the 
under-developed countries, suggested 
Rear Admiral F. Diaz Dulanto, of 
Peru, should be administered by the 
International Bank and the United 
States Export-Import Bank, which 
might set up branches for the pur- 
pose. These branches could start their 
operations with the funds allocated to 
the countries concerned, to which 
other private, domestic or foreign in- 
vestments could then be added. This 
would make it possible to avoid the 
interminable and often fruitless in- 
vestigations which applications for 
loans involved. 


TWO CATEGORIES Dr. Juan A. Rebella, 
of Uruguay, pointed out that there 
were two categories of under-de- 
veloped countries which needed ex- 
ternal aid: (i) those in the process of 
development, such as Uruguay, where 
the national income was sufficient to 
permit the accumulation of a certain 
amount of savings and which therefore 
needed only additional foreign capital 
which the International Bank could 
supply; and (ii) the least developed 
countries, where living standards were 
so low that the formation of domestic 
savings was impossible. The develop- 
ment of the latter countries required 
additional aid in the form of interest- 
free loans or subsidies. 

A. Carillo Flores, of Mexico, 
stressed the value of private capital, 
both domestic and foreign, for eco- 
nomic development. His Government 
had sought to create favorable condi- 
tions for attracting such investment; 
but, he added, the Mexican people 
would not tolerate a rise in its stand- 
ard of living at the expense of granting 
privileged treatment to foreign inves- 
tors. 


CAPITAL GOODS Ways of overcoming 
the difficulties of under-developed 
countries in obtaining capital goods 
for development were suggested by Dr. 
Luis A. Arean, of Argentina. 
Shortage of some primary commodi- 
ties, he observed, had already led to 
the creation of international agencies 
to encourage increased production and 
economies in the use of these products 
and to make plans for their distribu- 
tion. Membership of these agencies 
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should be widened, and similar meas- 
ures should be taken to guarantee sup- 
plies of equipment to the under-de- 
veloped countries. 

He also called for international co- 
operation to establish equitable ex- 
change relations between industrialized 
and under-developed countries, now 
that measures had been taken to fix 
the prices of the principal raw mate- 
rails and agricultural products involved 
in international trade. Such action 
would permit the under-developed 
countries to accumulate a greater vol- 
ume of savings, thus reducing their 
need for external financial assistance. 


MOST IMPORTANT ASPECT Activities to 
finance economic development must, 
according to Leo Mates, of Yugo- 
slavia, be organized within the United 
Nations framework. This was neces- 
sary to ensure their democratic char- 
acter, to eliminate inequalities imped- 
ing world economic vrogress, and to 
advance under-developed territories 
towards independence. 

Recent increases in prices of their 
raw material exports had not, as some 
believed, lessened the need for foreign 
capital to finance economic develop- 
ment. He thought their view was mis- 
taken for the following reasons: 


® The increase in the financial re- 
sources of the under-developed coun- 
tries would not reach the level pre- 
dicted. 


@ The increase in 
tremely unequal. 


income was ex- 


© It was impossible to plan vast de- 
velopment schemes on the basis of the 
increase in income, as the income was 
highly precarious. 


© The capital goods required were 
either in extremely short supply on the 
world market or were offered at in- 
flated prices. 


® Prices of the industrial products 
imported by the under-developed 
countries had also increased, in some 
cases more than the prices of their 
raw material exports. 


® Strong inflationary pressures were 
aggravating the difficulties of under- 
developed countries, and defence needs 
seemed to make it impossible to in- 
crease international funds for eco- 
nomic development. 


The United Nations had done only 
preparatory work so far. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council should be 
reminded of the importance of prepar- 
ing specific recommendations on pub- 
lic financing, through such means as 
long-term subsidies and credits. 


INTERNATIONAL FUND The International 
Bank had failed to give the aid re- 
quired, and the proposed international 
finance corporation could hardly im- 
prove on the means of providing pri- 





vate foreign capital. The best solution, 
Mr. Mates maintained, would there- 
fore be to establish an international 
fund to give economic assistance to 
under-developed countries. 


IMPRACTICABLE The establishment of 
such an agency was neither feasible 
nor practicable, said Michael Mans- 
field, of the United States. He pointed 
out that the considerable contributions 
which the United States had made and 
was making for financial and technical 
assistance bore witness to its recogni- 
tion of the need for external aid to 
supplement the domestic efforts of 
under-developed countries (see page 
543). 

The representatives of Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, Greece, New Zea- 
land, Sweden, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom, 
shared his view that the defence needs 
arising out of the current political situ- 
ation were among the reasons why the 
proposal was impracticable. 

Both the International Bank, a major 
instrument for aiding economic de- 
velopment, and the United States Ex- 
port-Import Bank, said Mr. Mansfield, 
had not only indicated their willingness 
to make loans to help finance basic 
development projects, but had already 
done so. They had not, however, al- 
ways been able to help, particularly 
where the prospective servicing capac- 
ity had been too limited. But this 
should be less true of the immediate 
future. 


FINANCING BASIC PROJECTS It was fur- 
ther pointed out, not only by Mr. 
Mansfield, but also by the representa- 
tives of Belgium and the United King- 
dom, that because most under-devel- 
oped countries had considerably im- 
proved their balance of payment 
positions, they were now in a more 
favorable position either to finance 
non-bankable projects with their own 
resources, or to assume greater debt 
obligations in order to accelerate 
investment in basic development 
projects. 

Nevertheless, added Mr. Mansfield, 
some countries, particularly the least 
developed, might sometimes require 
external grant-assistance as an initial 
impetus to basic development. But the 
fact that former  capital-exporting 
countries were not now able to export 
a large volume of additional capital 
made it impracticable to establish an 
international agency for the purpose. 

Even in the case of the International 
Bank, most members had been unable 
to permit extensive use of their con- 
tributions in national currencies for 
loan purposes. Without widespread 
participation, any institution to give 
grant-aid could not be truly interna- 
tional. This, however, did not imply 
that the possibility of obtaining grant- 
assistance for under-developed areas 
was foreclosed, for there was every in- 
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dication that the grant-assistance avail- 
able for economic development in re- 
cent years would continue, without 
a new international agency. 

As for the possibility of establish- 
ing an international corporation to 
finance productive private enterprise 
in under-developed countries, Mr. 
Mansfield thought that the analysis 
which the International Bank was 
making at the request of the Economic 
and Social Council would prove ex- 
tremely useful. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL He also drew atten- 
tion to the accepted United States 
policy that private investment could 
and should play an important role in 
economic development. Although in 
recent years the outflow of such Amer- 
ican investment to under-developed 
areas had been disappointingly small 
in relation to need, it was noteworthy 
that, in the face of existing risks, its 
net outflow between 1946 and 1950 
had amounted to almost $3,500 mil- 
lion. His Government had also taken 
measures to stimulate the flow of 
private capital to under-developed 
areas, and intended to implement to 
the greatest possible extent the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s recom- 
mendations to that end. 


CAPITAL GOODS Despite the urgent 
defence needs of the free nations, 
added Mr. Mansfield, the United States 
intended to continue support for for- 
eign development programs through 
the provision of capital goods, as 
well as technical and financial assist- 
ance. And he cited figures to show 
not only that under-developed coun- 
tries were now receiving more capital 
goods and equipment from the United 
States than in 1950, but also that they 
were absorbing a large percentage of 
total United States exports of those 
goods. Foreign governments and buy- 
ers, he stressed, could second the ef- 
forts of the United States to assist 


them in obtaining a fair share of the 
United States production, by assign- 
ing appropriate priorities to their vari- 
ous development programs. 


MAJOR OBSTACLE The main obstacle to 
economic development, maintained 
Lord Wakehurst, of the United King- 
dom, was not so much the inadequacy 
of financial resources as the shortage 
of capital goods, production of which 
would suffer through rearmament. So 
long as a shortage of capital and 
capital goods persisted, it would be 
advisable to concentrate economic de- 
velopment on activities which involved 
a more intensive use of manpower. 
Production could be stepped up con- 
siderably with better methods and 
techniques, particularly in agriculture. 
For that purpose, land reform could 
be most useful. 


INTERDEPENDENCE Lord Wakehurst 
thought it a mistake to regard the 
world as being divided into two camps, 
composed respectively of the devel- 
oped and the under-developed coun- 
tries. The under-developed countries 
should believe that the developed 
countries were favorably disposed to- 
wards them, for the world was mov- 
ing towards a stage of co-operation 
among interdependent nations. Pri- 
vate capital, he said, could still play a 
useful part in economic development, 
provided that saving was not discour- 
aged and the confidence of savers 
restored. Government action was also 
being taken to promote development, 
as shown by the United Kingdom’s 
substantial efforts in this direction 
both during the period of the recon- 
struction of its economy and now, 
when it was constrained to build up 
its defences. 

Distinct progress, he added, could 
be made in economic development 
without having to call on more capital 
than was available at the moment, and 
the United Nations expanded technical 





CONTINUING BASIS FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
TRAINING PROGRAM RECOMMENDED 


A draft resolution to place the 
United Nations program of training in 
public administration on a continuing 
basis was unanimously approved by 
the Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee on December 1 for adop- 
tion in plenary meeting by the General 
Assembly. By this draft, the Assem- 
bly would direct that provision be 
made for this program in future 
United Nations budgets. 

It would further note with approval 
that the same amounts as appropriated 
for 1951 had been provided for in the 
1952 budget estimates for the United 
Nations programs of technical assist- 
ance for economic development 
($479,000), advisory social welfare 
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services ($768,500), and for training 
in public administration ($145,000). 

[These amounts were approved by 
the Fifth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee on November 23 in 
its first reading of the 1952 budget 
estimates. | 

The Second Committee’s draft reso- 
lution would also have the Assembly 
recommend that additional technical 
assistance activities in these three 
fields for the benefit of under-devel- 
oped countries be eligible for financing 
under the expanded technical assist- 
ance program where they could not be 
financed from the United Nations 
budget. 


assistance program was doing valuable 
work in that direction. 

Pierre Abelin, of France, thought 
action should be taken to enable un- 
der-developed countries to use their 
increased hard currency balances to 
acquire both the capital goods needed 
for their development plans, which 
they found so hard to obtain, and the 
consumer goods necessary to help off- 
set inflationary trends. This would 
also help solve the balance of payment 
difficulties of most European coun- 
tries which could aid in supplying the 
goods needed. 


TRADE PATTERN Mr. Abelin stressed 
this point to indicate an international 
trade pattern which might at the same 
time solve the problems of both under- 
developed countries and of Western 
Europe. 

This, however, did not mean re-in- 
troducing the old triangular trade pat- 
tern whereby Europe obtained from 
under-developed countries a consider- 
able portion of the dollars needed to 
balance its imports from the United 
States. The situation had changed, 
first, because of the under-developed 
countries’ desire for development and 
industrialization, and, second, because 
the many obstacles impeding the flow 
of goods and capital between the 
United States and the under-developed 
countries no longer ensured the latter 
a supply of dollars, there being, in 
particular, a great reluctance to ex- 
port private capital to them. Further, 
new measures were necessitated by the 
dominant position of the United States 
in the world economy. 

The problem of economic develop- 
ment should therefore be considered 
as part of a more general concept of 
an organized world economy. The 
“Point Four” Program, Mr. Abelin 
believed, could provide a basis for 
overcoming some of the current dif- 
ficulties and preparing a permanent 
balance between the more developed 
and less developed countries. 

France, he added, was forced to 
oppose the establishment of an inter- 
national finance corporation because 
of its current economic and financial 
difficulties. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES He believed, with 
Mr. Mansfield, Lord Wakehurst and 
the Australian, Belgian and Canadian 
representatives, that if the burden of 
rearmament could be eased by suc- 
cessful efforts for peace, new energy 
and new resources could be released 
for greatly enlarged development pro- 
grams. 

Pierre de Smet, of Belgium, did not, 
however, think that the principle of 
making financial grants to aid devel- 
opment should be abandoned, even 
thought it was not now feasible to 
organize a _ large-scale scheme of 
grants. Such grants, he pointed out, 
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had already been made in certain cases 
by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, the International Refu- 
gee Organization and other agencies; 
contributions to the technical assist- 
ance programs were also a form of 


grant. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK The lending abil- 
ity of the International Bank, both he 
and Xenophon Zolotas, of Greece, 
noted, was limited rather by the ab- 
sence of carefully prepared develop- 
ment plans than by the dearth of capi- 
tal. The Bank should therefore be en- 
couraged to continue aiding the coun- 
tries concerned to prepare plans, with- 
out any loan targets being set. 
Congratulating the International 
Bank on the way it had conducted its 
operations, J. S. F. Botha (Union of 
South Africa), thought it natural, and 
even fortunate, that it had exercised 
such prudence in using the capital at 
its disposal. Care should therefore be 
taken not to lay too much stress on a 
radical change in that atttiude lest the 
Bank’s credit, its capacity to borrow 
and thus also to lend, be impaired. 
Like Mr. Zolotas, Mr. De Smet 
thought it would be of value to estab- 
lish an international finance corpora- 
tion to facilitate them movement of 
private capital. But he stressed that 
the creation of a free flow of private 
capital depended mainly upon an at- 
mophere of mutual confidence. He 
did not think it feasible for other 
capital-exporting countries to estab- 
lish institutions on the lines of the 
United States Export-Import Bank. 


DEVELOPMENT BANKS Mr. Zolotas con- 
sidered it most important to establish 
development banks in most of the un- 
der-developed countries for mobilizing 
domestic resources, preparing rational 
development programs, observing 
priorities and attracting foreign capi- 
tal. It would be better, he thought for 
such institutions, rather than civil serv- 
ices which tended to be bureaucratic, 
to undertake development in eco- 
nomically backward countries. The In- 
ternational Bank, he pointed out, had 
already assisted in setting up such de- 
velopment banks in a few countries. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE T. P. Davin, of 
New Zealand, noted with particular 
interest the Economic and_ Social 
Council’s request that the International 
Bank study the possible contribution 
which an international finance corpora- 
tion could make in helping to finance 
productive private enterprise in under- 
developed countries. He had serious 
doubts, however, whether such a cor- 
poration would prove practicable. 
Private capital, said Maurice Bour- 
get, of Canada, was essential for any 
economic expansion program. The 
flow of such capital had, however, been 
drastically curtailed by the turbulent 
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political situation in many parts of the 
world. 

Commenting on the realistic resolu- 
tion of the Economic and Social 
Council on financing economic devel- 
opment, he expressed doubt whether 
it would be appropriate for the United 
Nations to adopt a resolution on such 
a vital question which, through force 
of circumstances, many nations would 
be unable to implement. 


ROOM FOR PROGRESS There was, how- 
ever, room for further progress in 
setting up suitable domestic institu- 
tions for mobilizing and channelling 
the domestic resources of under-de- 
veloped countries and for effectively 
utilizing such assistance as might be 
given. 

Mr. Bourget further cautioned 
against laying undue stress on the im- 
mediate establishment of more highly 
industrialized projects to the detri- 
ment of agricultural development as 
a basis for subsequent industrial 
growth. 


MAIN PROBLEM The financing of eco- 
nomic development was one of the 
main problems discussed by repre- 
sentatives from Far Eastern countries, 
all of whom stressed the need for 
outside aid. 

Emphasizing how imperative it was 
for political stability and international 
security to reduce the ever-widening 
gap between living standards of devel- 
oped and under-developed countries, 
P. A. Narielwala, of India, said the 
most formidable domestic obstacle to 
development was the shortage of capi- 
tal caused by the low level of savings. 
External aid was thus essential, but 
he feared such assistance would re- 
main inadequate now that first priority 
was being given to the demand for 
war material. 

There was also the fear that inter- 
national development programs were 
aimed only at endowing under-devel- 
oped countries with the means of 
producing the raw materials necessary 
to feed the industries of the advanced 
countries. The main thing, however, 
was to achieve, in balanced measure, 
the expansion and diversification of 
agriculture on the one hand, and the 
industrialization of the national econ- 
omy on the other, thus leading to full 
employment. 

The flow of foreign private capital 
since the end of the war was inade- 
quate to meet the requirements of the 
under-developed countries. Mr. Nariel- 
wala therefore suggested that it would 
be better to have governmental inter- 
vention for the channelling of  in- 
vestment. Four years of discussion and 
study in the United Nations had, how- 
ever, failed to yield practical results 
in that respect. India, nevertheless, 
did not intend asking the Economic 
and Social Council to go back on its 





most recent resolution on financing 
development, even though it contribut- 
ed nothing new. But it did hope the 
international finance agencies would 
adopt a more liberal policy. 

Mr. Narielwala also considered that 


the United Nations should devote 
all its efforts and resources to restor- 
ing and maintaining peace throughout 
the world by securing an equitable 
distribution of economic resources. 

Describing Pakistan’s development 
plans, L. K. Bal hoped that the arma- 
ments race and stock-piling would not 
prevent his country from receiving 
capital goods and essential raw ma- 
terials from its principal sources of 
supply 


GRANTS FOR DEVELOPMENT Thanat Kho- 
man (Thailand), Dr. A. A. Maramis 
(Indonesia), and Dr. Yu Tsune-Chi 
(China) all agreed that the time was 
not yet ripe to set up an international 
development authority for making 
grants to under-developed countries 
for basic slow-yielding development 
projects. U Kyin (Burma) took the 
opposite view. He also thought that 
the International Bank should set a 
target, to be reached within five years, 
of lending $1,000 million annually to 
under-developed countries. 

Adriano R. Garcia, of the Philip- 
pines, thought that the matter of 
establishing such a body was of 
considerable interest in view of the 
limitations on the International Bank’s 
ability to make loans which were not 
subject to the criterion of capacity to 
repay. The Bank, however, should 
increase its loans to under-developed 
countries, account being taken of the 
fact that development would increase 
their ability to repay loans. Further, 
all capital-exporting countries should 
take steps to increase the flow of pri- 
vate capital, bilateral agreements to 
this end not having so far proved 
adequate. 

In the opinion of Mr. Khoman, the 
International Bank was the proper 
body to be approached. It would be 
easier to liberalize its lending policy 
and extend its services to under- 
developed countries not members of 
the Bank than to establish new inter- 
national agencies. 


FINANCE CORPORATION Both Dr. Mara- 
mis arid Mr. Kyin favored the estab- 
lishment of an international finance 
corporation to help finance productive 
private enterprise in under-developed 
countries. The study of the possibili- 
ties of forming such a corporation, 
which the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil had requested, Dr. Maramis added, 
should be extended to cover the pos- 
sibility of financing public enterprise 
too, since private enterprise in the 
under-developed countries was still on 
a feeble footing. 
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As for other aspects of the Council's 
resolution on financing, he thought 
that the procedures it had outlined 
for securing a greater and steadier 
flow of private capital were some- 
what inflexible and impractical. For 
one thing, scope should have been 
provided for negotiations between a 
potential private investor and the 
government of the country in which 
he wished to invest. Dr. Maramis 
also emphasized that any foreign aid 
would have to be accompanied by 
guarantees to protect the political and 
economic sovereignty of capital-re- 
ceiving countries. Foreign investors 
could not be given access to all spheres 
of economic activity, though there 
should be safeguards for the reason- 
able interests of foreign capital. 


CAPITAL GOODS What the under-de- 
veloped countries needed, however, 
was not so much foreign exchange as 
the goods necessary for their develop- 
ment. The industrialized countries 
should therefore be asked to give 
priority to requests of under-developed 
countries for equipment for economic 
development, Dr. Maramis said. A 
similar point was made by Dr. Yu 
Tsune-Chi. 

The International Bank, stated the 
Thai representative, should assist non- 
borrowing governments in obtaining 
capital goods needed for development 
as well as governments to which it 
had made loans; or it could delegate 
this function to other existing inter- 
national agencies. The problem would 
be easier to solve if industrial 
countries followed the United States 
example of assisting the under-devel- 
oped countries to obtain a fair share 
of its industrial production. 


MIDDLE EASTERN VIEWS The relation- 
ship between world economic and 
political conditions and economic de- 
velopment was commented upon by 
representatives of several Middle East- 
ern countries. 

K. Khosrovani, of Iran, pointed 
out that it was impossible to have a 
durable peace when half of mankind 
was starving. Another war would only 
aggravate matters. By the time the 
current political tension had relaxed, 
he added, the United States and most 
European countries would probably 
have increased their productivity to 
unprecedented levels. Having to ex- 
port more capital and consumer goods, 
they would look to the under-de- 
veloped countries for markets and 
fields for investment. 

If the capacity of the under-de- 
veloped countries to absorb such im- 
ports was not increased, a serious 
depression or waste in the disposal of 
capital and goods was possible, and 
monopolies and restrictive business 
practices, now held in check, would 
tend to grow. An adequate flow of 
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capital to under-developed countries 
was necessary to avoid this. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Khosrovani con- 
tinued, certain elements in the indus- 
trialized countries regarded aid to 
poor nations merely as a politically 
expedient philanthropic program, in 
contradistinction to the much better 
policy of the United Nations. Little 
progress had been made, however, in 
giving effect to the great hopes and 
sympathy expressed for economic de- 
velopment measures. The assurances 
given by the United States that eco- 
nomic development would not be sacri- 
ficed to the demands of defence pro- 
grams were therefore to be welcomed. 


CURRENT CRISIS Merely reducing mili- 
tary expenditures, it was stated by Mr. 
Abdel Razek Bey, of Egypt, would not 
solve the present economic difficulties 
facing the world, namely, raw mate- 
rial shortages and inflationary pres- 
sures, the growing disequilibrium in 
the balance of payments position of 
developed countries, and shortages of 
industrial products in under-developed 
countries. Nor could the current crisis 
be alleviated by increasing the pro- 
duction of raw materials, stabilizing 
their prices, and organizing their dis- 
tribution, as maintained by some in- 
dustrialized countries which denied 
the shortage of industrial products. 
Under-developed countries, he said, 
were encountering increasing difficul- 
ties in procuring the manufactured 
products they needed, and the prices 
of manufactured products were rising 
to such an extent that the increased 
profits accruing to under-developed 
countries from increased raw material 
prices were threatening to disappear. 
If the prices of their manufactured 
imports were not stabilized, they 
would find it quite impossible to de- 
velop and diversify their economies. 
Rearmament must not, therefore, un- 
duly restrict the production of capital 
equipment for non-military needs. 


PRICE RELATIONSHIPS An equitable rela- 
tionship must be established between 
the prices of raw materials and the 
prices of industrial products, Mr. 
Abdel Razek Bey added. Under-de- 
veloped countries with foreign cur- 
rency at their disposal must be guar- 
anteed a stable purchasing power for 
such currency. Inflationary pressures 
must be reduced immediately, and the 
under-developed countries allowed to 
obtain credits and convert them into 
capital equipment and other goods. 

Both Mr. Abdel Razek Bey and Mr. 
Khosrovani were disappointed by the 
lack of progress in supplementing do- 
mestic capital resources with external 
aid. 


PRIVATE CAPITAL The Economic and 
Social Council’s recommendations on 
increasing the flow of private capital, 


the former pointed out, had failed to 
provide for the co-operation of for- 
eign and national capital, and pro- 
vided for the participation of nationals 
of the under-developed countries in 
the management of enterprises only 
“wherever possible.” Further, they 
protected the remittance of earnings 
or the withdrawal of capital without 
taking into account the unfortunate 
effect of such steps on the economies 
of the countries concerned. Its rec- 
ommendations for eliminating double 
taxation on investment also could be 
improved. 

Mr. Khosrovani thought it would be 
a considerable time before the flow 
of private capital attained its former 
level. This was not because of fear 
of losses in the under-developed coun- 
tries, but because investors nowadays 
preferred countries which had attained 
a sufficient standard of development. 

Fears for the safety of capital could 
be overcome by public underwriting 
of possible losses and by the guar- 
antee of minimum returns in con- 
vertible currency. Until the industrial- 
ized countries adopted such policies, 
the needier under-developed countries 
should look elsewhere for external 
capital. 

Mr. Khosrovani also urged govern- 
ments and private investors not to be 
intimidated by false rumors regarding 
the safeguarding of investments so 
long as their standard of conduct to- 
ward the country in which the capital 
was invested did not resemble that of 
the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK He hoped, too, 
that the International Bank would in 
future give more aid to under-de- 
veloped countries. At present, how- 
ever, it preferred to make its loans 
to the rich rather than to those who 
could prove the greatest need, and it 
was disregarding the challenge of cir- 


cumstances and the _ responsibility 
placed upon it. 
The Egyptian representative re- 


gretted that the Economic and Social 
Council had not asked the Bank to 
set an annual loan target of $1,000 
million for aiding under-developed 
countries. Both he and Mr. Khosro- 
vani further regretted that the Coun- 
cil had rejected a proposal for an in- 
ternational development authority to 
make grants to under-developed coun- 
tries. The Iranian representative, how- 
ever, accepted the Council’s resolu- 
tion on financing as the most favor- 
able step possible under present cir- 
cumstances. 


HUMAN ELEMENT The coefficient of a 
country’s development was determined 
not merely by its natural resources, 
scientific management, and investment 
of capital, said David Hacohen, of Is- 
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rael, but also by the human element, 
the spiritual urge, which was likely in 
the end to determine the success or 
failure of development enterprises. 
Israel was unique in this respect, the 
immigrants who had come to the coun- 
try having been inspired with a spirit 
of self-dedication. Heartening results 
had been obtained. 

To meet the formidable problem of 
building up a self-supporting society, 
the assistance of foreign capital, plan- 
ning, and technical advice was, how- 
ever, essential. 

Israel, fully aware that its future 
was inextricably bound up with that 
of the rest of the Near East, fully ac- 
knowledged its duty to contribute all 
it could to the welfare and progress 
of the region. Whether the neighbors 
of Israel desired it or not, the social 
and economic evolution of Israel had 
proved a catalyst. 

Peace and regional co-operation 
were essential to the economic well- 
being of the entire area, he added. 
Peoples of the Near East must work 
together if they were to progress to 
the full extent of their possibilities, 
and planning economic development 
projects might well accelerate the pro- 
cess of conciliation. 

Saifullah Khandan, of Iraq, did not 
agree with the claim that Israel was 
the only Middle Eastern country to 
show concrete progress. Israel, an arti- 
ficial creation, owed its existence to 
financial assistance from abroad. The 
Arab countries, aided solely by their 
Own resources, on the other hand, were 
struggling against poverty, exploitation, 
and imperialism. The essential condi- 
tion for economic collaboration be- 
tween countries in the same area was 
affinity and mutual confidence, a con- 
dition which could not exist between 
the Arab countries and Israel. 

Stressing the urgent need for eco- 
nomic development to avoid world 
economic collapse, Mr. Khandan 
stated that the developed countries 
should abandon colonial exploitation 
of the wealth of the under-developed 
countries, the inhabitants of which 
should modernize their institutions 
and introduce agrarian and _ social 
reforms. 

Oscar Norman, of Liberia, made 
the point that the increasing need of 
raw materials for their industries 
should encourage the industralized 
countries to accelerate the economic 
development of the under-developed 
countries in a position to supply them 
with the products required. 


BASIS FOR DEVELOPMENT Principles gov- 
erning measures for the economic 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries were set out by the representa- 
tives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrain- 
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ian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R., the fol- 
lowing points being made: 

The first consideration must be the 
actual needs of under-developed coun- 
tries, and their economic and political 
independence must be guaranteed. 
Development of industry, especially 
heavy industry, must be encouraged. 
Extensive land reforms are necessary 
for agricultural development. Capital 
should come mainly from domestic 
sources. Under-developed countries 
must be protected from foreign mon- 
opolies, and profits must go towards 
their own economic development. 
Foreign companies in under-developed 
countries must abide by local laws and 
must not be given privileges incom- 
patible with the sovereignty of the 
countries in which they are established. 
Employment of local workers at all 
levels should be ensured by such 
companies so that they can even- 
tually replace foreign labor. The in- 
ternational trade of under-developed 
countries should be protected, without 
restrictions or obligations likely to 
impede their programs. In return 
for raw materials, the under-developed 
countries should be guaranteed deliv- 
ery of the goods needed for develop- 
ment. 


WHY UNDER-DEVELOPMENT? Among the 
reasons cited by these representatives 
for the economic backwardness of 
under-developed countries were: co- 
lonial exploitation, direct and indirect; 
the economic expansion of foreign 
monopolies; the effect of rearma- 
ment; and outmoded economic and 
social structures. 

The United States “Point Four” 
Program was attacked on the ground 
that it subordinated the interests of 
under-developed countries to the eco- 
nomic, political and strategic aims of 
the United States. It also resulted in 
outside interference in the domestic 
affairs of the under-developed coun- 
tries. 

Colonial exploitation, said Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy, of Poland, had resulted in 
the domination of under-developed 
countries by foreign states as cheap 
sources of agricultural products and 
raw materials. The object was to swell 
profits remitted to foreign capitalists, 
who generally invested in undertak- 
ings which yielded quick profits and 
were least advantageous for the under- 
developed countries. The United Na- 
tions, urged A. A. Arutiunian, of the 
U.S.S.R., should take steps to end 
colonialism. 


FIRST REQUIREMENT Economic develop- 
ment should rest first on mobilizing 
and making better use of the country’s 
resources, most important of which 
was the human element, declared Dr. 
Katz-Suchy, stressing the need for 
radical measures. To arouse the cre- 





ative energy of the population, it was 
necessary to end social institutions 
perpetuating privileges, and the first 
need was far-reaching land reforms. 

Such reforms should: distribute large 
estates among the landless and small 
and medium farmers; liquidate the 
debts with which they were burdened; 
and give security to land cultivators. 
Large-scale assistance should be pro- 
vided for the new agricultural under- 
takings in the form, for instance, of 
seed, insecticides and equipment. 

While the Economic and Social 
Council’s resolution on land reform 
did mark a certain advance, Dr. Katz- 
Suchy thought that energetic practical 
measures were needed to supplement 
it, and Poland was submitting a pro- 
posal to this end. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION Another point, which 
he as well as other representatives of 
Eastern European countries made, 
was that only industrialization could 
permit the full utilization of a coun- 
try’s human and natural resources. 
The first aim should be to mobilize all 
available domestic capital to produce 
or import essential capital goods. This 
involved redistributing the national 
income for productive investment. 
Transforming the United States 
economy into a war economy and the 
consequent stockpiling of strategic war 
materials had merely accentuated the 
economic backwardness and depend- 
ence of under-developed countries, it 
was pointed out by A, E. Gurinovich 


(Byelorussian S.S.R.); F. Vavricka 
(Czechoslovakia), G. D. Stadnik 
(Ukrainian S.S.R.), and A. A. 


Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.). 

Prices of their manufactured im- 
ports had risen more rapidly than 
those of the raw materials they ex- 
ported. Increased prices for their raw 
material exports had yielded more 
profits to big foreign companies than 
to the exporting countries themselves. 

And arms production, both Dr. Katz- 
Suchy and Dr. Vavricka observed, 
had led to a shortage of capital goods 
required for development. Poland 
therefore proposed that Member gov- 
ernments consider concluding long- 
term agreements to supply capital 
goods needed by under-developed 
countries in exchange for the raw 
materials they exported. 


FINANCING As for the Economic and 
Social Council’s recommendations on 
the financing of economic develop- 
ment, Mr. Gurinovich feared they 
would enable foreign investors to make 
enormous profits by controlling vari- 
ous sectors of the economy of under- 
developed countries and exploiting 
their local populations. Foreign capi- 
tal should be used only to supplement 
domestic capital and to benefit under- 
developed countries. 
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Mr. Arutiunian agreed, pointing out 
that making the utmost use of do- 
mestic resources, importing essential 
equipment instead of luxury goods, 
and concentrating on basic production 
afforded considerable possibilities for 
forming domestic capital. 


The United States and the. United 
Kingdom, he said, were more inter- 
ested in exporting capital than were 
the less-developed countries in im- 
porting it. An analysis of the Colombo 
Plan showed that the traditional char- 
acter of foreign investments in colon- 
ial territories had been maintained. 
For United States private capital, 
higher profits were available in foreign 
territories than at home, as shown by 
the fact that whereas normal annual 
profits on oil in the United States 
amounted to 11 per cent, they amount- 
ed to 33 per cent abroad. 


Further, the insistence by foreign 
monopolies that their investments be 
given equal treatment with domestic 
investments was tantamount to de- 
manding the economic surrender of 
less developed countries. 


UNITED NATIONS WORK The accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations in the 
field of economic development were, 
at best modest, said Dr. Katz-Suchy. 
Thus, the International Bank had, ever 
since its establishment, made itself 
the obedient tool of the United States 
Government. If a repetition of the 
Bank’s policy were not avoided, no 
useful purpose would be served by 
establishing yet another international 
financial agency or a special fund. 
As for the Council’s resolution on 
financing, that bore the objectionable 
imprint of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. In no way did it inter- 
pret the ideals of the United Nations, 
which had, however, never really re- 
spected the principle that industrializa- 
tion was the most important factor in 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. Nor had the 
United Nations yet recognized the 
undeniable right of these countries to 
protect their industries against com- 
petition from more highly industrial- 
ized countries. 


“POINT FOUR” PROGRAM The represen- 
tatives of the U.S.S.R. and other 
Eastern European countries made the 
following points: The Program was 
aimed at granting technical assistance 
so as to stimulate the flow of United 
States capital into recipient countries 
in accordance with United States poli- 
tical aims, and to increase the profits 
of United States investors. Commercial 
and economic ties with the under- 
developed countries were being ex- 
ploited to militarize their economies 
as part of United States defence policy. 
One condition of giving United States 
assistance was breaking off commer- 
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cial relations with the U.S.S.R. This 
was incompatible with the interests of 
the under-developed countries and the 
aims of the United Nations. 


In contrast to this, Mr. Arutiunian 
cited the genuine assistance given by 
the U.S.S.R. to China, Poland and 
Bulgaria in developing their national 
industries. 


UNITED STATES REPLY The United States, 
said Michael Mansfield in reply to 
these criticisms, had not the slighest 
intention of dominating under-devel- 
oped countries. Every technical assist- 
ance agreement it signed received due 
publicity, which could not be said of 
agreements regulating the aid which 
the U.S.S.R. was said to be giving the 
People’s Democracies. Assistance un- 
der the “Point Four” Program, like 
that under United Nations programs, 
was designed to raise living standards. 


The United States sought peace, 


Economic Development in China 


CONOMIC progress in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China was de- 
scribed to the Second Committee by 
the representatives of Czechoslovakia 
and the U.S.S.R., who pointed out 
how heavy industry had been built up 
in China and how it was now self- 
sufficient in grain. Extensive land re- 
forms, in keeping with national tradi- 
tions, had transformed the feudal sys- 
tem, whereby less than 10 per cent of 
the population owned 70-80 per cent 
of the available land, into a system of 
land-ownership by peasants. Such re- 
forms had so far been introduced for 
regions inhabited by 310,000,000 peo- 
ple. As a result, the grain harvest had 
increased in a single year by 8 per 
cent and cotton crops by 37 per cent. 
Dr. Yu Tsuni-Chi, of China, denied, 
however, that the land reform on the 
Chinese mainland had achieved prog- 
ress. Farmers there, he said, were 
compelled to make such unreasonable 
contributions to the state that it be- 
came impossible for them to earn a 
subsistence wage. Many had thus 
been forced to join the army. The 
Communist regime was also attempt- 
ing to liquidate the landlord class 
completely, and so had imposed a 
class struggle on the country which 
was entirely alien to Chinese tradi- 
tions. The so-called land reform pro- 
gram was used for propaganda pur- 
poses. The violent methods and the 
ruthless persecution of certain classes 
which it involved required serious 
consideration by the United Nations. 





based on economic security for all. 
The purpose of its defence program 
was to defend freedom, not to in- 
crease industrialists’ profits, which, for 
the third quarter of 1951 were 28 per 
cent less, after taxation, than in the 
corresponding period in 1950. Nor 
were American investors monopolists 
who sought much larger profits at 
home than abroad, Thus in 1947 and 
1948 the revenue from foreign invest- 
ments was respectively 15 per cent 
and 17 per cent as against 12 per cent 
and 14 per cent for domestic invest- 
ments. The 3 per cent margin was 
small compensation for the risks run 
by investors. For oil, returns for 1947 
and 1948 were respectively 7 per cent 
and 5 per cent higher for investments 
abroad than for those at home. More- 
over, from 1920 to 1940, American 
private capital had lost $3,500 million 
on foreign investments. 

Between 1946 and 1950, $3,800 
million in profits had been re-invested 
in the countries from which they were 
obtained. The fact that industrializa- 
tion had advanced 4 to 5 per cent 
annually in six Latin American coun- 
tries between 1945 and 1949 showed 
that the United States did not force 
under-developed countries to concen- 
trate solely on producing raw and 
strategic materials for American in- 
dustry. Further, United States exports 
of equipment to under-developed 
countries had increased between 1950 
and 1951. 


U.S.S.R. COUNTER In stating that United 
States economic aid was intended to 
link the under-developed countries 
with American military plans, count- 
ered Mr. Arutiunian, he was merely 
repeating official United States state- 
ments. 

Mr. Mansfield’s comparisons of 
profits from American investments 
abroad and at home, if expressed in 
absolute figures, would show that 
American capitalists were extorting 
large profits from under-developed 
countries. The profits of the big 
American companies had risen con- 
stantly from 1946 to 1950, exceeding 
even those made during the Second 
World War. This explained why 
American monopolies were maintain- 
ing a war psychosis throughout the 
world. 

While Mr. Mansfield tried to explain 
the war preparations on the grounds 
that they were aimed only at meeting 
U.S.S.R. threats, everyone knew by 
now that the U.S.S.R. harbored no 
aggressive intentions. 

The sincerity of the U.S.S.R.’s peace 
professions, said Mr. Mansfield, 
would be put to the test in the com- 
mittee set up to discuss disarmament 
plans. 
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ELECTIONS TO COUNCILS , 
AND INTERNATIONAL COURT 


HE General Assembly elected two 

members of the Security Council 
on December 6, six members of the 
Economic and Social Council, and six 
members of the International Court of 
Justice. A third member of the Secu- 
rity Council remains to be elected. 


SECURITY COUNCIL Of the six non-per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council—Brazil, Ecuador, India, the 
Netherlands, Turkey, and Yugoslavia 
—three retire at the end of 1951, 
and the Assembly is required to elect 
three new members to succeed them. 
The retiring members are Ecuador, 
India, and Yugoslavia. 

On the first ballot, the Assembly 
elected Chile, with 57 votes, and 
Pakistan, with 55. None of the others 
voted on obtained the required two- 
thirds majority of the 60 Members 
present and voting. The votes were as 
follows: Greece 30, Byelorussian 
S.S.R. 26, Philippines 3, and Australia, 
Argentina, Colombia, and El Salvador 
1 each. 

On the second, third, and fourth 
ballots to elect either Greece or the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. as the third mem- 
ber of the Council, both candidates 
were still short of a two-thirds ma- 
jority, with Greece in each case re- 
ceiving 30 votes, and the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R. 29. 

In an attempt to break the dead- 
lock, three unrestricted ballots were 
then held, but the results of these, 
too, were inconclusive, as follows: 
first—Byelorussian S.S.R. 32, Greece 
24, Philippines 3, and El Salvador 1; 
second — Byelorussian S.S.R. 31, 
Greece 25, Philippines 1, and El 
Salvador 1; third-—Byelorussian S.S.R. 
33, Greece 24, and Philippines 3. 

An eighth ballot was then held, 
restricted again to the leading candi- 
dates, the Byelorussian S.S.R. and 
Greece, but this was also inconclusive, 
with the former obtaining 32 votes, 
and the latter 27. 

Since the deadlock was still un- 
broken, therefore, the Assembly post- 
poned the election in order to give 
all representatives, as explained by the 
President, “time for reflection.” 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL Of the 
eighteen members of the Economic 
and Social Council—Belgium, Chile, 
China, France, India, Peru, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Iran, Mexico, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Poland, Sweden, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Uruguay—the 


terms of the first six expire at the end 


of 1951, and the Assembly is required 
to elect successors. 
On the first ballot, it re-elected 
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France and China and elected Argen- 
tina and Cuba as follows: Argentina 
56, Cuba 53, France 53, and China 
45. The votes on other Members 
which did not receive the required 
two-thirds majority were: Belgium 
38, Egypt 35, Australia 28, Burma 
26, India 3, and Chile, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Li- 
beria, Norway, and Thailand | each. 

On the second ballot, the voting was 
on the four states which received the 
largest numbers of votes among those 
who were not elected on the first 
ballot. Egypt was elected, with 41 
votes, and the other three, Belgium, 
Australia, and Burma, obtained 30, 
24, and 23 votes respectively. 

Voting on the third ballot took 
place only on Belgium and Australia; 
but, with 32 votes for the former and 
23 for the latter, neither received the 
necessary two-thirds majority. 

Sir Keith Officer then announced 
that Australia wished to give way to 
Belgium, whereupon the President 
stated that, notwithstanding _ this 
gesture, it would be necessary to pro- 
ceed to a ballot. Because of this with- 
drawal, however, most representatives 
would probably not wish to vote for 
Australia, he added, although they 


might do so if they wished to. 

On the final ballot, Belgium, with 
47 votes, was re-elected. Five Members 
voted for Australia. Fernand van 
Langenhove, of Belgium, expressed 
his country’s gratitude to Australia. 

Since Argentina had been elected to 
the Economic and Social Council, it 
would give up its seat in the Trustee- 
ship Council as of January 1, an- 
nounced Hipolito Jesus Paz. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT The terms of 
five of the fifteen judges of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice expire on 
February 5, 1952. They are Isidro 
Fabela Alfaro, of Mexico; Green H. 
Hackworth, of the United States; 
Helge Klaestad, of Norway; Sergei 
Borisovich Krylov, of the U.S.S.R.; 
and Charles de Visscher, of Belgium. 
In addition to successors to these 
five members of the Court, the As- 
sembly and the Security Council, vot- 
ing simultaneously and independently, 
were also required to elect a successor 
to the late Judge J. Philadelpho de 
Barros e Azevedo, of Brazil, whose 
term of office would have expired on 
February 5, 1955. Two states, Liech- 
tenstein and Switzerland, which are 
parties to the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court but not Members of the 
United Nations, participated in the 
elections in the Assembly in the same 
manner as Members themselves. 
The Assembly and the Security 
Council proceeded first to elect a suc- 





COUNTING THE VOTES. Seated at the head of the table, Andrew W. Cordier, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary-General, together with Secretariat members and tellers appointed by 
the President of the General Assembly, counts the ballots in the election of new members of 
the Security Council. The Secretary-General and A. H. Feller, General Counsel and Principal 
Director of the Legal Department, converse in the background. Mr. Feller was one of the 
nominees for membership on the International Court of Justice. Seated at the table with Mr. 
Cordier are, left to right, Jose A. Correa (Secretariat); Sven Grafstrom, of Sweden; David Blick- 
enstaff (Secretariat); and Jeptha B. Duncan, of Panama. 
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cessor to the late Judge Barros e 
Azevedo, but, before they did so, 
Sachin Chaudhuri, of India, made a 
statement on behalf of Sir B. N. Rau 
and the Indian delegation. For this 
vacancy, the national group of India 
had nominated Levi Fernandes Car- 
neiro, of Brazil, while the national 
group of Egypt had nominated Sir 
B. N. Rau. The delegation of India 
and Sir B. N. Rau were deeply ap- 
preciative of this gesture of friend- 
ship from Egypt, said Mr. Chaudhuri, 
but they wanted to make it clear that 
the Indian representative was not a 
candidate for this casual vacancy. He 
was, however, a candidate for one 
of the five regular vacancies. 

On the Assembly ballot, Levi Fer- 
nandes Carneiro obtained 60 votes, 
and, in the Security Council, an abso- 
lute majority of 11 votes, and was 
thus elected. In the Assembly, Enrique 
C. Armand Ugon, of Uruguay, and 
Hildebrando Accioly, of Brazil, also 
received 1 vote each. 

Before the voting in the regular 
elections, Yakov A. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R., called attention to the fact 
that, although the names of Sergei 
Alexandrovitch Golunsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., and Judge Sergei Borisovich 
Krylov, also of the U.S.S.R., a present 
member of the Court, appeared in the 
list of nominated candidates, Judge 
Krylov had telegraphed a request that, 
in view of the state of his health— 
which the Soviet national group had 
taken into account in its nomination— 
his candidature should not be put to 
the vote. The Soviet national group 
had nominated Mr. Golunsky, and 
Mr. Malik asked the representatives 
to bear this in mind. 

Francisco Vazquez Treserra, of 
Mexico, reminded the Assembly that 
the candidature of Roberto Cordova, 
of Mexico, had also been withdrawn. 


VOTING FOR FIVE JUDGES The follow- 
ing votes were cast: Judge Hackworth 
(United States) 43, Mr. Golunsky 
(U.S.S.R) 41, Mr. Armand Ugon 
(Uruguay) 41, Sir B. N. Rau (India) 
32, Judge Klaestad (Norway) 29, 
Judge de Visscher (Belgium) 22, 
Ricardo Paras (Philippines) 15, E. 
Maung (Burma) 12, Eelco Nicolas 
van Kleffens (Netherlands) 4, Abdur 
Rahman (Pakistan) 3, A. H. Feller 
(United States), Mom Rajawongse 
Seni Pramoj (Thailand), and Jean 
Spiropoulos (Greece) 2 each, and 
Silverio Lainez (Honduras), Pedro 
Tuason (Philippines), Homero Viteri- 
Lafronte (Ecuador), Tomas Manuel 
Elio (Bolivia), Miguel Parado Solares 
(Guatemala), Casto Rojas (Bolivia), 
Vilhelm Tovsoe-Jensen (Denmark), 
and Zeki Mesut Alsan (Turkey) 1 
each. 

As a result, Judge Hackworth, Mr. 
Golunsky, Mr. Armand Ugon, and 
Sir B. N. Rau obtained the necessary 
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majority so far as the Assembly was 
concerned. 

Dr. L. J. C. Beaufort, of the Neth- 
erlands, then withdrew his delegation’s 
invitation to support the candidacy of 
Dr. van Kleffens. 

On the second ballot, the voting was 
as follows: 

Judge Klaestad (Norway) 29, Judge 
de Visscher (Belgium) 15, Mr. Maung 
(Burma) 7, Mr. Paras (Philippines) 
5, Ricardo J. Alfaro (Panama) 2, and 
Mr. Alsan (Turkey), Alfred Emil 
Fredrick Sandstrom (Sweden), and 
Mr. Tuason (Philippines) 1 each. 

Still no candidate obtained the re- 
quired absolute majority of 32, and 
the Assembly then voted on Judge 
Klaestad and Judge de _ Visscher, 
electing the former with 43 votes. 
Judge de Visscher received 15. 

After an adjournment of 35 
minutes to await the results of the 
elections in the Security Council, the 
Assembly was informed that the 
Council gave an absolute majority of 
votes to the same five candidates 
elected by the Assembly. Those five 
were thus elected. 


VOTING IN COUNCIL Two ballots had 
been required in the Council. on the 
first, the votes were as follows: 

Judge Hackworth 11, Mr. Golunsky 
9, Judge Klaestad 8, Mr. Armand 
Ugon, Sir B. N. Rau, and Judge de 


Visscher 7 each, Mr. Paras 2, and 
Mr. Alsan, Mr. van Kleffens, Mr. 
Maung, and Mr. Spiropoulos 1 each. 

On the second ballot, the votes 
were: 

Mr. Armand Ugon, Judge Hack- 
worth, and Judge Klaestad 9 each, 
Sir B. N. Rau 8, Mr. Golunsky 7, 
Judge de Visscher 4, and Mr, Paras 1. 

Present members of the Court whose 
terms of office expire in 1955 or 1958 
are: in 1955—Alejandro Alvarez 
(Chile), President Jules Basdevant 
(France), Vice-President José Gustavo 
Guerrero (El Salvador), Sir Arnold 
D. McNair (United Kingdom), and 
the newly elected judge from Brazil, 
Levi Fernandes Carneiro; in 1958— 
Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha (Egypt). 
Hsu Mo (China), John E. Read 
(Canada), Bohdan Winiarski (Po- 
land), and Milovan Zoricic (Yugo- 
slavia). 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY-GENERAL At the 
beginning of the first of these two 
plenary meetings of the Assembly on 
December 6, the Secretary-General 
introduced Guillaume Georges-Picot, 
recently appointed Assistant Secretary- 
General for the Department of Social 
Affairs. Mr. Georges-Picot took his 
oath of office before the Assembly and 
in the presence of its Vice-Presidents, 
who had been called to the rostrum 
for the installation. 





FOUR MORE REPLIES ON ‘UNITING FOR PEACE’ 


Indonesia, Lebanon, Mexico, and 
Paraguay have replied regarding the 
availability of armed forces for collec- 
tive security action under the General 
Assembly’s “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution. 


Indonesia’s armed forces, now in 
the process of organization, are en- 
tirely needed for maintaining internal 
security, wrote the permanent repre- 
sentative of Indonesia to the United 
Nations in a letter dated November 5. 
Since the provisional Constitution 
does not provide for the assignment of 
armed forces for purposes other than 
the defence of territorial integrity, a 
final decision must be deferred until 
this Constitution is replaced by the 
one to be established by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. 


The Lebanese army is not in a posi- 
tion in the present circumstances to 
divert part of its forces for the pur- 
pose of establishing an expeditionary 
corps available for sending to coun- 
tries overseas, but the Government is 
continuing to study the possibility of 
a future contribution, the Lebanese 
Foreign Minister wrote on October 
17. 


Mexico is continuing to study the 
possibility of complying with the rec- 
ommendation in the light of the duty 
to maintain internal security, to make 


provision for self-defence and for the 
essential needs of the country’s devel- 
opment, regional commitments, and 
demographic implications of interna- 
tional agreements relating to the sea- 
sonal migration of workers. Stating 
this in a letter on November 5, the 
alternate representative of Mexico to 
the United Nations added that the 
Mexican army has been reorganized, 
and its training and armament have 
been improved. Mexico has always 
supported the principle of collective 
action against aggression. Thus it is a 
member both of the Inter-American 
Defence Council and of the Joint 
Mexican-United States Defence Com- 
mission. The Government will sub- 
mit further reports as necessary. 

Paraguay fully realizes the need for 
an effective contribution to the pur- 
poses of “Uniting for Peace.” However, 
its limited resources do not permit 
it to reorganize its very small armed 
forces, which are intended exclusively 
for defence and internal security and 
are not equipped or trained for mod- 
ern warfare. Nevertheless, the Gov- 
ernment will study ways and means of 
participating. This information was 
contained in a communication from 
the Ministry of External] Relations, 
dated October 16 and transmitted by 
the permanent representative to the 
United Nations. 
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ASSEMBLY ENDS BALKAN COMMITTEE 
APPROVES NEW SUB-COMMISSION 


OR a little more than four years 

the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans and its observer 
groups along the northern frontiers of 
Greece have worked for the preser- 
vation of peace and security in that 
part of the world. 

This committee’s work is now to 

end. On December 7, a plenary meet- 
ing of the General Assembly adopted, 
by a vote of 48 to 5, with | abstention, 
a_ resolution which combined two 
draft resoiutions recommended to it 
by its Ad Hoc Political Committee. 
This resolution provides for the dis- 
solution of UNSCOB within sixty days 
and for the setting up of a Balkan 
sub-commission of the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission established under 
last year’s “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion. A U.S.S.R. proposal to disband 
UNSCOB without replacement and 
without approval of its work was 
defeated by a vote of 5 in favor, 48 
against, with 4 abstentions. 
COMMITTEE DECISIONS The recommen- 
dations of the Ad Hoc Committee 
upon which the Assembly based its 
decisions were made on November 23 
after four days of intensive debate on 
the agenda item, “Threats to the poli- 
tical independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Greece.” In adopting the 
resolutions to discontinue UNSCOB 
and replace it by a Balkan sub- 
commission (the sub-commission 
would be authorized to send observers 
to any area of international tension in 
the Balkans at the request of the state 
or states concerned “but only to the 
territory of states consenting thereto” 
and would also have authority to visit 
such areas itself), the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee rejected a U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion. 

The rejected resolution would have 

recommended “the cessation of inter- 
ference in the affairs of Greece by 
the United States of America”; the 
declaration in Greece of a general 
amnesty; establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Greece and Albania 
and between Greece and Bulgaria; and 
dissolution of the Special Committee 
on the Balkans. 
GREEK RESOLUTION The resolution to 
discontinue UNSCOB was introduced 
by Greece whose representative, Jean 
Politis, referred also to the draft reso- 
lution jointly sponsored by France, 
Greece, Mexico, the United Kingdom 
and the United States for establish- 
ment of a Balkan sub-commission of 
the Peace Observation Commission. 

As early as the nummer of 1946, 
said Mr. Politis, Greece had observed 
“that the bands of irregulars appear- 
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ing in ever increasing numbers on her 
territory, spreading terror and work- 
ing havoc everywhere, were not 
merely scattered and incoherent rem- 
nants of the communist revolt sup- 
pressed in 1945, but the manifestations 
of a wide plan of subversion having 
its Origin and points of support 
abroad.” Greece therefore considered 
it her right and duty to bring the 
matter before the Security Council. 
The Council, continued Mr. Politis, 
had responded to her appeal and dis- 
patched an Investigation Commission. 
And upon the latter’s affirmative find- 
ings, the General Assembly, at its 
second session, had set up a Special 
Committee on the Balkans. 


FOUR YEARS’ WORK “For four years,” he 
said, “this Committee has exercised 
its functions in our country. It did 
so with diligence and authority, with 
a flawless objectivity and an unswerv- 
ing impartiality, Speaking of its work, 
one feels bound to recall the devotion 
of its groups of observers, composed 
of gallant officers. Three among them 
have suffered wounds from bullets shot 
from our neighbors’ territory, Colonel 
Darnell, Lieutenant-Colonel Guillo- 
chon, Major Maury. Once again, 
Greece expresses to them all her 
gratitude.” 

Among the different terms of 
reference given to the Committee 
were some which proved impossible 
of execution. This was solely because 
their implementation “required a frank 
and active collaboration on the part 
of our neighbors.” To such a stand, 
he said, the latter were obstinately 
opposed, disrespectful of the Com- 
mittee and consequently of the Or- 
ganization itself. Though the Com- 
mittee had not attained all the aims 
assigned by its terms of reference, its 
perseverence in pursuing them had 
proved useful in bringing to the lime- 
light the real intentions and designs 
of all concerned. 

Mr. Politis went on to emphasize 
the importance of the services ren- 
dered by the Balkan Committee to the 
cause of peace in that sector of 
Europe. The high purpose to which 
the Committee felt itself dedicated 
and its endeavors to carry out its 
mission in the most objective and 
conscientious way eloquently attested 
to the moral standards of the United 
Nations. 

POTENTIAL DANGER The mere presence 
of the Committee on the spot “and 


its readiness to foil the fraud and 
intrigue upon which the subversive 


action was mainly based” had been 
efficacious. 

A potential danger still existed, but 
it was equally true that the resistance 
possibilities of the Greek people had 
been considerably expanded, thus ren- 
dering less probable a recrudescence 
of subversive activities. Therefore the 
maintenance on the spor of a United 
Nations organ appeared a precaution 
out of proportion to the actual risk 
and an onerous one for the Organiza- 
tion. 

For these reasons Greece had sub- 
mitted a draft resolution which ap- 
proved the report of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on _ the 
Balkans; expressed “deep apprecia- 
tion” of the great services which the 
Committee had rendered for the 
preservation of peace and security in 
the Balkans; expressed to the Com- 
mittee’s observers gratitude for the 
courage with which they had accom- 
plished their difficult and dangerous 
task; and decided to end the Special 
Committee within 60 days from the 
adoption of the resolution. 

“On the other hand,” Mr. Politis 
said, ‘“‘we must take into consideration 
the Special Committee’s final recom- 
mendation,” that the General Assem- 
bly “consider the advisability of main- 
taining United Nations vigilance over 
the Balkans in the light of the present 
nature of the threat to peace in that 
areas.” 


JOINT DRAFT RESOLUTION To face such 
a potential danger, he concluded, 
Greece had joined with other delega- 
tions in drawing up the text of a 
second draft resolution. 

This second draft resolution, the 
resolution sponsored jointly by France, 
Greece, Mexico, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, was spoken to 
by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, who said that his delegation 
also warmly supported the Greek draft 
resolution the effect of which, if 
passed, would be to “wind up” the 
Special Committee not because it 
had failed, but because it had been so 
successful. 

In 1946, Sir Gladwyn recalled, the 
Greek Government had been harassed 
by guerrilla forces aided by nations 
across its northern frontiers. The 
efforts of the Greek army had soon 
improved the situation, and by 1947 
most of the guerrilla bands had been 
driven out. At present there were 
hardly any left. 

These tremendous efforts of the 
Greek army and people, Sir Gladwyn 
continued, had been greatly aided by 
the United Nations Special Commit- 
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tee on the Balkans and its observers. 
The Special Committee had been able 
to inform the world about the situa- 
tion on the northern frontiers and 
about the foreign help given. This 
work was almost certainly a deterrent 
to evil-doers. 

But now, he said, the situation had 
changed. Happily, the Greek Govern- 
ment was now “master in its own 
house.” It did not wish to be the 
object of special United Nations 
concern and had itself proposed termi- 
nation of the Special Committee. 


TRIBUTE TO OBSERVERS In supporting the 
Greek resolution, his delegation had 
no doubt that the General Assembly 
would wish to pay a “handsome trib- 
ute” to the work of the Special Com- 
mittee and its gallant observers, some 
of whom had “laid down their lives 
in the cause of peace.” 

However, if the Special Committee 
was wound up, it might be wise to 
continue to show some concern for the 
situation. There might be set up a 
special Balkans sub-committee of the 
Peace Observation Commission. It 
would not normally be represented 
outside New York. But if the situation 
should deteriorate, the sub-commission 
could: send an observer to any 
Balkan country if, in accordance with 
the terms of the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution, a country wished it to do 
so. 

Therefore, he concluded, a second 
resolution would be submitted along 
these lines by the United Kingdom, 
United States and other delegations. 

The United Nations, said Benjamin 
V. Cohen, of the United States, could 
take great pride in what it had done 
to preserve the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece. 
Border incidents still occurred, but the 
situation had markedly improved, and 
Greece could devote much more of its 
resources to binding up its wounds 
and building a stable and secure exist- 
ence. 


GENERAL THREAT But there was now a 
more general threat to Greece, as the 
UNSCOB report showed, which was part 
of the general tension in the Balkans. 
The Cominform was continuing its 
familiar subversive techniques and 
economic and political pressure, and 
it was difficult to say where danger 
might flare up. 

The United States delegation agreed 
with Greece that it would be appro- 
priate now to bring the activities of 
UNSCOB to a close with the change in 
character of the threat to Greece. 
However, there was still general ten- 
sion in the Balkans, and therefore the 
United States was joining with the 
other sponsors in proposing a Balkan 
sub-commission of the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission. 

The Dominican Republic, said Dr. 
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Joaquim Salazar, was deeply concerned 
with Greek problems. Any act of ag- 
gression, direct or indirect, by one 
country or group of countries in the 
affairs of another state, made that 
country a victim. The Dominican Re- 
public, which had known this sort of 
intervention more than once, would 
support the suggestion of UNSCoOB that 
the General Assembly reaffirm the im- 
portance of the Balkan situation. It 
would aiso support any resolution that 
would attain those ends, such as the 
joint draft resolution. 

Support for the two draft resolu- 
tions was also expressed by Dr. Hector 
David Castro (El Salvador). His dele- 
gation, although wishing to support 
the Greek resolution, had hesitated, he 
said, to discontinue UNSCoB without 
having an observer in Greece. In the 
joint draft resolution that flaw had 
been remedied because a sub-com- 
mission in New York would be able 
to go to the Balkans if necessary. 

Cuba, too, gave both draft resolu- 
tions its “warmest support,” said Dr. 
Gonzalo Guell, while Dr. Alvaro M. 
Macedo, of Uruguay, although doubt- 
ful about the paragraph in the Greek 
proposal calling for discontinuance of 
UNSCoB, did, however, support estab- 
lishment of a sub-commission of the 
Peace Observation Commission. 


CLARIFICATION A request for clarifica- 
tion was made by Dr. C. L. Patijn, of 


the Netherlands. Dr. Patijn asked 
whether, in terms of the joint draft 
resolution, the sub-commission would 
have the right to visit the countries 
concerned, or to send observers, with- 
out the permission of the Peace Ob- 
servation Commission. It should be 
able to act quickly if a situation re- 
quired quick action, he said. 

In reply, Mr. Cohen (United 
States) said the draft resolution asked 
the Peace Observation Commission to 
establish a Balkan sub-commission 
which would have “authority” to send 
observers to any area of international 
tension in the Balkans, on the request 
of a state, but only to consenting 
states, and to visit such an area if it 
deemed necessary. It seemed to his 
delegation, therefore, that the sub- 
commission would have the right to 
send observers or to visit an area with- 
out consulting the Peace Observation 
Commi'ssion. 

Greece, said Mr. Politis, agreed 
with the interpretation given by the 
United States regarding the scope of 
the joint proposal. 

Support for both draft resolutions 
was indicated by the representatives 
of Belgium, Bolivia, Egypt, Lebanon, 
and Nicaragua. 

When the Chairman, Selim Sarper, 
of Turkey, said the Committee would 
proceed to vote on the two draft reso- 
lutions, Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 





THREATS TO THE POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE AND 
TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY OF GREECE 


Resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly at its 35Ist plenary meeting 
on December 7, 1951—(adopted on 
the report of the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee (A 1984)) 


A 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


HAVING CONSIDERED the report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans, 

1. APPROvEs the said report; 


2. EXPRESSES its deep appreciation of 
the invaluable services rendered for the 
preservation of peace and security in the 
Balkans by the members of the Special 
Committee; 

3. EXPRESSES its warm gratitude for 
the gallantry with which the observers 
of the Special Committee have carried 
out their difficult and dangerous task; 

4. DEcIDEs to discontinue the Special 
Committee within sixty days after the 
adoption of the present resolution. 


B 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


RECALLING its resolution 377 (V) 
(“Uniting for peace”), part A, section B 
establishing a Peace Observation Com- 





mission which could observe and report 
on the situation in any area where there 
exists international tension, the continu- 
ance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, 

CONSIDERING that the situation in the 
Balkans may require prompt establish- 
ment of observation as contemplated in 
resolution 377 (V), part A, section B, 

RESOLVES to request the Peace Obser- 
vation Commission to establish a Balkan 
sub-commission, composed of not less 
than three nor more than five members, 
with its seat at the United Nations 
Headquarters, with authority: 

(a) To dispatch such observers as it 
may deem necessary to any area of 
international tension in the Balkans on 
the request of any State or States con- 
cerned, but only to the territory of States 
consenting thereto; 

(b) To visit, if it deems necessary, 
any area in which observation requested 
under sub-paragraph (a) is being con- 
ducted; 

(c) To consider such data as may be 
submitted to it by its members or ob- 
servers and to make such reports as it 
deems necessary to the Peace Observation 
Commission and to the Secretary-General 
for the information of Member States. 
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U.S.S.R., said this would be “unduly 
hasty” and asked to be put on the list 
to speak on this question on the fol- 
lowing day. Dr. Katz-Suchy (Poland) 
said he also wished to speak later. 


The Chairman suggested that the 
meeting be adjourned until the next 
day. 

When the Committee met again on 
the following day, Joao Carlos Muniz 
said Brazil concurred in the Greek 
Government’s new approach to the 
question. As the report of UNscoB had 
pointed out, however, there was con- 
siderable evidence of continuing aid 
by Albania and Bulgaria to Greek 
guerrillas and other armed groups in 
defiance of the General Assembly’s in- 
junctions. Nevertheless, the vigilance 
of the Special Committee had been 
largely responsible for the change in 
the Balkan situation. As a participant 
in that group, Brazil deeply ap- 
preciated the valuable service it had 
rendered and felt that it should be 
continued in some form as an effective 
deterrent to the use of force to im- 
pose political solutions. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY The Greek prob- 
lem, Mr. Muniz continued, should 
now come within the framework of the 
system of collective security which the 
United Nations was endeavoring to 
bring into operation under the terms 
of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, 
under which a Peace Observation 
Commission was established for the 
specific purpose of observing and re- 
porting on situations “where there 
existed international tension the con- 
tinuance of which was likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” The joint 
draft resolution would restrict the 
action of the proposed Balkan sub- 
commission in such a manner as to 
rule out objections which might be 
raised on grounds of violation of 
Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 
The proposed sub-commission was a 
natural corollary of the collective se- 
curity system which the Organization 
was slowly and determinedly building, 
and, accordingly, the joint draft reso- 
lution merited full support. 


U.S.S.R. POSITION Mr. Tsarapkin (U.S. 
S.R.), maintained the position of his 
delegation at previous Assembly ses- 
sions—that inclusion of the Greek 
item in the agenda was unjustified, 
that the charges of threats to the 
political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece by her northern 
neighbors were unfounded, and that 
the continuance of the illegal United 
Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans in any form whatsoever was com- 
pletely unwarranted. 

Discussion of the item, he said, had 
in fact hampered the restoration of 
normal relations between Greece and 
Albania and Bulgaria. Certain powers 
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had intended to divert attention from 
the true facts of the situation in 
Greece; to blind public opinion to the 
arbitrary domestic measures of the 
Greek Government and its aggressive 
plans against the neighboring people’s 
democracies; to conceal the flagrant 
interference by the United States and 
the United Kingdom in the internal 
affairs of Greece and their aggressive 
designs in the Balkans; and to slander 
the people’s democracies by pre- 
posterous charges. 

The Special Committee in its re- 
port had concluded that Albania and 
Bulgaria did in fact threaten the politi- 
cal independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Greece, Mr. Tsarapkin con- 
tinued, but had given no facts to sup- 
port that conclusion. It had sought to 
deflect consideration of the realities 
of the Greek situation to channels 
deemed advantageous to the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Since 
the establishment of the Special Com- 
mittee, incidents on the Greek frontiers 
had increased fivefold. The United 
States, which dominated the Commit- 
tee, wished to create such border fric- 
tion in order to provoke the Greek 
authorities to slander Albania and Bul- 
garia. The Special Committee’s re- 
port included Hungary, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia in the category of 
states which threatened Greece, despite 
the absence of any common frontiers 
between those nations. 

Greece, Mr. Tsarapkin charged, was 
constantly instigating acts of sabotage 
against Albania and Bulgaria and 
Greek officers were training spies, 
agents and diversionists for that pur- 
pose. They were armed by the Greek 
Government and supplied with funds 
from United States and United King- 
dom sources. 

The United Nations Special Com- 
mittee, he said, had actually become 
the Balkan intelligence organ of the 
United States Government. Its struc- 
ture had been changed so that it cur- 
rently was engaged in collecting in- 
formation on the people’s democracies. 
The joint draft resolution now pro- 
posed to change its title so that it 
could be used more effectively as a 
tool of the Anglo-American bloc. 


The U.S.S.R. stressed the need to 
discontinue the Special Committee. 
The people’s democracies were not 
threatening Greece; the sole threat to 
that country came from the United 
States. Its interference in political and 
military matters in Greece had been 
openly avowed by the United States 
and British press. 

By displaying the Communist bogey, 
the United States put obstacles in the 
way of Greek industrial development 
and had endeavored to keep the coun- 
try as a source of raw materials for 
the benefit of American monopolies. 
Unemployment had reached unpre- 





cedented heights, and the workers’ 
standard of living was two to three 
times lower than before the war. 


ATLANTIC BLOC Greece, Mr. Tsarapkin 
declared, had been turned into a mil- 
itary base for the United States. The 
building of military aerodromes and 
the improvement of ports formed part 
of United States plans for aggression. 
The complete dependence of Greece 
on the United States and on the Unit- 
ed Kingdom had been achieved by 
its inclusion in the Atlantic bloc. And 
to keep the Greek people in sub- 
servience, the present rulers had in- 
stituted a terrorist regime. The coun- 
try had been transformed into a vast 
concentration camp, and the Govern- 
ment was empowered to condemn to 
death patriots who fought for peace 
and democracy. Hundreds of persons 
suspected of democratic activity and 
of working for peace had been ar- 
rested, apart from the tens of thou- 
sands of people already languishing 
in prison, of whom three thousand 
had been sentenced to death. 

The Assembly must once more take 
up the cause of the victims of political 
terrorism. It must demand the an- 
nulment of death sentences, cessation 
of terrorism, the proclamation of a 
general amnesty and the closing of 
concentration camps. Peace could not 
be brought back to Greece so long as 
the representatives of the democratic 
movement were being persecuted and 
so long as the United States of 
America helped to maintain that situa- 
tion by its interference in the coun- 
try’s domestic concerns. 

The joint draft resolution was un- 
satisfactory. It did not state the real 
reasons for the position in Greece and 
for that country’s relations with 
Albania and Bulgaria. As for the pro- 
posal to establish another organ, this 
was merely an attempt to retain the 
Special Committee under another 
name. Unable to find any valid rea- 
sons for keeping it in existence, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
had applied their usual technique of 
substituting one body for another in 
order to keep their control over a 
certain region and mask their plans of 
aggression. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT Mr. Tsarapkin 
then said his delegation proposed that 
the Greek resolution be amended to 
delete three paragraphs which ex- 
pressed approval of UNSCOB’s report. 
appreciation of its services, and grati- 
tude for the gallantry of its observers. 
The amendment would also have 
eliminated the phrase “within 60 days 
after the adoption of this resolution” 
from the paragraph referring to the 
discontinuing of UNSCOB. ; 
His delegation also had submitted 
a draft resolution, said Mr. Tsarap- 
kin, which stated the true facts about 
Greece and offered the appropriate 
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solution. (For the texts of the draft 
resolutions, see below.) 

The next speaker was Salvador P. 
Lopez, who said the Philippines ap- 
proved the Greek draft resolution 
and the general terms of the joint 
draft resolution. It was a fitting time 
to pay a tribute to the Greek people’s 
efforts to ward off threats to the poli- 
tical independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of their country and also to ex- 
press appreciation of the work of 
UNSCOB. 

The discontinuance of that body did 
not mean that the threats to Greece 
had ceased to exist, Mr. Lopez said, 
and the Committee must formally re- 
ject the familiar tactics used by the 
U.S.S.R. to divert attention from the 
issues. Not only did the U.S.S.R. ap- 
peal to the humanitarian feelings of 
the Committee, but it put forward the 
idea that Greece was economically 
weak and unstable. If there was any 
weakness or any instability, it was due 
to the fact that the country had been 
waging war for eleven years. The first 
requirement was that neighboring 
countries cease to support the guer- 
rillas and so allow Greece to reduce 
her armed forces. 


SUB-COMMISSION’S MANDATE A Balkan 
sub-commission should certainly be set 
up and should operate, insofar as 
practicable, within the framework of 
the Assembly resolution. But the ques- 
tion arose whether the Commission 
had sufficient authority to act or 
whether, before taking up any task, 
it should seek a specific mandate from 
the General Assembly, or from the 
Interim Committee when the Assem- 
bly was not in session, or from the 
Security Council. Moreover, the Com- 
mission’s terms of reference could be 
interpreted even more strictly in the 
light of the proviso that the Com- 
mission should not go into any terri- 
tory except upon the invitation or with 
the consent of the government of that 
territory. A reasonable interpretation 
of the Commission’s terms of reference 
would be that it should be in a state 
of readiness to comply with any re- 
quest that might be addressed to it by 
any one of those organs, and the 
establishment of a Balkan sub-com- 
mission could be viewed as part of the 
process whereby the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission would place itself in 
that state of preparedness. 

Mr. Lopez thought the Commission 
should be given a broader mandate, 
since there were other regions, apart 
from the Balkans, where the mainte- 
nance of international peace and se- 
curity was likely to be endangered. It 
was to be hoped that the Commission 
would be authorized to frame its or- 
ganization on a regional basis so as to 
be able to set up any sub-commissions 
that circumstances might make desir- 
able. 
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Also, he continued, the terms of 
reference of the Balkan sub-commis- 
sion as set out in the joint draft 
resolution were insufficiently precise 
as to its relationship with the Peace 
Observation Commission. Doubt 
might arise as to whether the latter 
would have authority to send 
observers to any territory without 
reference to the Commission. Nor 
was it clear to what extent the work 
of the sub-commission should be di- 
rected and supervised by the Peace 
Observation Commission. Since the 
sub-commission would be the first 
subsidiary body created by the Peace 
Observation Commission, the latter’s 
relations with its subsidiary organs 
should be defined immediately, to en- 
sure proper functioning. 


MEMBERSHIP The proposed membership 
of the sub-commission also called for 
comment. According to United Na- 
tions practice, sub-commissions were 
either composed of states members of 


| TEXTS OF DRAFT RESOLUTIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE 


Greece: draft resolution 


The General Assembly, 


Having considered the report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans: 

1. Approves the said report; 

2. Expresses its deep appreciation of 
the invaluable services rendered for the 
preservation of peace and security in the 
Balkans by the members of the Special 
Committee; 

3. Expresses its warm gratitude for 
the gallantry with which the observers of 
the Special Committee have carried out 
their difficult and dangerous task; 

4. Decides to discontinue the Special 
Committee within 60 days after the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 


France, Greece, Mexico, United King- 

dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 

land, and United States of America: draft 
resolution 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its Resolution 377 A (V), 
section B (Uniting for Peace) establish- 
ing a Peace Observation Commission 
which could observe and report on the 
situation in any area where there exists 
international tension, the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and se- 
curity, 

Considering that the situation in the 
Balkans may require prompt establish- 
ment of observation as contemplated in 
resolution 377 A (V), section B, 

Resolves to request the Peace Obser- 
vation Commission to establish a Balkan 
sub-commission, composed of not less 
than three nor more than five members, 
with its seat at the United Nations head- 
quarters, with authority 


the parent body or of states members 
some of whom might not be repre- 
sented on the parent body. But the 
text of the joint draft resolution said 
merely that the Balkan sub-commission 
should be composed “of not less than 
three nor more than five members.” 
If it was intended that the usual 
United Nations practice should be 
followed, explicit reference should be 
made thereto. It was advisable, Mr. 
Lopez concluded, that the stipulation 
regarding membership should be 
broadened to allow participation of 
states which were not members of the 
Peace Observation Commission. 

The U.S.S.R., recalled J. R. Jordaan, 
of the Union of South Africa, had 
supported the unjustified claim of the 
defeated Bulgarian Government in 
1946 for a portion of Greek national 
territory. Since the rejection of that 
claim, Greece had been the target of 
Communist intrigue and propaganda. 
With the help of the United Nations, 
it had heroically resisted the threats to 





(a) To despatch such observers as 
it may deem necessary to any area of 
international tension in the Balkans on 
the request of any State or States con- 
cerned, but only to the territory of 
States consenting thereto; 

(b) To visit, if it deems necessary, 
any area in which observation re- 
quested under paragraph (a) is being 
conducted; 

(c) To consider such data as may 
be submitted to it by its members or 
observers and to make such reports as 
it deems necessary to the Peace Ob- 
servation Commission and to the Sec- 
retary-General for the information of 
Members. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: draft 
resolution 


The General Assembly, 


With the object of restoring the situa- 
tion in Greece to normal, 
Recommends the following measures: 

(a) The cessation of interference in 
the affairs of Greece by the United 
States of America; 

(b) The declaration in Greece of a 
general amnesty, the abolition of con- 
centration camps for Greek democrats, 
and the annulment of all death sen- 
tences passed by Greek courts on 
Greek Democrats, including annul- 
ment of the death sentence passed by 
a special military tribunal in Athens 
on 16 November 1951 on 12 Greek 
patriots; 

(c) The establishment of diplo- 
matic relations between Greece and Al- 
bania, and between Greece and Bul- 
garia; 

(d) The dissolution of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans. 
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its political independence and terri- 
torial integrity and now was able to 
declare that the Special Committee 
was no longer necessary. South Africa 
supported the proposal for a Balkan 
sub-commission and joined in tribute 
to the gallant observers of the Special 
Committee. 

Colombia, said A. Ramirez Moreno, 
would vote for both the Greek draft 
resolution and the joint draft resolu- 
tion. The U.S.S.R., he went on, had 
taken a stand as the champion of de- 
mocracy. It was accusing the freedom- 
loving countries of organizing concen- 
tration camps in their territories. There 
was doubtless no need for such things 
in the U.S.S.R. 


Speaking on a point of order, Mr. 
Tsarapkin asked the Chairman to re- 
quest the representative of Colombia 
to confine his comments to the subject 
under discussion. The Chairman said 
he thought the representative of Co- 
lombia might adhere more closely to 
the subject under discussion. 


He failed to understand, said Mr. 
Moreno, why he should be called to 
order for criticising the U.S.S.R., 
whose representative had already 
hurled so many baseless accusations 
against Greece and the United States. 
He particularly regretted any criti- 
cism of the latter country. It was 
acting as the shield of humanity. And 
Greece, the founder of European civi- 
lization, did not need any lessons in 
maintaining freedom. 


CHILEAN AMENDMENT The representa- 
tive of Chile, Manuel Trucco, said his 
delegation approved the joint draft 
resolution but would like to propose 
an amendment to the Greek draft reso- 
lution to include recommendations for 
the cessation of assistance to and the 
disarmament of Greek guerrillas; the 
renewal, revision or establishment of 
frontier agreements; the provision of 
no arms or materials of war either 
directly or indirectly to Albania and 
Bulgaria, and for the co-operation of 
the states concerned with the appro- 
priate United Nations body. 


China, said Liu Chieh, had always 
considered the Special Committee of 
paramount importance, not only in 
itself, but as a manifestation of United 
Nations action. As to the point raised 
by the Philippine representative, he 
felt that the General Assembly was 
the proper authority to confer powers 
on the Peace Observation Commission 
and any possible sub-commissions. Chi- 
na would support both the Greek and 
the joint draft resolution. 


When the Committee resumed its 
debate on November 23, the first 
speaker, Vladimir Prochazka, of 
Czechoslovakia, pointed out that the 
Assembly, for the fifth time, was con- 
sidering the Greek question on the 
basis of the report drafted by the 
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Special Committee. Once again, the 
Assembly was asked to approve the 
report, but the retention of the Special 
Committee was no longer requested. 
On the contrary, it was suggested that 
it be abolished. 


Czechoslovakia believed the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans and its 
terms of reference were irreconcilable 
with the Charter. All its activities had 
therefore been illegal. Furthermore, 
the Committee had acted unilaterally 
and tendentiously. His delegation ad- 
vocated abolition of the Committee, 
not for the reason mentioned in the 
Greek draft resolution, but because it 
was incompatible with the principles 
of peace and the purposes of the 
United Nations. Its main aim had 
been to maintain the myth that the 
political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece had been threat- 
ened by neighboring countries and 
by Albania and Bulgaria in particular 
but actually the Greek question had 
arisen from the setting up of a reac- 
tionary Government forced upon the 
Greek people by foreign governments. 


It was useful, Mr. Prochazka went 
on, to consider the Committee’s activ- 
ities in connection with the “threats 
to the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Greece,” since those 
threats actually came from the Com- 
mittee itself. 


There was reason to wonder why 
those who had supported the establish- 
ment of the Special Committee now 
favored its abolition. According to 
them, it was because the Committee 
had completed its functions. The ac- 
tual reason was that the imperialist 
powers had succeeded in making 
Greece accede to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 


IMPERIALIST PLANS The aggressive plans 
of the imperialist powers went even 
further: they aimed at securing new 
bases and new allies in Greece. The 
establishment of a new organ was 
being proposed; it would be a sub- 
commission of the Peace Observation 
Commission and would be called the 
Balkan Sub-Commission. As Czecho- 
slovakia had already emphasized, the 
system of collective measures imposed 
upon the United Nations was only an 
attempt to transform the Organization 
into an aggressive body; the proposal 
to establish the contemplated sub- 
commission was one aspect of that 
policy. 

The peoples of Albania and Bul- 
garia had no aggressive intentions 
toward their neighbors. If the Bal- 
kan situation was a threat to peace, 
it was due to the presence of the 
imperialist powers. 

Czechoslovakia opposed the two 
draft resolutions submitted by Greece 
and by the United States of America, 


France, Greece, Mexico and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. It also opposed the 
Chilean amendment to the Greek draft 


resolution, Finally, Czechoslovakia 
supported all the proposals in the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution as the only 
proposals which could ensure the po- 
litical independence and_ territorial 
integrity of Greece. 


CANADIAN VIEW To Canada’s repre- 
sentative, R. M. Macdonnell, the 
position was quite simple. The Ad 
Hoc Political Committee had before 
it a report by UNSCoB and two draft 
resolutions. In the first draft resolu- 
tion, the General Assembly would 
terminate UNSCOB; under the second, 
it would decide to substitute for that 
Committee a sub-commission of the 
Peace Observation Commission to ob- 
serve the Balkan situation. Canada 
supported that line of approach be- 
cause that was what Greece, the coun- 
try primarily concerned, wanted. The 
Greek Government was better able 
than any other to decide how the 
United Nations could best safeguard 
her political independence and terri- 
torial integrity. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R., said Mr. 
Astapenko, had always maintained 
that the subject of threats to the 
political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece was irrelevant to 
the purposes of the United Nations as 
defined by the Charter. By submitting 
that matter again to the General As- 
sembly, the rulers of certain countries, 
particularly the United States of Amer- 
ica, were seeking to place the responsi- 
bility for the present situation in 
Greece on other countries and to 
divert the attention of world public 
opinion from their interference in 
Greek domestic affairs. 


In considering the draft resolution 
submitted by France, Greece, Mexico, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America, the nefarious activ- 
ities of the Special Committee, whose 
report was before the Committee, 
should not be forgotten, said Mr. 
Astapenko. 


REPORT DENOUNCED According to this 
report, it was the people’s democracies 
which threatened the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
Greece, but as that allegation was 
based on the evidence of persons at 
present in Greek prisons, it could 
hardly be claimed that the conclusions 
of the report were well grounded. 


In fact, the threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity 
of Greece came from the United States 
of America, which was seeking to 
make Greece a fortress and to use the 
Greek people as cannon-fodder. 


When Mr. Astapenko went on to 
make an urgent appeal to the United 
Nations to save the lives of Greek 
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patriots sentenced to death by the 
Athens military court, he was called 
to order by the Chairman, who pointed 
out that his statement had no con- 
nection with the matter before the 
Committee. 

The UNSCOB report contained slan- 
derous accusations against some peo- 
ple’s democracies, said Mr. Astapenko, 
and in particular against Albania and 
Bulgaria. It was unthinkable not to 
answer those accusations and show 
that the threats to the political inde- 
pendence of Greece came not from 
the people’s democracies, but from the 
Greek leaders. His statement was 
therefore directly connected with the 
item being considered. The report of 
the Special Committee did not make 
the slightest reference to Greek policy 
regarding Epirus, nor to the continual 
violations of the Albanian frontiers 
by Greek armed forces. This was a 
deliberate policy of provocation aimed 
at maintaining tension between Greece 
and Bulgaria and Albania—an integral 
part of American Balkan policy. 

To make it possible to restore the 
situation in Greece to normal, the 
U.S.S.R. had proposed that measures 
be taken to end interference in the 
affairs of Greece by the United States 
of America. He fully supported that 
proposal. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S VIEW The Balkan situa- 
tion was likely to-constitute a threat 
to international peace, and it was 
therefore desirable that the United 
Nations should request one of its or- 
gans to observe developments, said 
Srdja Prica, of Yugoslavia. It was 
logical to entrust that duty to a sub- 
commission of the Peace Observation 
Commission, and Yugoslavia would 
vote for the joint draft resolution. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was 
a typical example of the demagogic 
and propagandist methods so often 
resorted to by its authors, who attrib- 
uted to themselves the role of pro- 
tectors of human rights and of fighters 
for the freedom and independence of 
peoples. 

Yugoslavia had always had the ob- 
servance of democratic rights at heart 
and had always supported requests for 
the repeal of death sentences on Greek 
patriots. But it considered that it was 
not for those who had made the Greek 
democratic movement an instrument 
of their own policy to claim to be 
the protectors of Greek democracy. 
And it was odd to find that the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution only con- 
cerned twelve patriots condemned in 
Athens and was silent with regard to 
General Marcos, who led and organ- 
ized resistance against the fascist in- 
vaders of Greece, and of whom there 
had been no news since it had been 
learned that he was in Hungary. 


His delegation would vote for the 
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DRAFT RESOLUTION 
RULED IRRELEVANT 


A U.S.S.R. draft resolution propos- 
ing that the President of the Assembly 
negotiate with the Greek Government 
for the remission of 12 death sen- 
tences passed by the Athens Special 
Military Tribunal was ruled irrelevant 
to the agenda item under discussion 
(Threats to the Political Independence 
and Territorial Integrity of Greece). 
The proposal was introduced on No- 
vember 19 by Yakov A. Malik. The 
Chairman’s ruling.that there would be 
no debate on this matter was upheld 
by a vote of 32 in favor to 5 against, 
with 16 abstentions. 





Uruguayan draft resolution which re- 
quested the President of the General 
Assembly to use his good offices to 
induce the Greek Government to re- 
frain from executing the sentences 
pronounced on Greek partisans. It 
could not support the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution, the true aim of which was 
to make use of the tragic fate of 
human beings to serve a hegemony 
contrary to the independence of the 
Balkan nations. 

Martinez Moreno, Costa Rica, re- 
calling the anxiety with which his 
country had always considered any 
threat likely to endanger the peace of 
the world, said Costa Rica would vote 
for the Greek draft resolution and the 
joint draft resolution. 


AUSTRALIA Australia, said A. H. 
Tange, was glad to note that the 
Greek Government now could meet 
the situation on its frontiers without 
outside help. 

The Greek recommendation that 
the Special Committee be discontinued 
was in accordance with the conclu- 
sions of the Committee’s report. The 
joint draft resolution was also con- 
sistent with those conclusions, since 
it would enable the United Nations to 
exercise the continued vigilance which 
the Special Committee had recom- 
mended. 

Because of non-co-operation from 
Greece’s neighbors, the Special Com- 
mittee had been unable to carry out 
the work of conciliation allocated to 
it, but it had, nevertheless, successfully 
fulfilled its second purpose, which was 
to ascertain the facts and, by publish- 
ing them, prove to the world that the 
Organization was capable of prompt 
and firm action; and, at the same time, 
to provide Greece with a moral bul- 
wark behind which it could proceed 
with its work of reconstruction and 
recovery. 

The U.S.S.R. representative had put 
an entirely different point of view be- 
fore the Committee. As in the past, 
he had condemned the Special Com- 


mittee’s report, dismissed the evidence 
submitted, and cast doubt on the im- 
partiality of the Committee. With the 
aid of quotations from the report, he 
had attempted to prove that both the 
Governments represented on the Spe- 
cial Committee—and Australia was 
one of them—and the observers sent 
by that Committee had resorted to 
threats and intimidation, and that the 
information they had collected was 
biased. 

Australia considered the report 
logical and impartial; it was clear 
even from the statements made by the 
U.S.S.R. representative himself that 
the Special Committee had been ex- 
tremely cautious and impartial. 

The Australian delegation, Mr. 
Tange concluded, would support the 
joint draft resolution but would re- 
serve its position on the various pro- 
posed amendments, in particular that 
of Chile. 


USEFUL SAFEGUARDS Pakistan, said 
Ahmad S. Bokhari, believed it would 
be superfluous to define the functions 
of the sub-commission in detail in 
the body of the joint draft resolution, 
since, according to the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution, the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission could, upon the in- 
vitation or with the consent of any 
one Member state, appoint a sub-com- 
mission and send observers into any 
area where there was_ international 
tension. Nevertheless, the resolution as 
it stood embodied useful safeguards, 
and he was prepared to vote for it. 

He was pleased to note that the 
Chilean delegation’s amendment rec- 
ommended the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations between Greece and 
the other countries and was also glad 
that a similar recommendation ap- 
peared in the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion. As for the other recommenda- 
tions in the Chilean amendment, he 
believed it would be better not to con- 
fine the sub-commission within the 
narrow limits of specific terms of 
reference. 

He hoped that the appointment of the 
sub-commission, which should serve 
the interests of all states, Members 
or not, would not give rise to any 
unjustifiable suspicion, Mr. Bokhari 
concluded. 

New Zealand would vote for both 
the Greek draft resolution and the 
joint draft resolution, said F. H. 
Corner. The appointment of a sub- 
commission for the Balkans would be 
a sound measure. The present threats 
to Greece and Yugoslavia from the 
Cominform fully justified the main- 
tenance of an observer body in that 
region. 

The close bonds uniting Turkey and 
Greece were recalled by Ilhan Savut, 
of Turkey, who expressed the anxiety 
which the situation in Greece had 
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caused the Turkish Government for 
the past five years. The Turkish dele- 
gation would vote for both the draft 
resolution submitted by Greece and 
the joint draft resolution. 


URUGUAYAN PROPOSAL When the Chair- 
man stated that the list of speakers 
was closed, Alvaro M. Macedo, of 
Uruguay, requested an opportunity to 
submit a draft resolution calling upon 
the President of the General Assembly 
to use his good offices in an effort to 
secure commutation of recent death 
sentences pronounced by the Greek 
courts. 

The representative of Greece said 
he respected the Uruguayan delega- 
tion’s motives, but the draft resolution 
had lost its purpose as the Chairman 
already had ruled excluding the ques- 
tion of the death sentences from the 
discussions of the Committee. (See 
box on previous page.) 

When the Chairman invited the 
Committee to take a decision on this 
matter, a long procedural debate en- 
sued. On the vote, the Chair’s ruling 
was upheld by 26 votes in favor to 11 
against — the Byelorussion S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
India, Indonesia, Israel, Poland, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R. and 
Uruguay — with 19 abstentions. 

The representative of Uruguay said 
he would support the joint draft reso- 
lution. 

Pierre Ordonneau, for France, 
paid tribute to the achievements of the 
Greek people, who had played the 
major role in overcoming the situa- 
tion in Greece. He supported the 
Greek proposal and also the joint 
draft resolution. 


UKRAINIAN S.S.R. His delegation, said 
L. T. Palamartchouk, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., had never doubted that the 
charges made by Greece were false 
and artificialh UNSCOB had _ been 
praised, but the facts showed that it 
had worked toward goals which had 
nothing to do with international peace 
and security. The Committee was a 
tool of the United States. The report 
heaped charges on the people’s democ- 
racies for which there existed no 
proof. 

When there was an attempt to show 
that Albania and Bulgaria had violated 
peace in the Balkans, he continued, 
there should also be consideration of 
the “aggressive plans hatched by 
Greece against Albania.” The eco- 
nomic depression in Greece was a 
result of the country’s dependence on 
the United States. “Terror” was reign- 
ing there but, in spite of this, opposi- 
tion to the Government continued. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R.° considered 
the joint draft resolution entirely un- 
acceptable and would vote against it. 
The proposal would give wider powers 
to the envisaged Balkan sub-commis- 
sion than were enjoyed by the present 
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body. As for the Chilean amendment 
to that proposal, it repeated the false 
statements in the UNSCOB report, and 
he would vote against all of it except 
the part calling for renewed diplo- 
matic relations between Greece and 
its neighbors. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R., he concluded, 
would vote for the U.S.S.R. draft reso- 
lution. 

Kolli S. Tamba, of Liberia, dis- 
cussed the U.S.S.R. proposal, which, 
in his view, was a substitute for the 
joint draft resolution on Greece. Its 
first point called for cessation of 
“United States interference” in Greek 
affairs, but, as far as he knew, Greece 
had made no complaint against the 
United States. On the contrary, it 
was the United States and its allies 
who had aided the Greek Government 
when treasonable malcontents, pre- 
sumably assisted by their advocates, 
set afoot a nation-wide rebellion. 
Loyal Greeks were grateful for United 
States aid. The Liberian delegation 
could not, therefore, support that part 
of the Soviet resolution. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal, Mr. Tamba 
continued, asked for the annulment 
of sentences pronounced by Greek 
courts and for the suppression of al- 
leged concentration camps for Greek 
democrats. But the representative of 
Greece, he said, had stated that the 
twelve Greeks under sentence were 
men who had planned and directed 
the rebellion against Greece. Liberia 
considered this part of the Soviet pro- 
posal outside the pale of reason. 

Further, the Soviet resolution pro- 
posed establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Greece and Albania and 
between Greece and Bulgaria. He 
was astounded that the U.S.S.R. at- 
tempted to have the Committee recom- 
mended United Nations action in clear 
derogation of the sovereignty of a 
Member state. 

As for that part of the Soviet pro- 
posal regarding termination of UNSCOoB, 
Liberia fully agreed with the joint 
draft resolution and would therefore 
vote against the Soviet proposal in its 
entirety. 

Baron S. Van Heemstra, for the 
Netherlands, said he would support 
the Greek and the joint draft resolu- 
tions. They conformed to the reality 
of the present situation, though he 
regretted that the military observers 
were to be withdrawn from the north- 
ern frontiers, where they had been 
exceptionally useful. Perhaps the new 
sub-commission would retain observers 
there. 


POLISH STATEMENT For Poland, Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy said the joint proposal 
should dispel any illusions that those 
responsible for the tension in the 
Balkans, particularly the United 
States, had any intention of leaving 
Greece to the Greeks. Greece had 





been referred to, in United States mil- 
itary circles, as an unsinkable aircraft 
carrier, and reactionary forces in 
Greece had been quite willing to turn 
their country over to United States 
control. The United States had poured 
millions of dollars into Greece to sup- 
port and strengthen these forces. Now 
the United States ran everything—but 
for the benefit of the United States, 
not of the Greek people. There was 
a threat to Greece, as had been said, 
declared Dr. Katz-Suchy, but it came 
from the United States. 

The Polish representative mentioned 
a report that Greek and Turkish troops 
on a ship bound for Korea had 
mutinied against the American crew 
and military police, shouting, “We are 
ready to fight for Greece and Turkey, 
but not for the United States.” 

He spoke of the economic subjuga- 
tion of the Greek people, and their 
extreme poverty, citing a letter from 
one man, who said he was “not living, 
but dying every day.” 

This, he declared, was reality. Only 
the withdrawal of the United States 
missions in Greece and the end of 
United States interference could 
change the situation. 

As for the UNSCoB report, there 
was no support for any of its charges. 
A charge had even been made against 
Poland. UNSCOB was stubbornly re- 
peating old fabrications, long since 
discredited, and had added some new 
ones, equally flimsy and unsubstan- 
tiated. 


UNITED STATES OBJECTION Benjamin V. 
Cohen, of the United States, on. a 
point of order, objected to the remarks 
of the Polish representative. If the 
Polish representative was going to take 
such latitude, other delegates might 
wish to reply. 

He hoped, said the Chairman, that 
the Polish representative was about to 
finish. 

He did not know there was a time 
limit, replied Dr. Katz-Suchy. As for 
the remarks of the United States rep- 
resentative, they were totally unwar- 
ranted. 

Greece had aggressive intentions 
against Albania and Bulgaria, he 
went on. This was the real threat to 
peace in the Balkans. He cited state- 
ments by Greek leaders that they 
hoped Northern Epirus—Albanian ter- 


ritory—would soon be part of Greece. 


Meanwhile, he added, Cyprus wanted 
to be reunited with Greece, but the 
Greek representatives here did not 
dare to raise their voices about that 
island which was now a base for for- 
eign troops. 

A great part of the Polish state- 
ment, said the Chairman, was com- 
pletely irrelevant. He wanted him to 
keep to the item under discussion. 

Dr. Katz-Suchy replied that he 
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was doing so. Cyprus, he said, is part 
of Greece. Only withdrawal of the 
United States missions from Greece 
and an end to United States inter- 
ference in Greek affairs could solve 
the Greek problem, he concluded. 

Ilhan Savut, of Turkey, requested 
permission to reply to a point pertain- 
ing to his country. The representative 
of Poland had reported that a mutiny 
had broken out among Turkish troops 
en route to Korea. He wished to say 
there was no truth in this report. The 
Turkish troops were fighting there in 
defence of United Nations principles, 
and their brilliant record was well 
known. 


COMMITTEE’S SUCCESS The stubborn at- 
tacks on the Balkan Committee, said 
Mr. Politis (Greece), showed in a 
way the success of the Committee. As 
to the allegation that Greece had ag- 
gressive designs against Albania and 
Bulgaria, everyone knew that those 
countries had sealed their borders and 
refused to carry out the peace treaties. 
Greece itself had made an effort to 
have diplomatic relations resumed, he 
said, but the countries would do so 
only on conditions laid down by the 





U.S.S.R. — conditions including a 
change in political leadership. 

Mr. Cohen (United States) said he 
repudiated the allegation that United 
States aid had interfered with Greek 
internal affairs. He was proud of the 
record of United States help in 
Greece. It was a continuation of 
lend-lease help given during the war 
and, as the Soviet representative knew, 
that aid had not been accompanied by 
enslavement. 

Mr. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) said that 
there was a mountain of documents 
to show United States control over 
Greece. 


VOTING The Chairman said he would 
put the various proposals to the vote. 

The U.S.S.R. amendment to the 
Greek draft resolution was rejected, 
5 votes in favor, 47 against, and 6 
abstentions. 

The Chilean amendment to the 
Greek proposal was withdrawn. 

The Committee then adopted the 
original Greek draft resolution, by 50 
votes in favor to 5 against, with 1 ab- 
stention. 

The joint proposal of France, 
Greece, Mexico, the United Kingdom 


Korea Veterans on Visit to Paris and the General Assembly 





and the United States was adopted by 
50 votes in favor, 5 against, with 3 
abstentions. 

Afghanistan, Poland and Uruguay 
requested division of the vote on the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution. The lines 
reading, “The General Assembly, with 
the object of restoring the situation in 
Greece to normal, recommends the 
following measures. . .” were rejected 
by 8 votes in favor to 32 against, with 
11 abstentions. Paragraph (a), calling 
for an end to United States “inter- 
ference” in Greek affairs, was re- 
jected, by 5 in favor to 46 against, 
with 5 abstentions. 

The first part of Paragraph (b), re- 
garding an amnesty and the abolition 
of concentration camps, was rejected 
by 5 in favor to 37 against, with 12 
abstentions. The remainder of Para- 
graph (b) was rejected by 10 in favor 
to 31 against with 13 abstentions. Par- 
agraph (c) was rejected by 20 in favor 
to 22 against, with 18 abstentions. 
Paragraph (d) was rejected by 9 in 
favor to 33 against, with 12 absten- 
tions. 

A U.S.S.R. request for a vote on 
the whole resolution was refused by 
the Chairman. 





FIFTY SERVICEMEN FROM TWENTY-ONE COUNTRIES, representing the forces in Korea under the United Nations Command, both combatant and 
non-combatant, visited the Palais de Chaillot in Paris on Sunday, December 2, as guests of officials and delegations of the General Assembly, 
and were received by the President of the Assembly and the Secretary-General. 


At a special ceremony in the Assembly Hall, silent tribute was paid to the fallen in Korea. 


Seated in a semi-circle (left) on the rostrum, 


under the flags of their respective countries, the servicemen were addressed by the President of the Assembly and representatives of the delega- 
tions of France, the United Kingdom, and the United States—Robert Schuman, Selwyn Lloyd, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Corporal John 
Roy, of Hawkesbury, Ontario, Canada, replied on behalf of the group. 

Later, at a luncheon given by the President of the Assembly and the Secretary-General, Prime Minister John Myun Chang, of the Republic of 
Korea, was introduced, and speeches were given by the Secretary-General and representatives of Colombia, the Netherlands, and Thailand— 
Dr. Francisco Urrutia Holguin, D. J. von Balluseck, and Prince Wan Waithayakon. Quartermaster Kim Chun Bea, of the Republic of Korea, 


one of the visiting servicemen, also spoke. 


The President of the Assembly and the servicemen also visited the Arc de Triomphe, laid wreaths on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 


and signed the Golden Book. 


The next day, they visited the Palais de Chaillot to observe the Assembly at work, and later were received by the Municipal Council at 
the Hotel de Ville and by the President of France at the Elysée Palace. President Vincent Auriol (right) shakes hands with Naci Altiner, of the 


Turkish Brigade, at that reception, The servicemen were guests of the Republic at supper and entertainment, and left Paris on December 4. 
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PROGRESS OF THE TALKS 
FOR A KOREA CEASE-FIRE 


A military demarcation line drawn 
across the Korean peninsula by 
the Unified Command and Chinese- 
North Korean delegations at Pan 
Mun Jom will, should an armistice 
agreement be signed by December 27, 
become a cease-fire line. The line is 
based upon the actual line of contact 
between the opposing forces on 
November 26, the date on which the 
delegations reached this agreement. 
The delegations agreed also that if an 
armistice was not concluded within 
30 days from that date, the cease-fire 
line would be adjusted according to 
the line of contact existing when the 
armistice is signed. 

This accomplished, the delegations 
turned to the third item of their five- 
item agenda: “concrete arrangements 
for the realization of a cease-fire and 
armistice in Korea including the com- 
position, authority and functions of 
a supervisory organization for carrying 
out the terms of a cease-fire and 
armistice.” 


TWO QUESTIONS In the sessions which 
followed, discussion hinged largely 
upon two questions: (1) the nature 
and the size of the forces to be per- 
mitted both sides during the period 
between an armistice and a final set- 
tlement and, (2) arrangements for 
inspection to ensure that both sides 
observe the terms of any agreement 
reached. 

The meeting of November 27 was 
marked by a five-point proposal by 
the Chinese-North Korean delegation 
which provided: That hostilities should 
cease on the day of signing an arm- 
istice agreement, that within three 
days of such signing both sides should 
withdraw from the demilitarized zone; 
within five days of signing from the 
“rear and coastal islands and waters”; 
that armed forces should not enter the 
demilitarized zone and should refrain 
from acts of armed force; and that 
each side should designate an equal 
number of personnel to form an arm- 
istice Commission. 

General Nam Il, chief of the 
Chinese-North Korean delegation, on 
November 29 found unacceptable a 
Unified Command proposal for re- 
stricting military reinforcements dur- 
ing an armistice and for the provision 
of joint inspection teams to see that 
the restrictions were carried out. 
Instead, he reiterated a demand for a 
withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Korea. Criticizing the Unified Com- 
mand principle proposing limitation of 
any military build-up for both sides, 
he charged that the Command sought 
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to “perpetuate” the armistice and to 
delay indefinitely an overall solution 
to the Korean problem. 

Admiral Joy said that if the North 
Korean-Chinese side disagreed with the 
“no build-up proposal,” he could only 
conclude that their own proposal “is 
an invitation to begin hostilities again, 
and at will.” General Nam I] said his 
side was not attempting to permit an 
increase of forces during an armistice 
but that the solution lay not in main- 
taining balanced forces, but in a with- 
drawal of foreign troops. 

On the Unified Command principle 
of inspection, Admiral C. Turner Joy, 
head of the Unified Command delega- 
tion, indicated that major ports of 
entry and the principal transport and 
communications centres were among 
the things which must be observed. 

These developments were summed 
up in a Unified Command communi- 
que on November 28 which said the 
North Korean-Chinese delegation had 
“moved into the open” in their op- 
position to any limitation on the size 
of the military forces in Korea during 
the military armistice, and also to any 
concept of joint inspection by both 
sides to enforce such limitations. 
“They contend,” said the communique, 
“that these questions are beyond the 
scope of the agenda, and that im- 
mediate withdrawal of all foreign 





troops will solve the problem. Their 
stand brought forth an expression of 
apprehension on the part of the United 
Nations Command that such unwiil- 
ingness to curtail military build-up 
might indicate that a resumption of 
hostilities was being considered after 
only a temporary cessation.” 

The next day Admiral Joy main- 
tained that the Chinese-North Korean 
leaders had confused the issues neces- 
Sary to secure an armistice with 
questions which should be raised only 
after an armistice is signed. And a 
Unified Command delegation com- 
munique covering the work of the 
session observed that “the question of 
the limitation of military forces on 
both sides in Korea during the period 
between the signing of the armistice 
and the overall settlkement of the 
Korean problem was no nearer a 
solution.” 


OPPOSING POSITIONS The immediate 
withdrawal of all foreign forces upon 
completion of a military armistice 
agreement continued to be the Com- 
munist stand, said the communique, 
while it was the United Nations Com- 
mand position that the security of its 
military forces during the interim re- 
quired agreement by both sides to 
restrict reinforcement. Joint inspection 
also was essential to ensure that the 
agreement is being respected and 
“these two points are the heart of the 
United Nations Command’s proposed 
solution to item three of the agenda. 
“In response to the Communist in- 
sistence on immediate withdrawal, the 





THE PAN MUN JOM Conference site is protected by lighter than air balloons, here seen being 
hauled into the sky by crewmen. By night searchlights are trained on the balloons, keeping 
airmen of both sides clear of the conference area. 
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United Nations Command made clear 
its views on the difference between a 
military armistice, which is the proper 
responsibility of military commanders, 
and the governmental level problem of 
negotiating the final settlement of basic 
questions relating to Korea. The latter 
is beyond the proper purview of the 
military commands.” 


KEY DIFFERENCES ‘The full delegations 
met again on November 30, but no 
progress was made, said the Unified 
Command communique, towards re- 
solving key differences on: 

“A. Restricting the level of military 
forces, equipment and supplies in 
Korea to the level existing when the 
armistice becomes effective. 


“B. Observation, both ground and 
aerial, by joint teams responsible to 
the Armistice Commission to deter- 
mine the adherence by both sides to 
the armistice terms.” 

“The Communists,” the communi- 
que continued, “claimed that the pre- 
sence of joint ‘observation teams 
‘would be brazen interference with the 
internal affairs of the other side.’ 

“To this the United Nations Com- 
mand delegate declared: ‘Only the 
side objecting to such joint observa- 
tion can. have any ulterior motive.’” 

On December 3, however, the 
Chinese-North Korean delegation pro- 
posed that representatives of nations 
“neutral in the Korean war” be in- 
vited to form an organization for arm- 
istice supervision and _ inspection. 
General Nam II proposed also that 
neither side should introduce “any 
military forces, weapons or ammuni- 
tion” into Korea. 

These new proposals, he - said, 
should be read together with the five 
others presented by his delegation on 
November 27. 


CLARIFICATION ASKED The Unified 
Command then asked 21 more ques- 
tions directed towards clarification of 
the new Chinese-North Korean pro- 
posals. These inquired as to which 
types of replenishment the Chinese 
and North Koreans considered valid. 
Could a sick soldier, for example, be 
replaced? Could a soldier company be 
replaced with any company of equal 
size? Could ammunition expended in 
training be replenished? Could wea- 
pons of the same type be _inter- 
changed? Since no mention was made 
of installations, was there any limit 
on construction and rehabilitation of 
airfields? Was an aeroplane “a wea- 
pon”? 

As to the principle concerning in- 
spection by neutral nations, the 
Unified Command asked: how many 
nations did the Chinese and North 
Koreans have in mind, one or more? 
Which nations were they considering? 
Would the same nations or different 
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nations inspect each side? And the 
Unified Command delegation asked for 
a list of countries whose representa- 
tives would be acceptable to the 
Chinese-North Korean delegation. 

The Unified Command asked these 
questions regarding the scope of in- 
spection. Would neutral nation rep- 
resentatives be permanently stationed 
at ports of entry, or would they be 
sent there from time to time at the 
discretion of the armistice commis- 
sion? Would facilities other than 
entering ports be inspected? Would 
there be aerial .reconnaisance and 
photo reconnaissance of areas beyond 
the demilitarized zone? Which body 
should inspect within the demilitarized 
zone? 

On December 4 the Chinese-North 
Korean delegation accepted a Unified 
Command proposal that discussion of 
item 3 be referred to a sub-delegation 
and added that they preferred to have 
answers to the questions propounded 
by the Unified Command presented 
in the sub-delegation’s meeting rather 
than in plenary session. 


PRISONERS OF WAR’ The Unified Com- 
mand then proposed that the negotia- 
tions be expedited by designation of a 
second sub-delegation by each side to 
discuss item 4 of the agenda, (arrange- 
ments relating to prisoners of war), 
discussion of the two items to be 
undertaken concurrently. The Unified 
Command pointed out that the two 
items were not related and that the 
integrity of the agenda could be pre- 
served by the order in which the 


recommendations of the two separate 
sub-delegations were considered by 
the plenary session. Discussion of the 
two items could start immediately. 

When the Chinese-North Korean 
delegation said they would have to 
consider this suggestion, it was agreed 
that the sub-delegations to discuss 
item 3 would meet that day and that 
when the Communists had reached 
a decision on the Unified Command’s 
proposal for simultaneous discussion 
of items 3 and 4, they would convey 
that decision to the Unified Command 
delegation. 

Major General Howard M. Turner 
and Major General Henry I. Hodes 
were designated as the Unified Com- 
mand sub-delegation. Major General 
Leo Sang Jo, North Korea, and 
General Hsieh Sang, Chinese, were 
designated as the sub-delegation of the 
Opposing side. 

At the meeting of these sub-delega- 
tions, the Chinese-North Korean sub- 
delegates presented a nine-point state- 
ment, intended to answer questions 
asked by the Unified Command at the 
plenary session the previous afternoon. 
The balance of the meeting was 
devoted to additional questions by the 
Unified Command concerning _ the 
meaning of the seven principles pro- 
posed by the Communists. A Unified 
Command communique on the day’s 
negotiations said that since the Com- 
munist delegates were unable to 
answer many of the questions, they 
requested them in writing, promising 
answers on the next day. 





Me ae 





UNITED NATIONS COMMAND delegates, General Hodes (United States Army) and Rear-Admiral 
Arleigh A, Burke (United States Navy) attend to last minute details at their own meeting atop 
an army jeep, before returning to the Pan Mun Jom Conference. 
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NEUTRAL COUNTRIES When the Chi- 
nese-North Korean reply to the ques- 
tions was received, the Unified Com- 
mand declared a study revealed that, 
being in compositive form, it failed 
to answer some questions altogether 
and was not clear on many others. 
The Unified Command said that when 
asked for examples of the countries 
which could qualify as “neutral 
countries,” the opposing side stated 
that those nations which, though they 
belonged to the United Nations, did 
not send troops to Korea, could be so 
considered—and cited Czechoslovakia 
and Poland as examples. 

“In answer to further Unified 
Command inquiries,” added the Uni- 
fied Command, “they conceded that 
Switzerland was a neutral nation and 
that Sweden and Denmark could be 
considered neutral even though they 
had contributed hospitals to the Uni- 
fied Command. It is important to 
note neither side was making any 
specific proposals and countries men- 
tioned were merely given as examples 
of the type which Communists con- 
sidered to be within their definition 
of neutral nations.” 


NEW PROPOSAL On December 6 the 
Unified Command presented a new 
text of eight principles designed to 
solve the problem of armistice admin- 
istration. The limitation and inspec- 
tion provisions of the new proposal 
were: 

“(3) There shall be established a 
Military Armistice Commission of 
mixed membership on an equal basis 
designated by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Unified Command and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Ko- 
rean People’s Army and Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Volunteers, and responsible for 
supervision over the execution of an 
adherence to the terms of the armis- 
tice agreement. 








TURKISH TROOPS serving with United Nations 
forces in Korea are now commanded by Brig- 
adier Gen. Nanuck Arguc. 
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“(4) A. The Military Armistice 
Commission and its joint observer 
teams shall have authority to observe 
at ground, sea and airports of entry 
and communications centres through- 
out all of Korea as mutually agreed 
by the two delegations, together with 
freedom of movement for the above 
teams over the principle lines of com- 
munication throughout all of Korea. 

“B. The Military Armistice Com- 
mission shall have the right of joint 
aerial and photo reconnaissance over 
all of Korea. 

“C. The Military Armistice Com- 
mission shall have the right to com- 
plete a joint observation of the de- 
militarized zone. 

“(5) Neither side shall increase the 
level of units, personnel, war equip- 
ment, military facilities or materiel 
existing in Korea at the time the arm- 
istice becomes effective.” 

Other provisions proposed that each 
side should administer that portion of 
the demilitarized zone lying on its 
own side of the demarcation line. 
Still other points concerned the termi- 
nation of hostilities within 24 hours 
of signing and withdrawal within 72 
hours of the forces of both sides from 
the neutral zone and from the “ter- 
ritory controlled by the other side.” 

The final point proposed that the 
armistice should not come into effect 


until the Armistice Commission is 
organized, staffed and ready to work. 

The day’s Unified Command com- 
munique said that “In answer to the 
Unified Command’s query concerning 
its proposal to have another sub- 
delegation to begin discussions of item 
4, the Communists stated that their 
senior delegate would not give any 
answer as long as there was no prog- 
ress in discussion of item 3. 


SLIGHT PROGRESS On the following day, 
December 7, the continuing discus- 
sions at Pan Mun Jom resulted in a 
measure of agreement in principle on 
several points, so that the Unified 
Command’s communique was able 
to report that “progress has been 
made, however slight, towards reach- 
ing agreement on basic principles 
which would govern specific solution 
to item three.” 

However, “the Unified Command 
rejected completely” the Chinese- 
North Korean proposal which would 
prohibit “any rotation of personnel 
and the replacement of material that 
becomes unserviceable.” 

On December 11, the Chinese and 
North Koreans agreed that another 
sub-committee might begin considera- 
tion of the agenda’s fourth item, pris- 
oners of war. A first session of the 
new sub-committee was held that day. 


| MISSING UNITED NATIONS PLANE INCIDENT REPORTS | 


The United States Representative to 
the United Nations on November 24 
transmitted to the Secretary-General, 
for submission to the Security Coun- 
cil, a report of the Unified Command 
which said that a United Nations 
plane had failed to return from a 
weather reconnaissance over the Sea of 
Japan on November 6, and that an in- 
tensive search for survivors had 
proved fruitless. 

From the last reported position of 
this plane, added the note of the Unit- 
ed States representative, “it is undoubt- 
edly this plane that was the subject 
of a Soviet statement to the United 
States Charge d‘Affaires in Moscow 
on November 7, admitting that two 
Soviet fighter planes fired on a two- 
engine bomber at 1010 November 6 
in the vicinity of Cape Ostrovnaya.” 

The route this plane was following, 
said the note, “did not approach closer 
than 40 miles to U.S.S.R. territory, 
and the plane crew had been thorough- 
ly briefed not to approach closer than 
20 miles to U.S.S.R. territory under 
any circumstances. 

“It can only be concluded that an 
intentional or unplanned approach to 
the Russian coast was not made, and 
that the plane was intercepted and 
attacked without warning while over 
international water, and furthermore, 
while well outside of 20 miles from 
the Russian coastline.” 


A letter dated December 4 ad- 
dressed to the Security Council by the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. referred 
to the United States communication 
and said that a communique of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R. issued November 30 had 
cited a note handed on November 7 
to the United States Charge d’Affairs 
by the U.S.S.R. Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The note said that on November 6 
an American bomber had violated the 
U.S.S.R. frontier. When two Soviet 
fighter aircraft approached with the 
object of forcing the United States 
aircraft to land at a Soviet Union air- 
field, the United States aircraft opened 
fire on them. The Soviet aircraft were 
compelled to open a return fire, where- 
upon the United States aircraft flew 
off toward the sea and disappeared. 

“In informing the United States 
Government of the foregoing,” the 
note added, “the Soviet Union Gov- 
ernment strongly protests against this 
further gross violation of the U.S.S.R. 
state frontier by a United States mili- 
tary aircraft, insists that the persons 
responsible for this violation be called 
to strict account, and expects that the 
United States Government will im- 
mediately take appropriate steps to 
prevent any violation of the U.S.S.R. 
state frontier by United States aircraft 
in the future.” 
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SECURITY COUNCIL ASKED TO 
RECONSIDER ADMISSION OF ITALY 


HE General Assembly has resolved 

that it is necessary for Italy, as 
the Administering Authority of the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland, to be- 
come a full member of the Trustee- 
ship Council and, for that purpose, 
to be admitted to the United Nations. 
The Assembly has therefore asked the 
Security Council to give “urgent con- 
sideration” to the question with a view 
to recommending Italy’s immediate ad- 
mission to the United Nations. 


Adopting a resolution (see box on 
next page for full text) to this effect 
on December 7, the Assembly en- 
dorsed the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee’s recommendation which 
approved a French proposal to give 
Italy full participation in the work of 
the Trusteeship Council. 

It may be recalled that last De- 
cember the Assembly had approved a 
Trusteeship Agreement for Somaliland, 
naming Italy as the Administering 
Authority for a period of not more 
than ten years preparatory to the ter- 
ritory’s attainment of independence. 
The question of Italian participation 
in the Trusteeship Council then arose 
and, at its eighth session last Febru- 
ary, the Council revised its rules of 
procedure to give Italy an observer’s 
role in deliberations relating to the 
Trusteeship System. In addition, the 
Council adopted a resolution asking 
the Assembly to consider, at its next 
session, the question of granting Italy 
full participation in its work. 

Accordingly the issue, which had 
been placed on the Fourth Commit- 
tee’s agenda at the request of France, 
the United States, and the United 
Kingdom, was taken up on November 
27 when a French proposal on the 
subject was introduced. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION Presenting 
the French draft, Maurice Schumann 
recalled the Trusteeship Council’s de- 
cision to revise its rules of procedure 
in order that Italy, as the Administer- 
ing Authority in Somaliland, could 
participate in the Council’s work. That 
necessary effort had now been made, 
but the Council could not go beyond 
it. It therefore lay with the General 
Assembly to deal with the problem of 
full Italian participation. 

It was logical, said Mr. Schumann 
that Italy—entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of an important territory in 
Africa—should benefit from the rights 
corresponding to those responsibilities 
and that its status should be the same 
as that of other Administering Author- 
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ities. The Council could hardly oper- 
ate normally unless Italy could partici- 
pate in its work like other countries. 
It was impractical that its participation 
should be limited to a mere expression 
of views and that the right to vote, 
the counterpart of its duties and obli- 
gations, should be refused. 

There was also the question of 
dignity. Italy should have a seat on 
the Council on the same footing as 
the other members, since, in its resolu- 
tion last year, the Assembly had al- 
ready declared that in its opinion Italy 
was a peace-loving state within the 
meaning of Article 4 of the Charter, 
that it was able and willing to fulfil 
the obligations imposed by the Char- 
ter, and should be admitted to the 
United Nations. But according to 
Article 86 only Member states could 
be members of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. Therefore, the only means of en- 
suring Italy’s full participation was to 
admit it into the United Nations. 


Mr. Schumann then dwelt on 
France’s friendship with Italy and the 
great part played by Italy in Western 
civilization, through the Renaissance 
down to modern times. It was impos- 
sible to conceive of the United Nations 
excluding a country whose influence 
was felt far beyond its frontiers. 
France was profundly convinced that 
it was in the interest of the interna- 
tional community to admit Italy to the 
United Nations. 


Strongly supporting the French 
draft José Luis Mendoza, of Guate- 
mala, pointed out however that no 
reference was made in it to the legal 
basis for Italy’s admission under the 
Charter. Guatemala therefore pro- 
posed an amendment stating that Italy 
completely fulfilled the only require- 
ments for membership, as prescribed 
in Article 4 of the Charter. Mr. Men- 
doza felt it was important to stress 
this factor. This amendment was im- 
mediately accepted by France. 


ANOMALOUS POSITION During the en- 
suing debate numerous speakers em- 
phasized the anomalous situation cre- 
ated by Italy having a seat but no vote 
on the Trusteeship Council. B. 
C. Ballard, of Australia, said it was 
clear that as the Administering Au- 
thority of a Trust Territory Italy had 
to be closely associated in the Coun- 
cil’s work and its access to the Council 
should not differ from that of the 
administering members. Those con- 
siderations had led the Council to 
adopt supplementary rules of proced- 


ure as an interim solution, then refer- 
ring it to the Assembly for further 
action. 


On Australia’s proposal last year 
the Assembly had already declared 
that Italy possessed the qualifications 
for membership in the United Na- 
tions, said Mr. Ballard. An urgent 
re-examination, in the proper place, 
of Italy’s membership application 
was now warranted. 


Emphatic support for the French 
draft came from several Latin-Amer- 
ican states. Speaking for Argentina, 
which had raised the question of 
full Italian participation at the Trus- 
teeship Council’s session last February, 
Rodolfo Munoz thought the matter 
had three main elements: the decision 
of the Council to draw the Assembly’s 
attention to the need for full Italian 
participation; the firm belief of the 
Council and the Fourth Committee 
that the decision was one for the As- 
sembly to take; and the method of 
securing Italy’s full participation in 
the Council’s work. Italy undoubtedly 
had fulfilled the necessary conditions 
for membership in the United Nations 
and the additional fact that it had 
been entrusted with the administration 
of a Trust Territory provided further 
proof of the qualifications it had to 
possess. The French proposal, said 
Mr. Munoz, provided for an appeal 
to the Security Council to grant the 
necessary admission of Italy and also 
laid stress on the fact that, in the last 
resort, it was for the Assembly to 
consider and settle the issue. 


Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, of 
Peru, said there was a consensus that 
Italy was legally and morally entitled 
to United Nations membership, not 
only because of its great contribution 
to civilization in the past but because 
today it was a democratic and peace- 
loving state. Its exclusion was due 
solely to the veto. To employ the 
veto on the question of the admission 
of new members represented a viola- 
tion of the spirit and letter of the 
Charter. In the event of the Security 
Council again rejecting Italy’s applica- 
tion for membership, Dr. Belaunde 
reserved the right to raise the whole: 
matter in the Assembly and to propose 
that the Assembly should exercise its 
powers under Article 10 of the Char- 
ter. (Relating to the functions and 
powers of the Assembly, Article 10 
states: “The General Assembly may 
discuss any questions or any matters 
within the scope of the present Char- 
ter, or relating to the powers and func- 
tions of any organs provided for in 
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the present Charter, and, except as 
provided in Article 12, may make 
recommendations to the Members of 
the United Nations or to the Security 
Council, or to both on any such ques- 
tions or matters.’’) 

The impressive majority of speakers 
endorsing the French draft indicated 
what a great injustice had been done to 
Italy whose admission to the United 
Nations, contrary to the Charter’s pro- 
visions, had been made conditional to 
the admission of other states, said Dr. 
Victor M. Rivas, of Venezuela. Italy 
fulfilled all requirements for member- 
ship which had been, however, pre- 
vented by a delegation laying down 
unjustifiable conditions and thereby 
opposing the wishes of the majority. 

The representatives of Colombia, 
Cuba, Chile, Costa Rica, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Mexico and Uruguay 
also spoke in support of the French 
draft. 


UNIVERSALITY Universality of member- 
ship was another argument adduced 
by speakers favoring Italy’s admission. 
Dr. Soeleiman H. Tajibnapis, of In- 
donesia, regarded the universality of 
the United Nations as a sine qua non 
for its existence. Indonesia accord- 
ingly supported the admission of all 
the states which had applied for mem- 
bership in the Organization. Amongst 
those was Ceylon and Dr. Tajibnapis 
hoped that Italy’s sponsors would also 
support the admission of Ceylon. 

J. M. Vorhys, of the United States, 
recalled that in the 1947 peace treaty 
pledges had been given by the Allied 
and Associated powers supporting 
Italy’s admission into the United Na- 
tions. Although one of the signatories 
of the treaty the U.S.S.R. had con- 
stantly frustrated action to admit Italy 
to its rightful place. When Italy’s 
application was last considered in 
September 1949, nine votes were cast 
in favor and the Security Council’s 
action was frustrated by the U.S.S.R. 
veto, based on reasons quite extrane- 
ous to Italy’s qualifications and which 
had been held to be improper by the 
International Court of Justice. Subse- 
quently, in the General Assembly, 51 
members had agreed that Italy was 
qualified for admission and requested 
reconsideration of its application by 
the Security Council. 

The United States urged that Italy’s 
case should now be reconsidered as a 
special one in order to gain its im- 
mediate admission—so long overdue 
—into the Organization. 

The United Kingdom had always 
supported Italy’s legitimate aspirations 
on the ground that its admission 
would strengthen and broaden the 
United Nations, said J. E. Coulson. 
There was no doubt that those legiti- 
mate claims had been blocked by the 
U.S.S.R. veto. It had been assumed 
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when the Charter was drafted that all 
Administering Authorities would be 
members of the Trusteeship Council, 
but membership of the latter was, how- 
ever, dependent upon United Nations 
membership. Italy was, therefore, a 
special case and it was appropriate 
that its admission should be considered 
by the Fourth Committee which was 
concerned with Trusteeship questions. 
No plausible reasons had been ad- 
vanced to oppose Italy’s admission 
and Mr. Coulson urged overwhelm- 
ing support for the French proposal. 


U.S.S.R. VIEWS Explaining his delega- 
tion’s opposition to the proposal G. N. 
Zarubin, of the U.S.S.R., said that 
once again an attempt was being made 
to protect one group of countries ap- 
plying for United Nations membership 
and to discriminate against another. 
Thirteen requests for admission were 
before the Security Council and the 
fact that they had been unsuccessful 
was not the fault of the Soviet Union. 
The references to his delegation’s use 
of the veto were “slanderous misrep- 
resentations” and intended to mislead 
public opinion, said Mr. Zarubin. 
Though it had good reasons for ob- 
jecting to the admission of certain 
states, the U.S.S.R. had been willing 
to waive those objections if there was 
no discrimination against other coun- 
tries which fulfilled the Charter’s re- 
quirements, 

Mr. Zarubin recalled that when the 
question of full Italian participation 
was raised during the Trusteeship 
Council’s eighth session, his delega- 
tion had objected as, according to 
Article 86 the right of full participa- 
tion belonged only to Member states 
and the adoption of any resolution in 
this matter was a clear violation of the 
Charter. For similar reasons the ques- 
tion should not have been included in 
the Fourth Committee’s agenda which 
Was not empowered to discuss the 
admission of new members. The ques- 
tion was on the First Committee’s 
agenda and France might, if it wished, 
present it there. The U.S.S.R. was not 
opposed to Italy’s admission to the 
United Nations but objected to the 
discriminatory methods and irregular 
procedure envisaged in the French 
proposal. 

The representatives of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Byelorussian S.S.R. 
and the Ukranian S.S.R. also argued 
that the admission of a new member 
was Outside the competence of the 
Fourth Committee which, they con- 
tended, was restricted to matters relat- 
ing to Trusteeship and non-self-gov- 
erning territories. Poland, said Stanis- 
laus Gajewski, had the greatest sym- 
pathy for Italy and in 1947 had pro- 
posed its admission to the United Na- 
tions. His Government’s attitude was 
determined only by its concern to ad- 


here to the Charter’s principles. Po- 
land therefore submitted a draft reso- 
lution stating that the question of the 
admission of new members fell within 
the competence of the First (Political) 
Committee, that the French proposal 
was Outside the Fourth Committee’s 
competence and, accordingly could 
not be put to a vote. 


Endorsing this view, S. P. Dem- 
chenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
thought it surprising that members 
supporting the French draft should in- 
voke the principle of universality when 
the Committee was in fact being 
asked to decide on the question of 
only one country with the other ap- 
plications for membership ignored. 
Mr. Demchenko said it was significant 
that no representatives had sought to 
justify their position on legal grounds. 
In fact, neither in the Charter nor in 
the Assembly’s rules of procedure 
was there the slightest provision au- 
thorizing the Fourth Committee to 
examine such an issue. 

Jiri Stary, of Czechoslovakia, held 
that Italy was not yet a Member state 
solely because France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and other 
countries had rejected all proposals 
for the admission of several new mem- 
bers on an equal footing. Italy was 
entitled to membership providing that 
Finland, Hungary, Romania and Bul- 





ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION 
ON ITALIAN 
PARTICIPATION 


The resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 7 stated: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

BEARING IN MIND resolution 310 (VIII) 
of the Trusteeship Council concerning 
the position of Italy, 

NOTING that Italy has been charged by 
the United Nations with the administra- 
tion of the Trust Territory of Somaliland, 
and that it is at present exercising its 
responsibilities towards the United Na- 
tions as an Administering Authority, as 
they are defined in Chapters XII and 
XIII of the Charter, 

CONSIDERING that Italy should be en- 
abled to exercise those responsibilities 
with complete effectiveness, 

BEING OF THE OPINION, therefore, that 
it is necessary for Italy to become a 
member of the Trusteeship Council and 
for that purpose to be admitted to the 
United Nations, and having regard to 
the fact that Italy satisfies the conditions 
prescribed in Article 4, paragraph 1, of 
the Charter for membership of the Unit- 
ed Nations, 

RECOMMENDs the Security Council to 
give urgent consideration to this resolu- 
tion with a view to recommending the 
immediate admission of Italy to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. 


U. N. B.—December 15, 1951 
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garia were treated in a similar man- 
ner. But France’s draft was based 
on the assumption that an Administer- 
ing Authority could not fully dis- 
charge its duties unless it was both a 
Member of the United Nations and of 
the Trusteeship Council. Article 81 of 
the Charter carried no such implica- 
tion and had actually been interpreted 
in that sense by the General Assem- 
bly itself, when entrusting Somaliland’s 
administration to Italy. 

After further debate the Com- 
mittee, on November 28, rejected the 
Polish proposal by 48 votes to 5, with 
one abstention. The French draft, as 
amended by Guatemala, was then 
adopted by 50 votes to 5, with no 
abstentions. 


PLENARY ACTION When the question 
was taken up in plenary session on 
December 7 debate closely followed 
the pattern set in Committee discus- 
sion, with a majority explaining their 
endorsement of Italy’s admission into 
the United Nations. Several speakers 
again stressed that Italy’s participa- 
tion would strengthen the Organiza- 
tion and increase its prestige. Dr. 
Fadhil Al-Jamali, of Iraq, supported 
the French draft for two reasons—one 
general and the other particular. The 
“general” reason was Iraq’s faith in 
the universality of the United Na- 
tions. Iraq believed that the door 
should be opened: to all peace-loving 
nations who wished to enter and that 
the veto had no place in the admission 
of new-Members. Such a responsibility 
should rest on the shoulders of the 
Assembly and not on those of the 
Security Council. The latter should 
merely recommend and the final de- 
cision should rest with the Assembly. 
Iraq asserted that in addition to Italy 
other peace-loving states like Jordan, 
Eire, Spain and Portugal should be 
allowed to enter. 

Dr. Al-Jamali’s “particular” reason 
was Italy’s importance as a power in 
the world today. It held an important 
position in regard to peace, strategy 
and economy, and had such a civiliz- 
ing influence that it had been entrusted 
with the administration of a Trust 
Territory. That in itself showed it was 
illogical to deprive Italy of member- 
ship. 

Reiterating Peru’s views concerning 
the use of the veto, Dr. Belaunde again 
reserved the right to bring up Italy’s 
application in the Assembly in the 
event of another veto. Article 10, he 
contended, granted the Assembly the 
rights and functions with regard to any 
organs of the United Nations. There- 
fore, if the Fourth Committee, which 
considered Trusteeship questions found 
that the operation of the Trusteeship 
mechanism suffered from certain 
flaws because an administring power 
lacked its necessary rights, then 
obviously the Assembly must hear the 
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Committee. The competence of the 
Fourth Committee in this regard 
could not be challenged. It had every 
right to draw the Assembly’s attention 
to any flaws and to submit all possible 
suggestions for remedies. 

With regard to the use of the veto 
Dr. Belaunde maintained that the op- 
position of the U.S.S.R. to Italy’s 
membership was based on _ political 
grounds. Furthermore, the Assembly 
had the right to tell the Security Coun- 
cil it had “sidestepped its obligations” 
because the Charter laid down speci- 
fic prerequisites. which should be 
gauged according to documentary 
evidence in the matter of the admis- 
sion of new Members. 

The importance of achieving true 

universality in the United Nations 
was again underlined by several 
speakers in supporting the French 
resolution. Colonel B. H. Zaidi, of 
India, said his government would 
welcome Italy’s admission but would 
like to recall the stand India had 
previously taken concerning the ad- 
mission of other states, particularly 
Ceylon, Nepal, and Eire, for which 
his country had special regard. The 
United Nations should be truly rep- 
resentative of all peace-loving states 
which accepted the Charter’s obliga- 
tions and were willing and able to 
carry them out, declared Colonel 
Zaidi. 
CRIMES PUNISHED Speaking for Haiti, 
whose discovery by Christopher Co- 
lumbus in 1492 had been commem- 
orated in Port au Prince on the pre- 
vious day, Dantes Bellegarde said the 
Italy of Mussolini had perhaps been 
guilty of many crimes for which she 
had already been punished. If anyone 
should raise a voice against the ad- 
mission of Italy it should be Ethiopia, 
but Mr. Bellegarde noted that Emperor 
Haile Selassie, in “a noble message,” 
had recognized that the Italy of today 
fulfilled all the norms of a democratic 
nation. 

The Haitian representative failed to 
understand the Soviet opposition to 
a logical solution of the question be- 
fore the Assembly, considering that 
Italy he believed possessed the largest 
communist party in the whole of 
Europe and that that party enjoyed all 
the democratic facilities granted to 
political parties in countries where 
there were several parties with definite 
rights. It was in the interest of all to 
accept unanimously the proposal sub- 
mitted by the Fourth Committee, said 
Mr. Bellegarde. 

Explaining that Ethiopia would 
abstain in the vote on the draft reso- 
lution, Blatta Dawit Ogbazgy said his 
delegation had no objection to Italy’s 
admission in the firm belief that the 
Organization should maintain univer- 
sality. But Ethiopia’s views on the 
Italian administration of Somaliland 


had been repeated several times and 
there was no reason for changing its 
position on that question. As the 
question of the full participation of 
Italy in the Trusteeship Council and 
its admission to the United Nations 
came together Ethiopia was compelled 
to abstain. 

Reiterating the Soviet Union’s oppo- 
sition to the draft resolution Mr. 
Zarubin held that the Assembly was 
not dealing with the question of giving 
Italy a full role in the Trusteeship 
Council but with the problem of Italy’s 
membership—an issue with which the 
Fourth Committee was not competent 
to deal. Despite this clear cut situa- 
tion the Committee had submitted a 
resolution which had “crudely violated 
its own terms of reference and the 
rules of procedure governing the ad- 
mission of new members.” A second 
reason for Soviet opposition was 
linked with its draft resolution at the 
Assembly’s fifth session, relating to 
the admission of new members. The 
U.S.S.R. had then recommended that 
the Security Council reconsider the 
applications of Albania, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ire- 
land, Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, and 
Nepal. Despite its serious doubts on 
the admission of some of those states, 
the U.S.S.R. was willing, in order to 
co-operate on the question as a whole, 
to withdraw its objections, provided 
no discrimination was exercised against 
the other states which had applied for 
admission and which had every right 
to become Member nations. But, 
because of the policy of discrimination 
applied by the United States, France, 
and the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. 
proposal had not been accepted. 

“Everyone knows that the Soviet 
Union has never objected to the ad- 
mission of Italy to the United Nations 
on a footing of equality with all other 
countries which have a legitimate right 
to become members,” Mr. Zarubin 
added. Italy’s exclusion was solely due 
to the stand taken by the Western 
powers in the matter. As the draft 
resolution before the Assembly simply 
pursued this policy of discrimination, 
the U.S.S.R. was obliged to vote 
against it. 

Similar views were expressed in 
plenary debate by the representatives 
of Czechoslovakia, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and Byelorussian S.S.R., who 
each stressed that a recommendation 
had been submitted by the Fourth 
Committee on a question which did 
not fall within its competence, and 
that the proposal discriminated against 
other countries which had applied for 
Membership. 

After further brief discussion the 
draft resolution on Italy’s full partici- 
pation in the Trusteeship Council was 
voted upon, and adopted by 54 votes 
in favor, 5 against, with 1 abstention. 
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COMMITTEE SURVEYS PROGRESS IN 
THE DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


EVERAL proposals designed to 

help the progress of the peoples 
of the non-self-governing territories 
have been endorsed by the General 
Assembly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee. The proposals arose from 
the Committee’s examination of the 
report of the Special Committee on 
Information Transmitted under Ar- 
ticle 73(e), consideration of which 
began on November 19. In the course 
of twelve meetings the Committee 
debated questions covering economic 
conditions and development in the 
dependent territories and the more 
controversial issue of the submission 
by the administering powers of infor- 
mation on political matters in the 
territories. 

In presenting the Special Commit- 
tee’s report Professor W. J. A. Kern- 
kamp, of the Netherlands, Chairman 
of the Committee, explained that the 
main topic of its 1951 session was the 
problem of economic development in 
the territories. The Committee studied 
this subject on the basis of information 
transmitted under Article 73e and 
relevant supplementary information. 
The debates had shown that not all 
members were Satisfied with the 
degree of economic development in 
the various territories. The administer- 
ing members had made it plain that 
they were aware that results achieved 
were not entirely satisfactory, while 
non-administering members, although 
stressing the value of the work ac- 
complished and difficulties encoun- 
tered, had criticized the administra- 
tions, sometimes severely. However, 
some common ground had been found 
and the report on economic condi- 
tions and development had _ been 
adopted by 15-1, with only the 
U.S.S.R. declining to approve it. 

A spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise had been revealed in the com- 
mittee’s work, said Professor Kern- 
kamp. This had been maintained even 
when discussing such delicate subjects 
as the factors to be taken into account 
in deciding whether a territory was 
Or was not one whose people had not 
yet attained a full measure of self- 
government. 


DIFFICULT TASK Observing that the 
Committee’s task was growing more 
difficult every year, Professor Kern- 
kamp referred to the many questions 
on the agenda. Committee members 
were obliged to study during the ses- 
sions numerous documents, many of 
which were on technical questions, 
and members themselves were not 
experts. Despite every effort, some 
subjects could not be considered with 
sufficient thoroughness. In order to 
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remedy that situation it would be nec- 
essary either to lengthen the sessions 
or else to lighten the agendas. 

During the discussion on the Special 
Committee’s report a majority of rep- 
resentatives expressed satisfaction with 
results yielded and emphasized the 
value of the Committee’s work, par- 
ticularly in regard to economic devel- 
opment in the territories. Members 
also found the co-operative spirit 
evinced in the Committee most grati- 
fying. In this respect A. B. Pant, of 
India, felt that certain doubts which 
had arisen concerning the spirit ani- 
mating the Committee members 
should be dispelled. A recent article 
in the London Times, for instance, 
might have given readers the impres- 
sion that a dispute had occurred in the 
Committee. That was not so and all 
problems had been considered in an 
objective and constructive spirit. The 
fate of the non-self-governing terri- 
tories which covered an area greater 
than that of Europe, North America 
and the Indian peninsula and their 
peoples was of the greatest import- 
ance, said Mr. Pant. But if good work 
was to be done on their behalf, it was 
essential to rise above figures and 
technicalities and to concentrate on 
the human beings. 

This view was endorsed by Sir Alan 
Burns, of the United Kingdom, who 
said the object was not to engage in 
polemics but to earnestly consider how 
best to further the progress of those 
peoples towards goals on which there 
was no dispute. Sir Allen recalled that 
in 1949 for instance, of the sixteen 
resolutions debated the United King- 
dom was obliged to vote against 
twelve and had been able to support 
only one. Such a divergence of views 
was an illogical and unnecessary state 
of affairs. Chapters XI and XII of the 
Charter, by which the Fourth Com- 
mittee was guided, were precisely 
those which the colonial policy of the 
United Kingdom had for its starting 
point since long before the Charter 
came into existence. 

Acrimony or recrimination were 
out of place in the Committee whose 
task, by means of friendly discussion 
and the exchange of experience, was 
to concentrate on the practical and 
material, and to forego “intoxicating 
but abortive and acrimonious discus- 
sions.” That at least was the approach 
of his delegation, said Sir Alan, and 
in the past two years it had been try- 
ing to remedy what might have been 
its own shortcomings. The reports of 
the Trusteeship Council and _ the 
Special Committee had been adopted 
by overwhelming majorities in those 
bodies and represented the outcome of 


serious study of the various subjects 
covered. It was remarkable that the 
more deeply the Council and the 
Special Committee examined ques- 
tions the closer was the resulting 
agreement between administering and 
non-administering members. Only 
good could result from such friendly 
exchanges of views and the Fourth 
Committee’s prestige in the eyes of 
the dependent peoples — all shrewd 
observers who were watching them 
closely—would thus be immeasurably 
enhanced. 


OTHER VIEWS A number of subsequent 
speakers, both for administering and 
non-administering countries, shared 
these views. Dr. Guy Perez Cisneros, 
of Cuba, said the Fourth Committee 
could best expedite its work if ideas 
were exchanged in friendly debate, 
devoid of polemics. He thought the 
Special Committee had justified its 
existence but its achievements would 
be more concrete only when its rec- 
ommendations were used broadly by 
the administering members. Dr. 
Cisneros suggested that the Committee 
might have a four-year program, 
rather than the present one of three. It 
could then devote three years to the 
technical field and the fourth to con- 
sidering information from the ter- 
ritories and the results arising from its 
resolutions, 

The belief that the “old colonial- 
ism” was dead and had been replaced 
by a new concept which the Fourth 
Committee had helped to bring about 
was expressed by two administering 
members—the United States and Den- 
mark. For the latter, Hermod Lan- 
nung said information before them 
showed that, despite their own diffi- 
culties, the metropolitan countries 
were making every effort to further 
the interests of the non-self-governing 
territories. There were defects but the 
same might be said of their indepen- 
dent neighbors where conditions were 
substantially the same. Mr. Lannung 
stressed the value of making on-the- 
spot visits to territories, as well as the 
importance of fellowship and scholar- 
ship programs which had a great psy- 
chological effect on the indigenous in- 
habitants. 

Speaking of territories for which 
the United States was responsible, 
Channing H. Tobias said they all had 
a complete executive, legislative and 
judicial system giving the inhabitants 
civil rights enjoyed by other American 
citizens. The indigenous peoples must 
be free to exercise their right of self- 
determination and themselves decide 
whether they wanted independence, 
partial association with the metropoli- 
tan country, or incorporation in the 
territory of another state. 

Welcoming the progress reported 
toward self-government of such ter- 
ritories as Surinam and the Nether- 
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lands Antilles, Mr. Tobias said he 
believed that on evidence available 
those territories had been given that 
freedom of choice which was the key- 
stone to any determination of this 
problem. If, as seemed to be the case 
in this connection, there was a desire 
on the part of the peoples concerned 
to become associated in a kind of 
commonwealth relationship on an 
equality basis, then there was every 
reason to encourage them in their 
assumption of their new responsibili- 
ties. : 

A point made by J. Dudley Law- 
rence, of Liberia, concerned the “‘stop- 
gap” teaching of vernacular languages 
in the territories. As representative of 
an African country with some practi- 
cal experience in the matter, Mr. 
Lawrence felt that a genuine anti- 
illiteracy campaign should, even in 
its initial stage, be based not on the 
vernacular but on the teaching and 
use of one of the great languages of 
the world. This was an essential con- 
dition to success in educational prog- 
ress. In many cases the multiplicity 
of dialects spoken in a_ territory 
slowed up any program based on the 
use of the vernacular. Furthermore, 
only .Knowledge of one of the major 
languages could enable the indigenous 
peoples to have access to the learning 
and culture of the civilized world. 


VERY SLOW PROGRESS Several repre- 
sentatives expressed disappointment at 
the very slow progress being made 
toward self-government in most of the 
territories. While commending Den- 
mark and the United States on their 
achievements, Mian Ziaud Din, of 
Pakistan, said there was reason to 
believe that elsewhere, particularly in 
Africa, the advance toward self- 
government was extremely slow. The 
administering powers had undertaken 
to respect the culture of the indigenous 
peoples, but he understood that in 
British-administered Fiji the Muslim 
section of the population was not al- 
lowed to follow their personal laws. 
The General Assembly had previously 
invited administering authorities to 
submit information on the extent to 
which human rights were being ob- 
served in the territories under their 
administration. But very few had done 
so and there was reason to believe that 
racial discrimination existed in many 
of the territories. Domination by a 
foreign power, however benevolent, 
was a heavy burden, said Mr. Ziaud 
Din, and the addition of racial dis- 
crimination meant real oppression. 

A more critical view was taken by 
J. N. Zarubin, of the U.S.S.R., who 
said that information transmitted by 
the administering members was an- 
nually becoming more meagre. Even 
from such meagre data it could be 
clearly seen that the administering 
members were not fulfilling their 
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Charter obligations, but were carry- 
ing out a policy of “rapacious ex- 
ploitation and oppression.” The 
economy of the territories was under- 
mined at the very foundations and 
they were considered only as a source 
of raw materials and cheap labor. 
The Special Committee’s report, said 
Mr. Zarubin, showed that the indigen- 
Ous populations enjoyed no political 
rights, took no part in local govern- 
ment, and that no legislative, juridical 
or executive bodies had been devel- 
oped on democratic lines. The en- 
forced state of backwardness of the 
indigenous peoples, together with the 
continuance of the outmoded tribal 
system blocked any appreciable prog- 
ress toward self-government—a state 
of affairs deliberately fostered by the 
administering authorities. 

The U.S.S.R. representative quoted 
figures illustrating the miserable 
wages paid to the indigenous worker, 
in contrast to the earnings of Europ- 
eans. Information on all non-self- 
governing territories reflected the low 
scale of wages for indigenous workers, 
the widespread racial discrimination, 
and the complete lack of social secur- 
ity. Medical and educational facilities 
were lamentable in almost all the ter- 
ritories and the administrative policies 
were directed toward maintaining the 
status quo as a means of furthering 
their own ends and keeping the 
peoples in subjection. The inescapable 
conclusion from all evidence cited was 
that the Administering Authorities 
were not fulfilling their obligations 
under Article 73 of the Charter. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation would, he said, 
support any proposal aimed at secur- 
ing implementation of the objectives 
of Article 73 of the Charter, and at 
improving the lot of the indigenous 
peoples. 

Endorsing this view Dr. Oldrich 
Chyle, of Czechoslovakia, said it was 
the Committee’s duty to make a total 
evaluation of the situation in the ter- 
ritories, including a political evalua- 
tion. Dr. Chyle held that the main 
efforts of the administering powers 
were directed toward the preservation 
of their domination over the terri- 
tories. That would account for the 
scantiness of the information submit- 
ted which was decreasing progressively 
every year. It also motivated the 
administering powers’ efforts to pre- 
vent full discussions in the Fourth 
Committee, which made the duty of 
the remaining members, in defending 
the interests of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, all the greater. For, unlike the 
population of the Trust Territories, 
they were unable to bring their legiti- 
mate complaints before an_ interna- 
tional forum. 


EXPLOITATION Contending that if they 
were left entirely at the mercy of the 
Administering Authorities the indige- 


nous peoples would never achieve 
political independence, Dr. Chyle 
asserted that the natural resources, 
wealth and manpower of the terri- 
tories were being exploited by the 
administering powers for their own 
ends. The territories had assumed an 
importance for them as sources of 
strategic and economically important 
raw materials; they also served as 
military bases and important wartime 
communication links. Numerous con- 
ferences aimed at securing the partici- 
pation of the territories in the war 
plans of the “imperialistic bloc” had 
already occurred, a typical example 
being that held in Nairobi last August 
to examine the logistical problems of 
the defence of Africa. While the tre- 
mendous problems of under-nourish- 
ment, illiteracy and racial discrimina- 
tion remained in abeyance, an inter- 
national meeting of the widest scope 
could be held on matters of so little 
importance to the indigenous popula- 
tion, said Dr. Chyle. 

It was unnecessary to list in full the 
suppression of the efforts by the in- 
digenous populations toward political 
freedom. It was enough to remember 
recent developments in the struggle 
for national liberation in the Gold 
Coast, Madagascar, and Morocco. Yet 
there was not the slightest reference to 
those important developments in the 
reports of the administering powers. 


POLITICAL ISSUES During the ensuing 
debate several representatives touched 
on the political status of certain ter- 
ritories and the question of the Fourth 
Committee’s right to discuss political 
issues relating to the territories was 
discussed at length. George Mavros, 
of Greece, said his delegation was 
disappointed to note the conspicuous 
absence of information on the degree 
of political advancement achieved by 
non-self-governing peoples. Unless the 
information transmitted under Article 
73e included details of political prog- 
ress the peoples of non-self-governing 
territories would be at a disadvantage 
as compared to those living in Trust 
Territories. That was not the real in- 
tention of the Charter and this ap- 
parent discrepancy should be smoothed 
out. The United Nations must remain 
a living and developing organism, but 
it would become a dead institution if 
it were to be considered as “an ag- 
glomeration of inimitable forms.” 
Mr. Mavros then referred to the 
position of Cyprus—the Eastern Med- 
iterranean island administered by the 
United Kingdom. In a popular referen- 
dum in 1950 the Cypriots had ex- 
pressed by an overwhelming majority 
their desire for self-determination, but 
this fact had not been revealed by the 
United Kingdom. It was to be hoped 
that that Government would shortly 
satisfy the aspirations of the people of 
Cyprus, in conformity with the princi- 
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ples expressed during debate by all 
representatives. 

On the same theme another repre- 
sentative, José Luis Mendoza, of 
Guatemala, protested the claim of 
United Kingdom sovereignty over Brit- 
ish Honduras which, he maintained 
was Guatemalan territory. The United 
Kingdom adopted an “absolutist” at- 
titude in the political field in this ter- 
ritory, said Mr. Mendoza, and the 
people there had expressed their dis- 
pleasure on many occasions. They 
were also opposed to their inclusion, 
under British plans, in a Caribbean 
federation of United Kingdom-admin- 
istered colonies. 

Replying to this specific criticism. 
Sir Alan Burns maintained that under 
Chapter XI of the Charter administer- 
ing members were in no way account- 
able to the United Nations regarding 
political and constitutional questions 
in the non-self-governing territories. 
The United Kingdom held no doubts 
as to its sovereignty over British 
Honduras and, for the past five years, 
had been willing to have the matter— 
a purely legal one—settled before the 
International Court of Justice. 
POSITION OF MOROCCO The question 
of political information on territories 
was pursued further by Awni Khalidy, 
of Iraq, who began by discussing the 
position of Morocco. Mr. Khalidy 
said his government did not regard 
Morocco as a non-self-governing ter- 
ritory but as an independent state 
whose sovereignty was provisionally 
limited by an international convention 
concluded with France. The interpre- 
tation placed on Morocco’s legal po- 
sition by France, however, impelled 
the Fourth Committee to examine 
information submitted regarding that 
country. 

Despite France’s achievements m 
Tunisia and Morocco, Mr. Khalidy 
held that the position of those coun- 
tries left much to be desired. Particu- 
larly in Morocco discrimination be- 
tween Europeans and Moroccans was 
striking. Thus, the 1951 budget con- 
tained no appropriations for housing 
construction in the mining areas, 
whereas 250 million francs were allo- 
cated for officials’ home leave, 390 
million for the upkeep of official cars, 
and 3,526 million for the building of 
dwellings reserved for Europeans. 
Only 2,192 million had been allocated 
for the construction of dwellings for 
Moroccans, although they outnumber 
the Europeans, while 170 million 
francs was allocated for hotel con- 
struction. 

Although the number of officials, 
only 19,145 in 1938, had risen to 
41,450 in 1950, there were only 382 
Moroccans in the higher grades. Arab 
culture was stifled in favor of French 
culture and only French was taught 
in the schools. 12.6 per cent of the 
1951 budget was allocated for educa- 
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tion, half of which was earmarked for 
the education of European children. 
There were 1,917 teachers for 58,645 
European pupils, and only 1,913 for 
99,645 Moroccan pupils. Morocco’s 
“lamentable position” was basically 
due to the policy of colonialism pur- 
sued there by France, said Mr. Khal- 
idy. Such a policy was certainly not in 
conformity with France’s traditions of 
liberty, democracy and tolerance. 

Following protests by Léon Pignon, 
of France, that the Fourth Committee 
was not empowered to consider poli- 
tical matters, Mr. Khalidy asserted 
that it was because of French policy 
that economic, social and educational 
conditions in Morocco had become 
disasterous and there was little hope 
of improving the situation unless the 
political structure was changed. 

The representatives of Egypt and 
Yemen supported this view and also 
contended that certain countries could 
not be regarded in the non- self- 
governing category as they were in 
reality an integral part of a sovereign 
state. Such was the case with the ter- 


ritories designated in official docu-, 


ments under the name “Aden, Eastern 
Protectorate, Western Protectorate,” 
said Dr. Adnan Tarcici, of Yemen. 
Geographically, historically, economi- 
cally and ethnically, the territories he 
had mentioned were a part of Yemen 
which had never admitted the United 
Kingdom’s right to separate them from 
the indivisible entity to which they 
belonged. Yemen could not participate 
in consideration of any report which 
mentioned those territories without 
protesting vigorously against their in- 
clusion in the lists of non-self-govern- 
ing territories. 

Emphasizing that members of the 
Fourth Committee were among the 
few reached by “the voice of the 
weak,” Dr. Tarcici appealed for com- 
mon sense in judging the position 
within the United Nations where the 
administering powers formed a bloc 
which sought to interpret the rules 
selfishly so as to oblige others to re- 
main silent when they wished to state 
the facts. 

Fouad El Pharaony, of Egypt, 
noted that after 39 years of the Pro- 
tectorate the French claimed the 
Moroccans were not fit to rule them- 
selves. If that were so, it was simply 
the result of the deliberate policy fol- 
lowed in the territory which had no 
municipal elections, no legislative as- 
sembly, no native trade unions, no 
social laws for the protection of the 
laborer and his family, and no legal 
code for the indigenous population. 
Was it any wonder, asked Mr. Phara- 
ony, that there had recently been 
disturbances in Morocco, which could 
only be described as a manifestation 


‘of the growing social discontent of 


the inhabitants? 
Intervening on a point of order 


against the Egyptian representative's 
statement, Mr. Pignon said the Com- 
mittee’s rules should be respected and 
representatives should not discuss po- 
litical conditions in the non-self- 
governing territories. Supporting the 
French representative’s intervention, 
Sir Alan Burns said that the Commit- 
tee, as a technical body, was not 
entitled to discuss political matters. 
The Charter clearly distinguished 
between Trust and non-self-governing 
territories, and the information re- 
quired from the administering powers 
in each case, he said. Attempts to im- 
pose discussions of a political nature 
on the Committee were tantamount to 
a revision of the Charter. 


IRAQI PROPOSAL At this stage Mr. 
Khalidy presented a proposal which 
would reaffirm the right of the Fourth 
Committee, in accordance with the 
Charter, to discuss political matters 
and political aspects in regard to non- 
self-governing territories. Almost an 
entire meeting was then devoted 
largely to procedural discussion on the 
Iraqi proposal. Doubts were  ex- 
pressed as to whether it was procedur- 
al or substantive in character. 

Following the rejection of his dele- 
gation’s motion for an adjournment 
by 17 votes in favor to 24 against, 
with 4 abstentions, Mr. Pignon said 
it was impossible to engage in a debate 
which was unconstitutional and ac- 
cordingly the French delegation then 
withdrew from the meeting. 

In subsequent debate representatives 
supporting the Iraqi draft argued that 
the obligations assumed by administer- 
ing members in respect of non-self- 
governing territories were not restrict- 
ed to transmitting information of a 
technical nature, but that under 
Article 73b they were also responsible 
for the political development of ter- 
ritories. (Article 73b states: “... 
to develop self-government, to take 
due account of the political aspira- 
tions of the peoples, and to assist them 
in the progressive development of 
their political institutions, according to 
the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and their 
varying stages of advancement.’) 
Several representatives maintained 
that accordingly the Committee had 
every right to discuss the degree of 
political development of the territories 
and the methods employed by admini- 
strations for such advancement. 

Representatives opposing the pro- 
posal held that there was a clear dis- 
tinction in the Charter between the 
procedures to be followed in respect 
of non-self-governing territories and 
in respect of Trust Territories, and 
that a great difference existed in the 
kind of information to be supplied 
by the administering members of the 
two. It was generally agreed that, con- 
sidering the important issues, time was 
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needed for each delegation to consider 
the implications of the Iraqi proposal. 


CHAIRMAN’S APPEAL Reconvening after 
a 48-hour adjournment, the Committee 
heard an appeal from the Chairman, 
Dr. Max Henriquez Urena, for “a 
spirit of cordiality” amongst members, 
in order to find a practical solution to 
the difficult situation confronting the 
Committee. Stressing that they could 
not deviate from the agenda laid down 
by the Assembly, the Chairman agreed 
that political issues were so closely 
linked to economic problems affecting 
non-self-governing territories that they 
could not be _ discussed without 
reference to the former. Nevertheless, 
speakers should confine their remarks 
to essential points and deal with poli- 
tical questions only if they were re- 
lated to economic problems. Marked 
differences of opinion might arise but 
Dr. Henriquez Urea asked members 
to keep the general discussion to 
agenda items in the best spirit of co- 
operation, objectivity and moderation. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, while admitting that some 
political questions could not be di- 
vorced from economic or social mat- 
ters, disagreed with “tendentious politi- 
cal remarks” and attempts being made 
to direct debate into specific political 
problems. Sir Gladwyn said his dele- 
gation still held that the Fourth Com- 
mittee was not competent to discuss 
political problems affecting the terri- 
tories. 

Iraq’s proposal was merely to re- 
affirm the principle that the Com- 
mittee should examine all aspects of 
the situation in the territories if it were 
to carry out its task properly, said Mr. 
Khalidy. As the Chairman’s remarks 
had contained the substance of his 
delegation’s draft, he announced that 
for the present he would not insist on 
a vote. 

After further debate the Committee 
took action on certain sections of the 
Special Committee’s report to the As- 
sembly. By 39 votes to 5, it approved 
the special report dealing with eco- 
nomic conditions and development in 
the territories, and invited the Secre- 
tary-General to transmit it for the 
consideration of administering mem- 
bers, of the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, and 
specialized agencies concerned. By 38 
votes to 0, with 7 abstentions, the Spe- 
cial Committee’s recommendations 
were adopted concerning a_ revised 
standard form for the guidance of 
members transmitting information on 
territories under their administration. 


COMPLEX PROBLEM Considerable dis- 
cussion then turned on the question 
of factors to be taken into account in 
deciding whether a territory is or is 
not one whose people have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
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ment. Presenting a special report on 
this question, Dr. Perez Cisneros, of 
Cuba, said it was one of the most com- 
plex problems considered by the Spe- 
cial Committee. There were two main 
issues: the question of competence, 
and the question of factors to be ap- 
plied by the authority considered com- 
petent. No shadow of doubt existed on 
the first point, for the full and final re- 
sponsibility of deciding whether a ter- 
ritory might be removed from the non- 
self-governing list rested with the 
United Nations. This view had been 
expressed by Professor Kelsen in his 
book, “The Law of the United Na- 
tions.” 

On the second issue—the factors 
to be applied—he pointed out that a 
majority of the Special Committee had 
reserved their governments’ decision 
on the Committee’s report, thereby 
pointing to the need for improvement 
of the proposed criteria. International 
law defined what constituted full in- 
dependence, but a new difficulty arose 
through the incorporation of territories 
into the metropolitan states, despite 
differences of race, religion and cul- 
ture. International jurists were not 
agreed as to what constituted self-gov- 
ernment in such a case, 

In view of the urgency of the mat- 
ter, pending for several years, a fur- 
ther effort at final solution should be 
made at the present Assembly session. 
Cuba therefore suggested setting up 
a sub-committee to study the mat- 
ter, and to be guided in its work by 
the Special Committee’s report and 
views expressed in the current debate. 








DIFFERING CONDITIONS ‘There was no 
doubt in his delegation’s mind that 
the decision as to whether a territory 
was or was not self-governing lay with 
the administering power, said A. I. 
Spits, of the Netherlands. Widely dif- 
fering conditions in the territories 
meant that there could be no more 
than indications on this question, the 
interpretation of which would be gov- 
erned by the good faith and judgment 
of those responsible for applying 
them. 

José Ingles, of the Philippines, 
pointed out that a territory could be- 
come self-governing even though it 
had not achieved independence. Every 
year information was being transmit- 
ted under Article 73e for ever fewer 
territories, but without a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of free 
peoples, or Membership of the United 
Nations, a matter for some concern. 
A territory could also attain self-gov- 
ernment as a result of association with 
the administering power, but such as- 
sociation should follow an agreement, 
freely entered into on a footing of 
equality. Furthermore, the territory 
concerned should be allowed to choose 
between several solutions, one of 
which was independence. 


Mr. Pant, of India, agreed with 
several other speakers that the decisive 
factor in the question should be the 
freely expressed will of its inhabitants. 
As they often lacked any information 
permitting them to form a considered 
opinion, steps should be taken to ex- 
plain to them what factors should be 
taken into consideration in each par- 
ticular case. The important point was 
that decisions concerning the associa- 
tion or incorporation of territories 
should not be taken unilaterally. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
thought it was first necessary to define 
“self-government.” He saw it as a 
state in which there was no interfer- 
ence in the affairs of a territory, or 
when the administering power had en- 
tirely ceased to concern itself with 
conditions there. Mr. Ryckmans con- 
tended that the Committee was not 
concerned with the use which the in- 
digenous inhabitants made of their 
possible liberty, but whether they were, 
in fact, at liberty to administer their 
own affairs. He held that administer- 
ing powers needed no authority from 
the United Nations to grant partial or 
complete self-government. 


A MILESTONE [It was generally felt that 
the very diversity of the non-self-gov- 
erning territories ruled out any easy 
formula for determining whether a 
given territory had attained self-gov- 
ernment or not. In this regard Mr. 
Ziaud Din, of Pakistan, thought the 
final results of United Nations efforts 
would more or less constitute a char- 
ter for the dependent peoples, and that 
criteria thus established would be a 
milestone on their road to inde- 
pendence. 

After further debate the Committee, 
by 36 votes to 0, with 9 abstentions, 
decided to establish a sub-committee 
to study all factors to be taken into 
account in deciding whether a terri- 
tory is or is not one whose people 
have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government. It was agreed that 
the sub-committee should be com- 
posed of Australia, Cuba, Denmark, 
France, Guatemala, Iraq, the United 
States, and Venezuela. 

Completing its consideration of in- 
formation from the non-self-govern- 
ing territories, the Committee, on De- 
cember 3, went on to adopt three addi- 
tional resolutions. Without vote it 
noted the report submitted by the 
Special Committee on its 1951 session, 
and approved the organ’s proposed 
work program for next year. 

A proposal concerning the Special 
Committee’s title, submitted jointly 
by Cuba and Ecuador, was then 
adpoted by 45 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions. This considered that the 
present title of the Special Committee 
was too long and not conducive to the 
dissemination of knowledge of the 
important work done by the Commit- 
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tee. The resolution stated that such 
knowledge should not be reserved to 
specialists and experts but, on the con- 
trary, should receive wide publicity 
through the Department of Public In- 
formation of the United Nations. The 
resolution therefore decided that the 
Committee will now be known as 
“Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories.” 


CLOSER LINK WITH TERRITORIES Finally, 
by 43 votes to 2 with 2 abstentions, the 
Committee adopted a joint proposal 
by Burma, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt and 
India which called for the participa- 
tion of the non-self-governing terri- 
tories in the work of the Special Com- 
mittee. The sponsors of the draft ex- 
plained that it was inspired by the 
desire to achieve closer contacts with 
the peoples of the territories. It would 
enable them to participate as associate 
members on the lines of the procedure 
adopted in several regional commis- 
sions of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. J. Mantilla, of 
Ecuador, pointed out that experts 
from the territories who served on the 
delegations of the administering mem- 
bers were usually government officials 
or technicians. The spirit of the joint 
resolution went beyond that, in desir- 
ing the Special Committee to ap- 
proach more closely to the life of the 
indigenous people. As associate mem- 
bers they would have much to con- 
tribute to the work of the Special 
Committee. 

Endorsing the proposal, W. A. C. 
Mathieson said the United Kingdom 
was always anxious to encourage the 
fuller participation of the non-self- 
governing territories in international 
life. With minor changes his delega- 
tion accepted the draft. 

The only opposition to the proposal 
was submitted by Belgium and France. 
Mr. Ryckmans, of Belgium, thought 
it inappropriate for the territories to 
associate in the work of the Special 
Committee whose work was, in fact, 
based on information supplied in re- 
spect of the territories. If the admin- 
istering powers felt it advisable to send 
representatives of the territories to the 
Special Committee, they were able to 
do so, and had actually done so on 
several occasions. According to the 
Charter and the Constitution of 
France, Mr. Pignon said that only the 
French Government was entitled to 
compose its delegation to the United 
Nations, or to decide whether to 
associate representatives of the terri- 
tories with its delegations to the Spe- 
cial Committee. 

As many of the non-self-governing 
territories were developing rapidly, 
both socially and constitutionally, Mr. 
Pant, of India, considered it just and 
appropriate for their governments 
and peoples to take a more active part 
in the Special Committee’s work. 
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Their association in the activities of 
the regional commissions and special- 
ized agencies had been developing 
with great benefit to their peoples, and 
Mr. Pant therefore regretted the atti- 
tude adopted on this question by Bel- 
gium and France. 

James Barrington, of Burma, agreed 
that great advantages would be gained 
by the association of the dependent 
peoples in the work of the Special 
Committee and hoped that such asso- 
ciation could be arranged as speedily 
as possible. 

The proposal showed a correct ten- 
dency, said Mr. Zarubin, of the 
U.S.S.R,. and if the Special Commit- 





tee reached a positive decision the 
representatives of the territories would 
be able to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the work of the United Na- 
tions. 

After further debate the proposal, 
as amended by the United Kingdom, 
was adopted. It invited the Special 
Committee to examine the possibility 
of associating the non-self-governing 
territories “more closely” in its work 
and to report on its examination of 
this problem to the seventh session of 
the General Assembly. This com- 
pleted the Fourth Committee’s con- 
sideration of information from non- 
self-governing territories. 





EGYPTIAN CHARGE OF AGGRESSION BY BRITISH 
IN SUEZ CANAL ZONE 


The Egyptian Government has 
asked the Secretary-General to draw 
attention of all delegations at the 
General Assembly to an alleged new 
aggression by the British Command in 
the Suez Canal Zone. 

A letter to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie from Egyptian Foreign Minister 
Salah El Din Pasha declared that 
British forces had demolished a vil- 
lage and had “tried to justify this 
drastic measure” by stating that it 
was intended to clear a road through 
a village between the British forces’ 
water system and their encampment. 

The letter said that the British Com- 


mand asked that 75 houses be vacated 
as they were to be demolished. The 
Egyptian Government rejected the 
British demand, but, says the Foreign 
Minister’s letter, the British proceeded 
to carry out their decision “regardless 
of the political, legal and human rights 
of inhabitants.” 

The letter declares that “some ten 
thousand British troops” were em- 
ployed with a “huge show of brutal 
force” and concludes: 

“It is evident that this new British 
aggression . . . is a flagrant violation 
of the principles of the United Na- 
tions.” 


| INDONESIAN UNITED NATIONS DAY STAMPS | 
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SPECIAL UNITED NATIONS DAY POSTAGE STAMPS were issued in 1951 by several United 
Nations Members, including the most recently admitted Member, the Republic of Indonesia, 
whose six special stamps are shown here. In the value of 1 rupee and 7%, 10, 20, 30, and 35 
sen, and colored brown, green, purple, salmon, red, and blue respectively, the stamps com- 
memorate not only the day on which the United Nations Charter came into force—October 24, 
1945—but also the date on which Indonesia became the sixtieth Member of the United Nations— 
September 28, 1950. In honor of United Nations Day, Bolivia issued special stamped envelopes; 
Brazil, Paraguay, the Philippines, and Thailand also issued special stamps; and Argentina, 
Australia, Liberia, and Uruguay used special postal cancellations. 
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ASSEMBLY METHODS ON LEGAL MATTERS— 
COMMITTEE DECIDES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


HE United Nations is a political 

institution in which political con- 
siderations must predominate but it is 
also concerned with legal questions 
and these must not be neglected or 
mishandled. Of recent years many 
representatives had bcome uneasy 
about the attitude and method of the 
Assembly with regard to legal mat- 
ters. 

This was the premise advanced by 
Sir Lionel Heald of the United King- 
dom in presenting a draft resolution 
in the Sixth Committee on “Methods 
and procedures for dealing with Legal 
and Drafting Questions.” 

The rule of law upon which the 
preservation of peace depended could 
prevail only if the organization mainly 
responsible for upholding it, handled 
legal problems in an objective and 
orderly manner. Cavalier treatment of 
legal-matters, however innocent, would 
tend to subordinate the rule of law 
to expediency and convenience. 


THE PROBLEM Jn support of these crit- 
icisms, Sir Lionel instanced the strong 
tendency to assign any item which 
contained a non-legal element to a 
non-legal committee. Even the legal 
aspects of items which were half legal 
and half non-legal were not referred 
to the Sixth Committee, as for ex- 
ample, the item last session on the 
representation of Member states. The 
resolution finally passed was so gen- 
eral as to be meaningless and capable 
of any construction. Dispassionate 
consideration in the legal committee 
might have led to something more 
constructive. 

Again, the legal aspects of ques- 
tions predominantly political, eco- 
nomic or social, were not referred to 
the Sixth Committee or referred only 
at the discretion of the Committee 
concerned. Thus, neither the Sixth 
Committee, nor any legal body had 
been consulted on the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights. Nor should mat- 
ters be referred to the purely legal 
body, the International Law Commis- 
sion, without an examination by the 
Sixth Committee of the suitability of 
such a reference. 

This applied even more strongly to 
the International Court of Justice. 
Questions addressed to the Court must 
be framed so as to state the legal 
issues correctly to ensure that the 
answers would elucidate those issues 
and no others. Formulation by non- 
legal committees would necessarily be 
calculated to elicit the most favorable 
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answers and such tendentious ques- 
tions lost all value. It was obviously 
wrong that the Court itself would have 
to interpret, review and reframe a 
question as had happened in the ad- 
visory opinions on the Peace Treaties, 
South West Africa and Admission of 
New Members. 

Similarly the drafting of rules of 
procedure, rules and regulations of 
various kinds, terms of reference of 
subsidiary bodies, conventions, agree- 
ments and declarations must be re- 
viewed by a body of legal experts. The 
final drafting at least should be treat- 
ed as a legal matter. 

Proposals involving expenditure had, 
by the Assembly’s rules of procedure 
as well as by custom and opinion, to 
be referred at some stage to the Fifth 
Committee. Failure to treat the Sixth 
Committee in its own field on the same 
basis as the Financial and Budgetary 
Committee in its field, might lead to 
undesirable consequences. Delega- 
tions might — and do — tend to 
remove their principal legal experts 
to serve on other committees with 
the result that they will not be repre- 
sented adequately on the Sixth Com- 
mittee. 


IMPROVED DRAFTING At the Commit- 
tee’s next meeting, Mr. Fitzmaurice 
explained the second resolution sub- 
mitted by the United Kingdom. This 
was limited to drafting. Assembly reso- 
lutions showed, he said, a regrettable 
lack of conformity in form and ter- 
minology: haphazard terms used at the 
beginning of preambles; confusive 
numbering of sections and paragraphs; 
lack of precision in the definition of 
purposes and in the terms of refer- 
ence; diverse ways of addressing the 
Secretary-General or other organs, 
and confused, sometimes ungrammati- 
cal language. The proposal was to set 
up a co-ordinating committee on ques- 
tions of style and form which, it was 
suggested, might work in the intervals 
between passage of a resolution by a 
Committee and its adoption by the 
plenary meetings. 


FULL DEBATE At the outset of the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Tabibi of Afghanistan, 
described the proposals as extremely 
simple at first sight but, in the light 
of the United Nations activities as a 
whole and of the need to adopt the 
best possible decisions, clearly impor- 
tant and urgent. This description was 
borne out by the full and searching 
debate which followed. 


There was general agreement with 
the broad principles that matters en- 
tirely or mainly legal should, at some 
stage, have the benefit of examination 
from the legal point. But there was 
sharp disagreement with the practical 
measures proposed. 


QUESTIONS POSED Gilberto Amado of 
Brazil put forward four objections 
which were supported and emphasized 
by several other speakers. First he 
asked whether it was possible to dis- 
tinguish and to separate legal and 
political elements in matters consid- 
ered by the Assembly. The traditional 
distinctions between the legal and the 
political aspects had vanished: many 
international questions had both legal 
and political aspects as Justice Alvarez 
and Professor Kelsen had pointed out. 
Could the General Committee, which 
assigns agenda items, always decide 
whether legal or non-legal elements 
predominated in every one of the com- 
plex issues that came before it? 
Secondly, would the Sixth Commit- 
tee be able to cope with the work? 
Eight of the nine questions decided 
by the First Committee at the last 
session would have come to the Legal 
Committee on the criteria proposed 
by the United Kingdom resolution. 
Third, the drafting of terms of ref- 
erence or conventions should be 
handled by those qualified to deal 
with the substance. Thus a convention 
On customs tariffs would undoubtedly 
be better drafted by appropriate ex- 
perts than by jurists. Finally, Assem- 
bly Committees, including the Sixth, 
were not technical bodies but Com- 
mittees of representatives of govern- 
ments. In practice every delegation 
had the different aspects of each item 
studied by its several representatives. 


Romero Hernandez of EI Sal- 
vador said that, while the United 
Kingdom had advanced several useful 
proposals, it was going too far to 
claim that conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law could be main- 
tained, could only be achieved if the 
General Assembly adopted regular and 
satisfactory methods and procedures 
for dealing with legal matters. The 
second paragraph of the United King- 
dom preamble was also too sweeping. 

It was not for the Sixth Committee 
to give a final ruling on so delicate a 
question as the amendment of the 
rules of procedure. Nor was it right 
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to go as far as paragraph two which 
would obligate Committees contem- 
plating recommendations of certain 
types, to refer to the Sixth Committee. 

He agreed in principle that requests 
to the Court and to the Law Com- 
mission and proposals entailing amend- 
ment of the Assembly’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure should be referred to the Sixth 
Committee. This applied too to all 
draft resolutions intended to regulate 
the work of the Assembly, its Com- 
mittees and other United Nations 
agencies, He submitted a draft resolu- 
tion along these lines. 


SWEEPING CHANGES Enrique Bernstein, 
of Chile, felt that the proposals im- 
plied a veritable revolution in the rules 
of procedure. Sixteen questions on 
the current agenda would, he esti- 
mated, have to be referred to the 
Sixth Committee if the United King- 
dom criteria were to be adopted. 

Mr. Bernstein also pointed out that 
frequently economic and social ques- 
tions having legal implications were 
dealt with in compromise texts which 
were sometimes necessarily and pur- 
posely lacking in precision and the 
effect of which might well be destroyed 
by the intervention, however well- 
intentioned, of a body of jurists. 


IMPRACTICAL Usman Sastroamidjojo of 
Indonesia was at one with the United 
Kingdom that procedures and methods 
for dealing with legal matters should 
be improved, and due weight given 
to legal considerations — although, 
he added, regular and _ satisfactory 
methods and procedures for dealing 
with legal matters were not an abso- 
lute condition for the sanctity of 
treaty and other obligations, for such 
obligations were carried out largely 
without written rules. However, he too 
felt that the United Kingdom pro- 
posals were impractical and too in- 
volved. They would cause lengthy de- 
bates in the General Committee and 
impose additional work for the Sixth 
Committee in the form of joint meet- 
ings with other Committees. Any dele- 
gation would be able to hold up pro- 
ceedings by claiming that a particular 
item had a legal aspect which ought 
to be referred to the Sixth Commit- 
tee. 

Likewise, Perez Perozo (Vene- 
zuela) felt that it would surely be 
less time-consuming to adhere to the 
present system rather than to adopt as 
rigid and cumbersome a method as 
that proposed by the United Kingdom. 


AMENDMENTS A perfectionist approach, 
was the comment of Mr. Astrom, of 
Sweden. He suggested that the al- 
location of items to Committees should 
be left entirely to the discretion of 
the General Assembly. At the same 
time he hoped that the discussions in 
the Sixth Committee would be borne 
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in mind at future sessions when 
agenda items were distributed. He 
also thought it would be better to 
make a recommendation rather than 
to adopt a strict rule because situa- 
tions were apt to vary. He opposed 
special machinery to deal with a very 
wide category of items. 

He supported the proposal to set up 
a committee and agreed that eleven 
members would be a suitable number 
for such a committee, making it small 
enough to carry out its work with 
speed and efficiency and large enough 
to ensure broad geographical repre- 
sentation. Such a committee could 
make its report to the current session, 
hence the third amendment offered by 
his delegation. 

These amendments were supported 
in principle by Mr. Brun (Denmark). 
He was not convinced that it was es- 
sential for a co-ordination committee 
to review all the resolutions adopted 
by the Main Committees of the As- 
sembly. It was often extremely diffi- 
cult to draw the line between substance 
and form so that the co-ordination 
committee might be led into discus- 
sions on substance, thus possibly en- 
dangering a compromise reached with 
much difficulty in the Committee to 
which the item had been referred in 
the first place. 


MINOR CHANGES Wang Hua-Cheng, of 
China, pointed out that the Sixth 
Committee too was composed of po- 
litical representatives. Its members 
were not necessarily lawyers and not 
all the lawyers of delegations were in 
the Sixth Committee. Neither co- 
ordination nor drafting were proper 
functions of the Sixth Committee. Ac- 
cording to the United Kingdom pro- 
posal, the Sixth Committee would 
examine only the legal aspects of the 
various items but, he pointed out, in 
order to do so, it would have to gain 
an understanding of the problems as 
a whole and a repetition of the dis- 
cussion in the original Committee 
would inevitably ensue. The existing 
arrangements were certainly not per- 
fect but some of the problems could 
probably be solved by minor changes; 
for example, more reliance could be 
placed on the Legal Department of 
the Secretariat where minor questions 
of law and problems of drafting were 
concerned. 


AGREEMENT IN PRINCIPLE Some improve- 
ment could be made in the methods 
of the Assembly, particularly those 
for dealing with legal and drafting 
questions, said Mr. Bennett (Canada). 
But it would be extremely difficult to 
determine whether the legal elements 
of an item were of equal importance 
with the non-legal elements and to 
segregate the legal elements. The 
method proposed in the draft resolu- 
tion might only complicate matters. 


It would be better therefore to agree 
in principle that when legal elements 
appeared to be important in a resolu- 
tion the Sixth Committee should be 
consulted. 

Mr. Maktos, of the United States, 
considered that all predominantly legal 
questions should be dealt with by the 
Sixth Committee. He also agreed that 
requests to the International Court 
of Justice for an advisory opinion, 
proposals to refer a matter to the In- 
ternational Law Commission and pro- 
posals entailing amendments of the 
rules of procedure should be referred 
to the Sixth Committee. Conventions 
might also with advantage be dis- 
cussed in the Sixth Committee, pro- 
vided that there was no overlapping 
with the work of another Committee. 
He did not object to the proposal to 
establish a legal committee with eleven 
members and he favored the request 
for an annual report from the Secre- 
tary-General. 


The authors of the Charter had cer- 
tainly intended to ensure the primacy 
of law, said Mr. Robinson of Israel 
but, at the present time, owing to the 
change in the political atmosphere, the 
law of the majority prevailed over 
law per se. Political considerations 
had come to outweigh legal ones. The 
remedies advocated by the United 
Kingdom did not seem likely to alter 
this regrettable state of affairs. Nor 
was it correct to assume that it was 
possible always to distinguish between 
legal and non-legal problems. For ex- 
ample, some delegations at the last 
session had held that the question of 
representation of a Member state was 
a legal problem, whereas others had 
regarded it as political. Mr. Robin- 
son felt that the main remedy lay in 
the hands of the members of the Gen- 
eral Committee at the time of alloca- 
tion, and the delegations themselves 
which should have fuller instructions 
to ensure better allocation. 


DIFFERENT APPROACH The United King- 
dom proposal should be based not 
upon the assaying of the legal and 
non-legal elements—an impossible 
task—but on the principle that any 
item in regard to which the legal 
method could be expected to give 
good results, should be referred to the 
Sixth Committee. On this basis, Mr. 
Chaumont of France proposed a dif- 
ferent procedure. At the time the As- 
sembly drew up its agenda, no rigid 
criteria should be imposed. Even when 
a non-legal committee studying an 
item found that it would be useful to 
have the Sixth Committee’s opinion 
On certain points, it should be left 
quite free to decide whether or not to 
ask the Sixth Committee for its as- 
sistance, except in the case of the 
items referred to in paragraph two of 
the operative part of the United King- 
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dom draft resolution, on which con- 
sultation with the Sixth Committee 
should be obligatory. 

But, at the last stage of Assembly 
adoption, the Secretary-General should 
inform the Assembly whether the 
Sixth Committee has had an opportu- 
nity to review the legal aspects of the 
question. He accordingly submitted a 
number of amendments to the first 
United Kingdom draft resolution. 

To be effective, the Assembly should 
be capable of rapid decisions, said 
Lerena-Acevedo of Uruguay. Im- 
provement of the legal work must not 
slow down and complicate that task. 
Adoption of the United Kingdom pro- 
posals would make things worse ra- 
ther than better. The fact that the 
Chairman of the Sixth Committee was 
a member of the General Committee, 
which allocates agenda items, was suf- 
ficient to ensure that all questions fall- 
ing within the Sixth Committee’s 
terms of reference should be referred 
to it. This was the view of Mr. Ma- 
loles (Philippines). He agreed that 
requests to the Court, declarations, 
agreements and other international in- 
struments, should be referred to the 
Sixth Committee. In most cases, how- 
ever,.it was very difficult to determine 
what were the legal aspects of a ques- 
tion, and the Sixth Committee should 
not be granted discretionary powers 
in the matter. 

The Committee ‘should endeavor to 
reach a compromise between theo- 
retical and practical needs and to find 
a workable formula which, even if not 
perfect, could be used as a guide in 
drawing up a definitive system, said 
Manuel Cortina of Cuba. The United 
Kingdom draft resolutions, although 
theoretically unassailable, appeared to 
ignore the practical difficulties in- 
volved. In a detailed analysis, Mr. 
Cortina supported the provision about 
requests to the International Court. 


THE REAL PROBLEM P. D. Morozov 
(Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) 
agreed with the United Kingdom rep- 
resentative that the cavalier treatment 
of legal matters might eventually harm 
the United Nations and lead to a dan- 
gerous situation contrary to the Char- 
ter. But the real reason was, as the 
representative of Israel had pointed 
out, that the rule of law was being 
replaced by the rule of the majority. 
He cited as examples of infringements 
of the Charter the establishment of 
the Interim Committee at variance 
with Article 7 of the Charter; the es- 
tablishment of the so-called United 
Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans contrary to Article 2, paragraph 
7, of the Charter; the North Atlantic 
Treaty, an aggressive agreement in 
conflict with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations; the elec- 
tion of three non-permanent members 
to the Security Council in 1949 
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against the principle of equitable geo- 
graphical distribution laid down in 
Article 23 of the Charter, the justifi- 
cation of United States aggression in 
Korea by the Security Council on July 
7, 1950, and all United Nations deci- 
sions concerning Korea, including “the 
disgraceful decision” to institute a 
decoration; the Assembly resolution 
with the quite unwarranted finding 
that the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China had 
engaged in aggression in Korea; the 
rejection by the Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council, in violation of Chap- 
ters 1 and 2 of the Charter, of reso- 
lutions for the exclusion of the Kuo- 
mintang group; the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution incompatible with 
Article 2 and Chapters 5 and 7 of the 
Charter; and the Assembly resolution 
“Peace through Deeds” contrary to 
the purposes and principles of the 
Charter and designed to camouflage 
the aggressive policy pursued by the 
United States and other countries. The 
reason for such violations was not 
technical but the policy of ruling cir- 
cles in the United States and its satel- 
lites. 

As to the proposals, it was already 
the practice to refer all purely legal 
questions to the Sixth Committee, and 
if the legal aspects of an item ap- 
peared important any delegation was 
entitled to ask for their consideration 
by the Legal Committee. Likewise, 
any delegation could propose joint 
consideration by two Committees in 
the General Committee or in a plenary 
meeting. Consequently, there did not 
seem to be any need for the compli- 
cated procedure suggested. Nor did 
he agree that a legal committee of 
eleven would be able to work out me- 
chanically precise criteria for decid- 
ing what questions should be dealt 
with by the Sixth Committee. An ar- 
tificial splitting up of important items 
among two Committees was quite im- 
practicable, for experience in the 
United Nations had shown that items 
could not be regarded in their proper 
perspective unless they were consid- 
ered as a whole. In addition, the pro- 
posal would involve much loss of 
time. 

The United Kingdom proposed that 
whenever a legal point arose the legal 
elements involved should be referred 
for advice and report either to the Sixth 
Committee or to an ad hoc legal sub- 
committee, but it must be remembered 
that the Sixth Committee was one of 
the Main Committees of the Assem- 
bly, not simply an advisory organ for 
the convenience of the other Commit- 
tees. Nor was there any analogy be- 
tween the Fifth and Sixth Commit- 
tees, because all decisions of the Fifth 
Committee were purely budgetary, and 
none political. The same could not be 
said of any other of the Main Com- 
mittees. 


As to requests to the International 
Court, Mr. Morozov pointed out that 
the Court had interpreted even re- 
quests phrased by the Sixth Commit- 
tee—such as the request on reserva- 
tions to the Genocide Convention. 
This was not because the Court did 
not understand the questions put to it 
but because it wished to exhibit quite 
clearly the exact way in which it un- 
derstood the question. 

It would be impossible for the Sixth 
Committee to draft any question with- 
out first going into the substance; if it 
added something to the draft, the orig- 
inal Committee would take exception 
to the addition and the whole discus- 
sion would be re-opened. With such a 
procedure the United Nations would 
be taking two steps backward for 
every one it took forward. 

The representative of Iran, Djalal 
Abdoh, supported the principle of 
more methodical and objective treat- 
ment of legal questions but felt that 
the United Kingdom proposals were 
cumbersome and likely to com- 
plicate the work of the General As- 
sembly, and thus neither desirable nor 
practicable. 

Iturralde Chivel (Bolivia) said that 
the effect of the United Kingdom pro- 
posals would-be to make agenda items 
pass through four phases of considera- 
tion, instead of through the existing 
Committee and plenary stages. Such 
a change would retard the work of the 
General Assembly, prolong its session 
and overload the Sixth Committee. 


MORAL AND TECHNICAL ASPECTS The 
moral problem involved in the ques- 
tion, said Mr. Roling of the Nether- 
lands, was the tendency to give the 
legal aspects of problems less atten- 
tion than they merited. The United 
Nations, established for the common 
good, had become something of a bat- 
tlefield where, in view of the growing 
anxiety caused by international ten- 
sion, political problems took prece- 
dence over the legal. Therefore, 
though political questions were bound 
to predominate in the General Assem- 
bly, some way should be sought to 
give legal aspects their rightful place. 

It would be wiser not to ask the 
Sixth Committee to take up mixed 
questions. The Sixth Committee too 
was a political body and to ask it to 
consider the legal aspects as such 
would be to misinterpret its compe- 
tence. Furthermore, any decisions 
reached by the Sixth Committee, act- 
ing as a purely legal body, might be 
rejected by the General Assembly as 
differences of opinion were almost in- 
evitable between jurists, who were of- 
ten conservative, and the more pro- 
gressive politicians. Nevertheless, it re- 
mained true that the Sixth Committee 
should be available for consultation 
by any other Committee. 
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The whole question was so import- 
ant, Mr. Roling concluded, that a sub- 
committee of from eleven to fifteen 
members should be set up to study it, 
taking into account the many pro- 
posals and amendments submitted, and 
to report on suitable methods for giv- 
ing legal aspects their rightful place. 

Mr. Kustov (Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic) said that his gen- 
eral conclusion was that, for the rea- 
sons stated earlier by the U.S.S.R. 
and other delegations, he was unable 
to support the United Kingdom draft 
resolution. 

Mr. Tarazi (Syria) said the inten- 
tions of the United Kingdom delega- 
tion were commendable, and the prob- 
lem was well stated, but the proposed 
solution was unrealistic. Sovereign 
equality of Members is a vital princi- 
ple but the draft proposed to give im- 
portant tasks to a small group of in- 
dependent experts. It was unnecessary 
and dangerous to draw so sharp a dis- 
tinction between the legal and non- 
legal aspects of a question; besides, 
neither the General Assembly nor the 
Sixth Committee had the physical 
means of carrying out the United 
Kingdom proposals. 


REPLY TO U.S.S.R Mr. Maktos (United 
States of America), replying to accusa- 
tions made against his country by the 
U.S.S.R. representative at the previ- 
ous meeting, said that the proper place 
for arguing that the United States had 
violated the Charter and committed 
an act of aggression in Korea, was 
the First Committee. Mr. Morozov 
had asserted that the United States 
was dictating United Nations policy, 
a claim which impugned the intelli- 
gence and integrity of the other dele- 
gations. Yet, on a number of occa- 
sions, and particularly in connection 
with the draft Declaration on Rights 
and Duties of States, the great major- 
ity of the Sixth Committee had not 
followed the United States. As to 
charges of violation of the Charter, he 
asked if Mr. Morozov would be pre- 
pared to bring such accusations be- 
fore the International Court of Jus- 
tice. 


TOO COMPLICATED J. van  Dalsen 
(Union of South Africa) agreed with 
the motives of the United Kingdom 
proposals but felt that the proposed 
mechanism was too complicated. He 
supported the suggestion to refer the 
study of the matter to a committee to 
prepare a precise draft for the pres- 
ent or the seventh session. 

Zuniga Padilla (Nicaragua) said 
the United Kingdom draft resolutions 
did not deserve all the criticisms which 
they had incurred, for they contained 
sound points which should be kept. 
The proposed procedure was difficult 
and complicated. It would be possible 
to limit the number of questions re- 
ferred to the Sixth Committee by not 
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TRIBUTE TO 
DR. SCHELTEMA 


At its meeting on December 4, the 
Sixth Committee observed a minute’s 
silence in memory of Elizabeth Schel- 
tema, a member of the Legal Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat. 


Mr. Lachs, the Chairman, Mr. 
Roling (Netherlands), and = Mr. 
Amado (Brazil), paid tribute to Miss 
Scheltema’s “boundless devotion to 
the ideals of the United Nations,” 
and her valuable help to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Maktos of the United States 
joined in the tributes and suggested 
that the Assembly consider at its 
next session the possibility of reward- 
ing the services of international 
officials such as Miss Scheltema. 





treating as legal any question that 
did not appear on an exhaustive list. 
He was, therefore, prepared to accept 
both draft resolutions, provided that 
they were modified so as to restrict 
the competence of the Sixth Commit- 
tee to reasonable limits. 

Sachin Chaudhuri (India)  sug- 
gested that the Netherlands representa- 
tive’s suggestion to appoint a small 
committee be accepted or, alterna- 
tively, the sponsors of the various 
draft resolutions and amendments be 
asked to meet to reconsider their texts 
and work out agreed texts on common 
points. 

Negoslav Ocokolic, of Yugoslavia, 
respected the rules of international 
law, but believed that an organization 
such as the United Nations should be- 
come a centre for developing interna- 
tional law. The legal aspects had an 
important part to play, but the part of 
the political aspect was essential to 
that development. A closer collabora- 
tion between jurists and non-jurists 
had to be achieved within the Organi- 
zation, but the jurists must not be 
given powers to censor the results at- 
tained. Law was not an end in itself, 
but only a means of attaining essen- 
tial objectives which were, in the case 
of the United Nations, the mainte- 
nance of peace and international co- 
operation. The technique of law should 
be placed at the service of the funda- 
mental principles of the United Na- 
tions; it should seek to stabilize and 
develop them, not to hamper their 
operation by an excessive legal con- 
servatism. 

Farzand Ali (Pakistan) congratu- 
lated the United Kingdom delegation 
On its proposals which, however, ap- 
peared to raise certain difficulties. 

Bredo Stabell (Norway) associated 
himself with the tributes paid to the 
United Kingdom delegation. In view 
of the importance of the question and 





the need for avoiding any waste of 
time, it seemed better to appoint a 
committee to study the question and 
report to the next session. 

Karel Petrzelka (Czechoslovakia) 
felt that the essential requirements for 
the maintenance of peace and security 
were international understanding and 
trust, without which purely procedural 
devices, such as the establishment of 
groups of experts and attempts to 
draw a stricter distinction between le- 
gal and political questions, would be 
of no avail. 

Further, only on the basis of the 
actual substance could it be determin- 
ed whether a question was legal or 
not. Respect for substantive law was 
a prerequisite of respect for interna- 
tional law. If that was always borne 
in mind and an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding created, the correct pro- 
cedure would naturally follow. 

The United Kingdom, instead of 
concentrating on the principles of the 
Charter, adopted a purely technical 
approach; an approach, too, which 
tended to an entirely abstract concept 
of law. 


WHY STANDARDIZATION? Ahmed Moussa 
(Egypt) was surprised that a country 
which was generally noted for its 
practical approach and its desire for 
flexibility should have put forward 
proposals involving such strict stand- 
ardization. His initial distrust of the 
whole proposal had been reinforced 
by the fact that the preamble to 
the first United Kingdom resolution 
bore no relation to the operative part. 
The conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of 
international law could be maintained 
were clearly not purely procedural. 
The draft resolution did not make it 
clear who was to carry out the very 
difficult task of determining the exact 
proportion of legal and non-legal ele- 
ments in a given item. This suggested 
that the decision would be taken by 
some different procedure each time ac- 
cording to the expediency of the mo- 
ment. 


HAZARDOUS EXPERIMENT A. van Glab- 
beke (Belgium) commended the Unit- 
ed Kingdom initiative, and the seri- 
ous considerations on which it was 
based. But, he cautioned against haz- 
ardous experiments, complications like- 
ly to retard the Assembly’s work and 
to give rise to unnecessary repetition 
of debates, and procedures which 
would lend themselves to obstructive 
tactics. 

The United Nations was essentially 
a political body and to make it obli- 
gatory to refer questions with legal 
aspects to the Sixth Committee so as 
to ensure an absolutely objective ex- 
amination was unrealistic: 

After pointing out the loss of time 
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which United Kingdom draft resolu- 
tion I would involve by creating the 
necessity of a preliminary debate, it- 
self legal in character, on whether a 
given question or aspect of a question 
was legal or not, he stressed, firstly, 
that there were too many jurists sit- 
ting on the other Committees for the 
legal aspects of questions not to be 
dealt with by those Committees; and, 
secondly, that the Sixth Committee 
would not be able to confine itself 
to the purely legal aspect and would 
automatically enter into the political 
aspect, for in most cases it was im- 
possible to divorce the one from the 
other, 


Even in the case of requests to the 
International Court of Justice for ad- 
visory opinions, it might be a mistake 
to refer their drafting to the Sixth 
Committee. The Court was consulted 
not always for purposes of enlighten- 
ment but frequently in order to gain 
time or to sidestep political difficulties; 
consequently, the requests addressed to 
the Court for opinions were drafted 
differently according to circumstances. 
Despite the alleged drafting weaknes- 
ses —. and the Sixth Committee’s 
own record was not unimpeachable— 
the Court had always been able to 
provide well-founded answers. 


Any attempt to confer, as it were, 
the status of a legislative section of a 
council of state on the Sixth Com- 
mittee would be possible at the na- 
tional level, but it was impracticable 
at the international level, where de- 
cisions were taken jointly by a number 
of States. 


Mr. van Glabekke agreed that the 
proposal to appoint legal sub-commit- 
tees was sound; he also agreed that 
the services of the Legal Department 
of the Secretariat should be fully util- 
ized. As to the second United King- 
dom proposal, the Belgian represen- 
tative felt that what was necessary was 
that before a resolution was adopted, 
the Chairman of a Committee should 
give the Legal Department of the 
Secretariat an opportunity to state 
whether the text conformed with pre- 
cedent. On the basis of these general 
remarks, Mr. van Glabekke gave a 
detailed analysis of the United King- 
dom proposals. 


At the last meeting, December 4, 
which the Committee devoted to the 
item, Mr. Kovalenko, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. opposed the United Kingdom 
resolution on the grounds that it 
would be difficult to decide in every 
case whether a question was a legal 
one or not; that the Sixth Committee 
would have far too much work; and 
that it would be dangerous to submit 
to a group of legal experts the ques- 
tions mentioned in paragraph three. 
As to drafting, only the General Com- 
mittee was competent to make altera- 
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tions in the form of General Assem- 
bly resolutions. 


UNITED KINGDOM REPLY Replying to 
the debate, Mr. Fitzmaurice regretted 
that some of the criticism had been 
unfair, and had even distorted the 
intentions of the United Kingdom. He 
was astonished at the views expressed 
by some members of the Sixth Com- 
mittee, who were nevertheless jurists. 
Nearly all recognized the importance 
of the problem, but few had admitted 
the possibility of any improvement. 
Several members in fact acquiesced in 
the disappearance of the Sixth Com- 
mittee; they affected not to know 
what a legal question was, or declared 
it was in any case useless to reserve 
legal matters for the Sixth Com- 
mittee, 

All committees of the Assembly 
were political committees; but each 
committee also specialized in_politi- 
cal, economic, social, financial or legal 
matters. He could not understand how 
jurists could claim to be incapable of 
distinguishing legal from non-legal 
questions, or of separating the legal 
elements from the other elements of 
a given question: in a question, for 
example, of the denunciation of a 
clause in a treaty, which raised first 
a legal problem for the other con- 
tracting party, and then a _ political 
problem as soon as it was necessary 
to decide what action should be taken 
as a result. By insisting on that argu- 
ment, the Committee was signing its 
own death warrant. One of the 
speeches at the previous meeting which 
had seemed to him particularly cyni- 
cal, appeared to be tantamount to an 
actual betrayal of the legal spirit. 

As to fears of overloading the 
Sixth Committee’s agenda, the United 
Kingdom proposals were in fact con- 
fined to certain clearly specified cases. 
As to possible delay, the Sixth Com- 
mittee had always finished its work 
in time; and if the Sixth Committee 
had a heavier agenda, the Assembly’s 
work would be simplified. There were 
legal experts on other committees, 
but the Sixth Committee was the only 
one qualified to consider questions 
from the legal standpoint. 

The fact that the Chairman of the 
Sixth Committee was a member of the 
General Committee was not enough 
to guarantee that the Sixth Commit- 
tee’s interests would be taken into ac- 
count, since the General Committee’s 
decisions were adopted by a majority 
vote. He cited the case of the draft 
protocol on the status of stateless 
persons — a legal question which has 
been referred to the Third Commit- 
tee. 

The suggestion of joint meetings as 
a solution to that difficulty had been 
criticized, but without putting for- 
ward valid reasons. Some delegations 
were so afraid that law would be 


master in the Assembly that they 
would not even accept it as a servant. 
He thought that the balance was cur- 
rently weighted against the legal side. 
Some basically legal questions never 
reached the Sixth Committee. Some- 
times it seemed as though the As- 
sembly went so far as wilfully to ig- 
nore the legal aspect. That situation 
would continue as long as no specific 
rule was laid down. 

Riveria Schreiber (Peru) congratu- 
lated the United Kingdom on the ac- 
tion it had taken. Existing procedures 
should be improved by taking legal 
considerations further into account. 
But, the debate demonstrated the 
complexity of the problem. However, 
common ground could be found and 
he favored setting up a committee 
specifically entrusted with the task of 
considering all aspects of the problem 
and reporting to the next session. 

In a further statement, Mr. Moro- 
zov of the U.S.S.R. replied to the 
representative of the United States 
of America. Instead of citing concrete 
facts to refute the charge of violating 
the Charter, the representative of the 
United States shifted his ground and 
asked whether the U.S.S.R. was pre- 
pared to refer these matters to the 
Court. He knew perfectly well that 
it was not possible to appeal Assembly 
decisions to the Court; the Court was, 
moreover, not competent to interpret 
the provisions of the Charter, and, 
finally, it devolved upon the organs of 
the United Nations applying the pro- 
visions of the Charter to interpret 
those provisions. 


Proposal on Drafting 


The second United Kingdom pro- 
posal called for the setting up of a 
seven-member co-ordinating commit- 
tee on style, form and use of techni- 
cal terms or terms of reference. The 
committee, it was provided, might not 
make drafting changes which would 
indirectly involve changes of substance 
but it could draw attention to ambi- 
guities and discrepancies. The Legal 
Committee of 11 proposed under the 
first resolution was also to consider 
the matter, and the Secretary-General 
was to report annually on the im- 
provements achieved. 

During the Committee discussion 
both Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General in charge of the Legal 
Department, and Mr. Feller, Principal 
Director of the Department, explained 
the work of the Secretariat in connec- 
tion with the proposal. Dr. Kerno 
agreed with the idea and purpose of 
the draft resolution. There was no 
doubt that Assembly resolutions were 
frequently defective in form, style and 
the use of technical terms. But a co- 
ordinating committee might compli- 
cate the work and prolong the sessions. 
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A referal back to a Main Committee 
drawing attention to “ambiguities” 
might lead to further debate for there 
is nearly always a close connection 
between matter and manner. As mat- 
ters stood it was difficult to schedule 
plenary meetings owing to the rule 
that resolutions entailing expenditure 
must be approved by the Fifth Com- 
mittee as well. On these main grounds 
Dr. Kerno favored a simpler, more 
flexible procedure such as that pro- 
posed by Sweden. This amendment 
proposed that the Rapporteurs of the 
Main Committees review every pro- 
posed resolution for style, form and 
the use of technical terms. Dr. Kerno 
thought, however, that the Rapporteurs 
should be given greater freedom than 
the Swedish amendment allowed to 
decide at what stage and how they 
should make their suggestions for 
changes. 

Mr. Feller described the functions 
of the Legal Department with respect 
to legal and drafting questions. The 
Department assigned legal advisers to 
help delegations or the Committees 
with the drafting, to participate in the 
discussion on behalf of the Secretary- 
General, and to act as secretaries of 
sub and special committees of a legal 
character. The Department made a 
clear distinction between legal and 
policy aspects and it functioned al- 
ways in an advisory capacity. As to 
drafting, he pointed out that there had 
been great improvement since the first 
session, though much remained to be 
done. 


COMMITTEE DECISION Toward the close 
of the discussion, Mr. Roling read out 
the text of a* second resolution con- 
cerning drafting which he had in- 
tended to introduce. But since many 
representatives favored a single reso- 
lution, he decided not to submit it. 
The Special Committee provided for 


in his first proposal would, he pointed 
out, be able to deal with the question 
of drafting as well. 

He accepted the amendments offered 
by Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Paki- 
stan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. 
The resolution thus amended was put 
to vote first and adopted by 46 votes 
to 6 with 3 abstentions. 

As adopted the resolution read: 
“The General Assembly 
“Considering that various ideas 

were expressed during the debate 
concerning the methods and pro- 
cedures for dealing with legal and 
drafting questions, and in the draft 
resolutions and amendments sub- 
mitted to the Sixth Committee con- 
cerning the scope of the problems, 
the methods for their solution and 
the nature of these methods, all of 
which testify to the complexity of 
the problems raised, 

“Believing that in the circum- 
stances further study of all the 
problems involved is necessary, 
“1. Establishes a Special Commit- 
tee of fifteen members consisting of 
one representative each of the fol- 
lowing Member States of the Unit- 
ed Nations to meet at the 
Headquarters of the United Nations; 
“2. Requests the Special Commit- 
tee to consider the documents, draft 
resolutions and amendments sub- 
mitted to the Sixth Committee as 
well as the records of its debates, 
to study the problem further and to 
report thereon to the Seventh Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly; 
“3. Requests the Secretary-General 
to carry out appropriate studies, col- 
laborate closely with the Special 
Committee and to submit to it, as 
he may consider appropriate, pro- 
posals for the handling of the prob- 
lems dealt with by this resolution.” 





BONN GETS DATA ON 74 NAZI EXPERIMENT SURVIVORS 


The Secretary-General has _ an- 
nounced that case histories of 74 sur- 
vivors of Nazi “scientific” experimen- 
tation in concentration camps have 
been transmitted to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

The Bonn Government earlier this 
year had accepted responsibility for 
compensating such survivors and 
agreed “to afford them practical assist- 
ance.” In acknowledging receipt of 
the 74 claims, the Foreign Office at 
Bonn said they were being sent to the 
Ministry of Finance, “which will take 
steps at the earliest convenience to 
effect compensation.” 

The 74 case histories represent only 
the first installment of the entire group 
of survivors. The Secretary-General 
is completing a list of names and 
other details, as far as possible. Re- 
cently, the Government of Israel in- 
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formed him that data was being col- 
lected from a number of victims now 
living in Israel. In addition, the Neth- 
erlands National Tracing Bureau has 
stated that it is forwarding data on 
143 persons, believed to be survivors 
and now resident in the Netherlands. 

The Bonn Government's acknowl- 
edgment culminates more than a year’s 
work by United Nations organs to 
secure compensation for those who 
survived the brutal treatment practiced 
on them in Nazi concentration camps. 
At its last session the Economic and 
Social Council welcomed the Bonn 
decision with the hope that assistance 
would be given on as generous a scale 
as possible. The Secretary-General 
was asked to send the Federal German 
Republic the information he had col- 
lected on known survivors. 





SANITATION PROGRAMS 
TO COMBAT CHOLERA 


The Expert Committee on Cholera 
of the World Health Organization, 
which met recently in New Delhi, has 
urged health authorities in areas where 
cholera is endemic to concentrate on 
sanitation programs which combine 
efficiency, simplicity and low cost. 
WHO will co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan in 1952 in a pilot 
project in East Bengal. 

The Committee, under the chair- 
manship of C. C. Pandit, Secretary of 
the Indian Council for Medical Re- 
search, suggested new work which 
might clarify the problem of the carry- 
over of infection between major out- 
breaks of cholera. The possibility that 
fish act as carriers of the disease was 
suggested as one line of investigation. 


The problem of cholera, the experts 
admitted, “still bristled with difficul- 
ties.” They recommended further re- 
search on methods of laboratory diag- 
nosis, character mutations of the 
cholera vibrio (bacteria), the problem 
of endemicity, and the efficacy of the 
cholera vaccine recently introduced by 
Sahib Singh Sokhey, of the Haffkine 
Institute of Bombay. They also rec- 
ommended the establishment of a per- 
manent research centre. 





EUROPEAN SOLID FUELS 
POSITION HAS IMPROVED 


The United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe has an- 
nounced in Geneva that Europe’s ap- 
parent coal deficit for the first quarter 
of 1952 is estimated at 8.8 million 
tons, an 8 per cent improvement over 
the apparent deficit of 9.5 million tons 
established for the fourth quarter of 
this year. The provisional forecast for 
coke shows an apparent deficit of 2 
million tons for the coming quarter, 
while the apparent coke deficit for the 
present quarter totalled 2.5 million 
tons. 


Although the provisional estimates 
indicate an improvement in the Euro- 
pean solid fuels position, the situation 
remains serious, ECE Officials point 
out. The January through March solid 
fuel import requirements of 18 coun- 
tries and the Free Territory of Trieste 
have been placed at 18.3 million tons 
of coal and 5 million tons of coke. 
European producing countries were 
estimated to have 9.5 million tons of 
coal and 3 million tons of coke avail- 
able towards meeting these needs. 
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FIFTH COMMITTEE COMPLETES 
DEBATE, FIRST BUDGET READING 


HE Fifth (Administrative and 

Budgetary) Committee of the 
General Assembly began its first read- 
ing of the United Nations budget 
estimates for 1952 after four meet- 
ings devoted to general debate. The 
Committee had before it the estimates 
submitted by the Secretary-General, 
which totaled $46,568,300 and the 
report of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions, recommending a _ budget of 
$44,532,900. The Committee’s two 
other principal items of business, the 
rate of 1952 contributions of Member 
nations and the Permanent Staff 
Regulations were to be taken up after 
the budget estimates. A second read- 
ing of the budget is required before 
the estimates become final. 

Thomas A. Stone, of Canada, is 
the Chairman of the Fifth Committee, 
and its vice-chairman and rapporteur, 
elected at the first meeting are, Miguel 
Albornoz, of Ecuador, and Rafik Asha, 
of Syria. 

The recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee were adopted in 
all but a few cases. The committee 
increased the appropriation for the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the Secretary-General 
from $463,700 to $465,700 at the 
request of the Secretary-General to 
provide $2000 more for the represen- 
tation allowance of his Executive As- 
sistant. The figures for the three 
regional economic commissions also 
were increased. In the case of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
the Committee increased the Advisory 
Committee’s recommendation by 
$42,700, bringing the 1952 appropria- 
tion for ECE up to $1,022,700. For the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, the Committee recom- 
mended an increase of $51,400, bring- 
ing the estimate to $926,400. The 
estimate recommended for the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
was $674,700, an increase of $49,700 
over the figure recommended by the 
Advisory Committee. The Committee 
adopted joint amendments by Chile 
and Burma to this effect. 

The budget estimates for the De- 
partment of Public Information, which 
many representatives had criticized in 
the general debate, were discussed at 
length during the first reading. The 
Secretary-General had submitted esti- 
mates of $2,677,400 for the Depart- 
ment itself, $96,700 for the Geneva 
Information Centre, $934,000 for the 
other information centres, and $300,- 
000 for the publications of the De- 
partment of Public Information. For 
these sections the Advisory Committee 
recommended -_ reductions _ totaling 
$218,400, of which $90,000 were ap- 
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plied to the Department, $80,000 to 
its publications and the remainder to 
the information centres. These reduc- 
tions were eventually adopted by the 
Fifth Committee. 

Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information, pointed 
out that costs of supplies, printing 
and other services had risen, the 
estimates submitted were less than the 
proposals for 1951, which meant that 
the Department had absorbed supple- 


mentary expenditure amounting to 
$184,000. The effective reduction 
under information centres was 


$30,000. Such savings, when added to 
the Advisory Committee’s proposed 
cut of $218,400, meant that the total 
reduction for 1952 information 
vices would be almost $500,000. The 
Secretary-General, said Mr. Cohen. 
was prepared to save the entire cost of 
the Warsaw Information Centre (ap- 
proximately $70,000) by closing it 
down if the Committee would waive 
other cuts affecting the Department’s 
work even more adversely. The As- 
sistant Secretary-General pointed out 
that starting with the estimates sub- 
mitted for 1951 and ending with the 
recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee for 1952, the total saving 


ser- 


in information services was in excess of 
$750,000, a scale of reduction which 
would substantially affect information 
activities. Mr. Cohen then detailed 
how the Department might effect the 
$218,400 cut recommended by the 
Advisory Committee. These proposals 
included abolition of the proposed 
Russian language and present French 
language editions of the UNITED Na- 
TIONS BULLETIN. No arrangements for 
distribution of the Russian edition 
had yet proved feasible and the French 
edition yielded the least revenue of the 
three editions. Other possibilities were 
to reduce the weekly news feature 
service to twenty-five per cent of the 
newspapers now served, elimination of 
certain publications, broadcasts, films 
and cuts in allocations to information 
centres. 

Thanassis Aghnides, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee, said that the 
Advisory Committee had studied the 
work of the Public Information De- 
partment with great care, and the 
reductions proposed could be carried 
out without impairment of the Depart- 
ment’s services. Establishment of 
priorities to effect further economies 
could only be undertaken by the 
General Asembly. 

Rafik Asha, sveaking as representa- 
tive of Syria, felt that the suggestions 
put forward by the Department of 
Public Information did not adequately 
reflect the decisions of the fifth session. 





During the visit to the General Assembly by the servicemen of the United Nations Command, 
Corporal John Roy, of Canada, occupied briefly the Canadian representative's seat and was wel- 
comed by T. A. Stone, of Canada, Chairman of the Assembly’s Fifth Committee. 


Io 





Each year, the appropriation requested 
for the Department grew larger and 
various delegations always expressed 
misgivings at the increase. He felt it 
was time to reorganize the Depart- 
ment and that savings to be effected 
should stem from a General Assembly 
resolution. He believed the only solu- 
tion to the question of priorities among 
the information activities was to set 
up a sub-committee with the task of 
defining the principles laid down for 
the Department of Public Information 
by the General Assembly and drawing 
up a program of priorities. 

Subsequent statements by delega- 
tions brought out many opinions on 
the methods and the value of the 
United Nations information services. 
The Belgian delegate, Mrs. de Rie- 
maecker, considered that cuts could 
be made in the Department's publica- 
tions. The BULLETIN alone cost $133,- 
000 and contained numerous repeti- 
tions which might well be eliminated. 
Objectivity and conciseness could be 
combined in less space. She could not, 
however, accept the elimination of the 
French language edition, for French 
was one of the working languages 
and French versions of all publications 
should be issued. 

Mr. Roshchin, of the U.S.S.R., re- 
ferring to comments on the difficulty 
of circulating the proposed Russian 
edition of the BULLETIN in the Soviet 
Union, denied that any such difficulty 
existed. The fact was, he said, that 
the contents of the BULLETIN were 
unsatisfactory, since it reflected un- 
ilaterally the attitude of the Anglo- 
United States majority in the United 
Nations while giving inadequate 
coverage to U.S.S.R. opinion on such 
subjects as prohibition of atomic 
weapons and to the views of Egypt 
on the Suez question. The real need 
was to prevent the BULLETIN and all 
the public information services from 
becoming one-sided in their reporting. 

Cuba was very satisfied with the in- 
formation distributed there by the 
United Nations, said Cuban delegate 
Carlos Blanco. The UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, in particular, had been 
found a valuable source of informa- 
tion by members of the government, 
journalists, broadcasting stations and 
others. He hoped the BULLETIN would 
continue to be published and might 
even be enlarged. 

The Fifth Committee’s approval on 
first reading of the estimates of the 
Advisory Committee for the Depart- 
ment of Public Information came as 
part of a Syrian resolution which was 
passed by a vote of 31-20, with 3 
abstentions. The resolution also 
decided. 

“to appoint a Sub-Committee of 

eleven members to be nominated 

by the Chairman of the Fifth Com- 
mittee to review the principles 
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underlying the work of the Depart- 

ment of Public Information includ- 

ing the Information Centres and to 
make recommendations to the Fifth 

Committee for adoption by the 

General Assembly by which the 

Secretary-General shall be guided 

in framing the budget estimates for 

1953.” 

Voting on the Syrian resolution was 
preceded by the rejection of two 
Philippine amendments, the first of 
which provided that the Secretary- 
General should have the right to 
make such transfers between the 
budget sections for the Department of 
Public Information and for the in- 
formation centres as he deemed 
advisable to preserve the most essen- 
tial public information services while, 
if necessary, curtailing others. This 
amendment was defeated by 39-9, with 
13 abstentions. 

The second Philippine amendment 
recommended appointment by _ the 
President of the General Assembly of 
a committee of eleven members to 
review the principles underlying the 
work of the Department of Public 
Information, including the informa- 
tion centres, and prepare a report for 
submission to the General Assembly 
at its seventh session. This would be 
done with the understanding that the 
committee would meet at the perman- 
ent Headquarters of the United Na- 
tions and present its findings to the 
Secretary-General and the Advisory 
Committee in time for their considera- 
tion in the preparation of the 1953 
budget estimates. This amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 33-13, with 8 
abstentions. 

The Chairman of the Fifth Com- 
mittee later announced that he had 
appointed as members of the sub- 
committee constituted pursuant to the 
Syrian resolution’s adoption the rep- 
resentatives of Australia, Chile, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, France, 
Haiti, Pakistan, Philippines, Syria and 
the United States. The Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee was to be a 
member ex efficio. 


GENERAL DEBATE The first speaker in 
the general debate was Jose Augusto 
Bezerra de Medeiros, of Brazil, who 
said that United Nations expenses, 
generally speaking, should be stabilized 
at current levels. He could not con- 
sider satisfactory the observations of 
the Secretary-General in the Budget 
Foreword which simultaneously pro- 
posed a number of temporary savings 
and new permanent expenditure. He 
hoped that the Committee would op- 
pose any fresh expenditure for sessions 
elsewhere than in New York. He was 
not certain that sufficient effort had 
been made not to exceed current 
levels of expense in economic and 
social matters, and urged that the 
Secretary-General and appropriate 


organs lay down a strict order of 
priorities for the various activities in 
these fields. He felt that the small 
proportion of permanent contracts so 
far awarded showed that the Secretary- 
General considered the technical effi- 
ciency of the staff below standard. 
He wished an assurance from the Sec- 
retary-General that efficiency would 
be raised and a better geographical 
distribution aimed at in the recruit- 
ment of new staff members. The 
Brazilian representative also hoped 
that governments could continue to 
pay contributions in currency other 
than dollars and congratulated the 
Secretary-General for work already 
done in this direction. 


EGyPT Ali Kamel Fahmy, of Egypt, 
said that savings must be made in the 
United Nations budget, but without 
endangering the success of its funda- 
mental aims. Under-developed coun- 
tries would find it difficult to support 
reductions recommended by _ the 
Advisory Committee on research work 
and studies in economic and social 
development. On the other hand, he 
believed the proposed reductions in 
the credits for the Department of 
Public Information were justified. 
However, the number of information 
centres in under-developed countries 
should be increased. He agreed with 
the Advisory Committee that the rela- 
tionship between the Technical As- 
sistance Administration and the De- 
partments of Economic and of Social 
Affair should be reviewed and sug- 
gested the appointment of a sub-com- 
mittee for this purpose. Mr. Fahmy 
also mentioned the small number of 
permanent Secretariat contracts and 
felt that the Fifth Committee should 
propose to the General Assembly 
adoption of permanent staff regula- 
tions clearly defining the rights and 
duties of Secretariat members while 
sustaining the Secretary-General’s au- 
thority. 


BURMA U Kyin, of Burma, held that 
a larger reserve margin should be 
allowed for some items in the budget. 
Cuts were necessary but must not 


affect economic development prog- 
rams. He pointed out that the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East had the smallest budget of 
the United Nations regional economic 
commissions although it was generally 
agreed that South East Asia was the 
region most in need of aid for eco- 
nomic development. Mr. Kyin was 
in general agreement with the Advisory 
Committee recommendations, but he 
favored an increase in the 1952 figures 
for ECAFE. 


MEXICO Mr. Bustamante, of Mexico, 
pointed out that the budget problem 
was bound up with that of contribu- 
tions. The scale of contributions should 
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be re-examined, and the Committee 
should review the principles govern- 
ing the fixing of contributions before 
considering the budget. 


U.S.S.R. A. A. Roshchin, of the U.S.S.R. 
expressed concern at the steadily ris- 
ing United Nations budget, which 
grew year by year although work of 
United Nations organs was decreas- 
ing. He felt that responsible Secretariat 
officials were insufficiently alive to the 
need for economy. The budget had 
increased 50 per cent in the last five 
years and staff expenditures had more 
than doubled although, because of the 
increased experience of the staff and 
the diminished need for temporary 
staff and advisers, a reduction might 
have been expected. The U.S.S.R. 
delegation considered that it would 
be possible to limit the total budget 
tor 1952 to $35,000,000 if the esti- 
mates for the Department of Public 
Information, information centres and 
advisers were reduced and credits re- 
fused for “illegally constituted bodies 
and services such as the Balkan and 
Palestine Commissions, the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees and the United 
Nations Field Service.” Mr. Roshchin 
supported the Advisory Committee’s 
cuts amounting to $2,035,400, reserved 
the right to urge further reductions 
on certain items. 


CANADA Maurice Bourget, of Canada, 
stressed the importance which his 
delegation attached to the establish- 
ment of clearly defined priorities. That 
was an old theme, he said, but perhaps 
the most important factor in the 
future development of the United Na- 
tions, for while opportunities for 
action were limitless, the resources of 
Member states were not. Although 
the General Assembly and the Coun- 
cils had always recognized the need 
for careful allocation of resources, 
there was still a long way to go in 
establishing a priority system. Ex- 
cessive demands were still being made 
on the limited resources of Member 
nations. 


IRAQ) Adnan Pachachi, of Iraq, urged 
that encouragement of higher stand- 
ards of living and promotion of full 
employment and social and economic 
advancement should determine the 
order of priority in the work of the 
United Nations. Considerations of 
economy should not be allowed to 
interfere with work in these fields. He 
supported the Egyptian proposal for a 
sub-committee to study the co-ordina- 
tion of all technical assistance work. 
Mr. Pachachi felt that economies could 
be effected in the allocation for the 
Department of Public Information, 
which accounted for eleven per cent 
of the total budget. 


UNITED KINGDOM It was absolutely 
necessary, emphasized Lord Wake- 
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hurst, of the United Kingdom, to 
balance the United Nations budget. 
Governments already had heavy com- 
mitments for the assurance of peace, 
security and economic stability. The 
best possible use of appropriations 
could be made by selecting activities 
according to their immediate value. He 
thought it should be possible to reduce 
the number of specialized posts in 
the Secretariat in view of the five 
years’ experience accumulated by the 
staff. His Government, said Lord 
Wakehurst, was anxious that the ex- 
penditures of international organiza- 
tions be restricted to essential activities 
only. 


NORWAY C. J. Hambro, of Norway, 
agreed with preceding speakers who 
had advocated greater economy, 
since they did so, he considered, out 
of a desire to improve the efficiency 
of the United Nations. He pointed to 
the need for closer co-operation to 
avoid duplication of effort within the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. Mr. Hambro said he would 
like the Secretary-General to submit 
a report to the Advisory Committee 
for submission to the seventh session 
of the General Assembly on_ the 
advisability of abolishing the nine 
posts of Assistant Secretary-General, 
including the Director of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration, and ap- 
pointing instead three deputies. Mr. 
Hambro said that many poorly quali- 
fied persons had been recruited into 
the administrative services of the 
United Nations when they were first 
established and even if, as was as- 
serted, they represented only ten per 
cent of the staff, it was still too high 
a proportion. On the other hand, 
salaries were not always high enough 
to attract the best qualified persons 
from all countries. The Fifth Com- 
mittee should make every effort to 
improve these conditions. There were, 
Mr. Hambro considered, too many 
United Nations political commissions 
with too broad terms of reference; 
their work could be done by a smaller 
staff. The Committee should obtain 
a list of countries in arrears with their 
contributions to the United Nations 
and specialized agencies. Arrears owed 
to the United Nations alone were over 
$13,000,000 forcing the Secretary- 
General to ask for an increase in the 
Working Capital Fund. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA) The Czechoslovak 
delegation, said Mr. Chyle, judged 
the United Nations budget by three 
tests: first, the test of the purposes 
of the United Nations as defined ‘in 
the Charter; second, the requirements 
in staff and equipment; and third, the 
need for maximum efficiency and 
strictest economy. He shared the con- 
cern of the delegate of the U.S.S.R. 
at the rising budget. His delegation 


could not approve credits for such 
bodies as the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans, the Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea, or the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. He would support all reductions 
proposed by the Advisory Committee 
and reserved the right to propose ad- 
ditional reductions. 

DENMARK The Danish representative, 
Finn Friis, believed that evidence was 
required to show that allocated funds 
were used effectively and economically. 
He was sure that no member of the 
Committee would wish the United 
Nations to abandon any project al- 
ready begun, but new activities should 
be undertaken only after searching 
investigation. He considered the num- 
ber of senior officials in the Secre- 
tariat too high and thought the Com- 
mittee should also examine the various 
commissions and missions to find out 
whether they might be reduced. 
UKRAINIAN S.S.R. J. E. Chtcherbatyouk, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R., was opposed 
to any increase in the number of 
permanent posts and thought that 
estimates for temporary staff should 
be cut to the minimum, since the 
Secretariat staff should be able to 
discharge all its proper functions after 
six years of experience. His delega- 
tion, he said, would vote against the 
estimates under the section headed 
“Investigations and Enquiries,” which 
included funds for such bodies as 
UNSCOB, UNKURK and the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees. The 
budget should be stabilized, and the 
Ukrainian delegation would cooperate 
with any others that made reasonable 
efforts to reduce the 1952 estimates. 


CUBA 
Carlos Blanco, did not consider the 
budget estimates for 1952 to be ex- 
cessive, in view of inflationary in- 
creases in overhead costs. Although 
his delegation would support most of 
the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee, it would not approve the 
cuts proposed for the Departments 
of Economic Affairs and of Public 
Information. The United Nations had 
scored its greatest successes in the 
economic field, and, in view of the 
international situation, it was essential 
that the work being done by the 
United Nations should be made more 
widely known. 


POLAND After describing how the 
United Nations budget had mounted 
since 1945, A. Krajewski, of Poland, 
said that the Secretary-General had 
been in error in comparing the 1952 
estimate with the war budgets of cer- 
tain Members. Poland, said Mr. Kra- 
jewski, was making efforts to repair 
war damage and prepare a_ better 
future for its people; it had enormous 
economic needs and could not approve 


The representative of Cuba, 
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constant and unjustified increase in 
the United Nations budget. He there- 
fore would support the recommenda- 
tions of the Advisory Committee and 
any reasonable proposals to reduce 
the estimates to proportions more in 
keeping with the means of those who 
had to finance the organization. 


CHINA C. L. Hsia, of China, noted 
that the total amount of the budget 
had doubled in five years and, if that 
tendency continued, would in all prob- 
ability double again within seven or 
eight years. It was natural that delega- 
tions should press for stabilization, 
and he would agree to such a pro- 
posal. But it was the task of the Fifth 
Committee to define exactly what was 
meant by stabilization and how it 
might be achieved. Mr. Hsia found it 
somewhat disquieting that too often 
only slight heed was paid to the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee. 
Genuine budgetary control would only 
be possible if the General Assembly 
and other organs of the United Na- 
tions showed due regard for the Com- 
mittee’s authority. 


INDIA B. P. Adarkar, of India, said 
that while his delegation would sup- 
port the Advisory Committee's rec- 
ommendations, it would oppose any 
excessive reductions in the appropria- 
tions. He was in favor of expanding 
the activities of the United Nations 
provided they were essential and were 
constructively applied. Inflation, in 
recent years had increased the budgets 
of most countries by a greater propor- 
tion than that of the United Nations. 
The Secretary-General had compared 
the armament expenditure of Mem- 
ber states with the budget of the Unit- 
ed Nations, and Mr. Adarkar had 
heard no answer to that argument. It 
would seem that the majority of gov- 
ernments were more willing to incur 
expense for armaments than for the 
maintenance of peace, yet peace was 
infinitely less expensive than war. 
While the Committee should prune ex- 
penditure as far as possible, his delega- 
tion was keenly interested in the so- 
cial and economic work of the United 
Nations and in technical assistance to 
under-developed areas. It would op- 
pose any arbitrary reduction in ap- 
propriations for social and economic 
activities. To achieve budgetary con- 
trol and avoid waste and duplication, 
he considered that the Committee 
should study the question of priorities. 


CHILE The need to establish priorities 
was also stressed by Manuel Trucco, 
of Chile. Priority should be given to 
technical programs which contributed 
to improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing of under-developed countries. The 
increase in the cost of United Nations 
activities, Mr. Trucco believed, was 
primarily because of lack of co-ordi- 
nation between the United Nations 
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and the specialized agencies. Through 
lack of uniformity in budgeting and 
accounting, the expenses of many 
agencies had shown a striking rise. He 
regretted that the agreements signed 
by some specialized agencies under 
which the United Nations was to be 
consulted in the preparation of esti- 
mates had not been carried into effect. 
The system of fixing contributions of 
Member states was also unsatisfactory. 
The Chilean representative was con- 
cerned, too, at the lack of a well-or- 
ganized system of promotion, incen- 
tives and security of tenure in the 
Secretariat. 


UNITED STATES The need for re-arma- 
ment and the military contribution to 
United Nations action in Korea had 
imposed heavy burdens on the tax- 
payers of the United States said John 
M. Vorys. He believed that adoption 
of the United States-United Kingdom 
proposal to secure equitable distribu- 
tion of the cost of extra-budgetary 
programs would result in a fairer dis- 
tribution of the costs of United Na- 
tions special programs in Korea and 
Palestine. The United States con- 
sidered that priority in United Na- 
tions appropriations should be given 
to operational programs with an ac- 
companying reduction in expenditure 
for regular activities. His delegation 
felt that too much was now being at- 
tempted too fast, and that undue stress 
at the outset might damage the deli- 
cate machinery of international co- 
operation beyond repair. He thought 
it essential to retain the budget figure 
submitted by the Advisory Committee 
and concurred in its opinion that fur- 
ther savings could be effected by better 
work organization, greater staff effi- 
ciency, prompt dismissal of inefficient 
staff members, more effective control 
of travel funds and further economies 
in printing. Efficiency might be in- 
creased by a less rigid application of 
the principle of geographical distribu- 
tion in selection of staff. Mr. Vorys 
agreed with the Egyptian and Nor- 
wegian delegations that the quality of 
the Secretariat must be imvroved be- 
fore staff members could be given the 
security of tenure they desired. He 
also recommended reducing the num- 
ber of governmental representatives 
on commissions and other bodies to 
the minimum and_ ensuring that 
such representatives were adequately 
briefed on General Assembly policies. 


YUGOSLAVIA Misa Levi, of Yugoslavia, 
while in favor of economy, was op- 
posed to curtailment of useful activi- 
ties. The Committee’s most important 
task was to ensure more effective use 
of the Secretariat, thus putting an end 
to requests for additional staff. 


ECUADOR 


Miguel Albornoz, of Ecua- 
dor, agreed on the necessity for rea- 
sonable economies, but was opposed 


to reduction in technical assistance, in 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, and felt misgivings at the 
proposed cut in the Department of 
Public Information. He recommended 
security of tenure and incentive to 
harder work as means of providing the 
United Nations with the most loyal 
and efficient staff. 

At the invitation of the chairman, 
Byron Price, Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral, then commented on the observa- 
tions made in the general debate. Al- 
though the budget was increasing, said 
Mr. Price, it was rising less rapidly 
than some members of the Committee 
seemed to believe. The increase of ten 
per cent since 1948 was probably 
rather less than the inflationary in- 
crease in most countries of the world 
over the same period. He pointed out 
that the number of established posts 
at Headquarters in 1951 was 2844, 
while the number requested for 1952 
was 2843, excluding 50 required for 
the new building. The number of 
meetings to be serviced by the Secre- 
tariat had increased from 2578 in 
1948 to an estimated 3582 for 1951 
in contrast to the suggestion of the 
U.S.S.R. delegate that they had de- 
creased. The increasing volume of 
work entrusted to the Secretariat by 
governments was hampering the Sec- 
retary-General’s efforts to economize. 
Nevertheless, a special effort to secure 
further economies would be made. 
The Secretary-General was consider- 
ing the Danish-Norwegian proposal 
for re-organization of the Secretariat 
and would probably put recommenda- 
tions before the Committee. The 
entire system of relations between 
technical assistance and the special- 
ized agencies was being considered by 
the Administration Committee on 
Co-ordination, which would report de- 
velopments to the Committee. Mr. 
Price said he would deal with the 
subject of staffing when the staff regu- 
lations were before the Committee. It 
was for Member states to submit pro- 
posals On priorities in United Nations 
activities. The Secretary-General had 
often tried to secure such a system. 


LIBYAN GOVERNMENT 
THANKS ASSEMBLY 


Mahmud Almuntassir, Prime Min- 
ister of the Provisional Libyan Gov- 
ernment, sent the following message 
to the Secretary-General on Novem- 
ber 21: 

“The Provisional Libyan Govern- 
ment is rejoicing at the anniversary of 
21 November—the date on which the 
United Nations adopted its historical 
resolution providing for Libyan inde- 
pendence. It sends its sincere thanks 
to the United Nations for the praise- 
worthy efforts made by the United 
Nations Commissioner to implement 
that resolution. 
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PRACTICAL ACTION FOR 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


NITED Nations efforts and re- 

sources in the social field must 
be concentrated effectively on social 
problems the early solution of which 
can be promoted through interna- 
tional action, especially in under-de- 
veloped countries, both self-govern- 
ing and non-self-governing. The As- 
sembly’s Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee adopted a 
resolution to this effect on Novem- 
ber 27. 

The resolution, which now goes be- 
fore the plenary session for final 
action, was adopted in Committee by 
43 votes to 5, with 3 abstentions. 


The resolution calls upon the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to examine 
the social activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies in 
detail and to take necessary action. 

The Council would also be asked to 
draw up a program of United Nations 
practical action in the social field, to 
be implemented in co-operation with 
specialized agencies, and to submit it, 
if possible, to the next Assembly ses- 
sion. This the Council is to do on the 
basis of a Secretariat report on the 
world social situation which would be 
submitted to the next session of the 
Social Commission, and of sugges- 
tions by the countries directly con- 
cerned. 


TWO PRINCIPLES 


The preamble to the 
resolution sets forth two important 


principles. First, action to promote 
social development and technical as- 
sistance in social matters “should go 
hand in hand” with similar action 
and assistance in the economic field. 
Second, the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies should take immedi- 
ate and practical action only in those 
fields where it is likely to produce 
“early and positive results, particularly 
in the under-developed countries, both 
self-governing and _ non-self-govern- 
ing.” 

Originally submitted by France, the 
draft resolution was sponsored in re- 
vised form by France, Pakistan, and 
Yugoslavia. It was discussed at four 
meetings of the Third Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Ana 
Figueroa, of Chile, and adopted as 
amended by Syria, the United States, 
Saudi Arabia and the United King- 
dom. 


U.S.S.R. AMENDMENTS Before adopting 
the joint proposal, the Third Commit- 
tee in a series of votes rejected all 
parts of the U.S.S.R. amendments 
which would have introduced into the 
Preamble a statement that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and its So- 
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cial Commission “have ignored im- 
portant social problems... .” This 
was rejected by 40 votes to 5 with 8 
abstentions. 

Other U.S.S.R. amendments would 
have the Assembly propose to include 
in the program of work of the Coun- 
cil and its Social Commission for the 
years 1952 and 1953 the study of the 
following problerns: 

(a) unemployment insurance and 
the care of the families of the unem- 
ployed, (23 votes against, 7 in favor, 
23 abstentions) ; 

(b) the development of maternity, 
youth and child welfare services, (16 
votes against, 15 in favor, 21 absten- 
tions) ; 

(c) the availability of education 
and the introduction of free, com- 
pulsory primary education for all with- 
out distinction of race, sex, language, 
material circumstances, social origin, 
(22 votes against, 13 in favor, 18 ab- 
stentions) ; 

(d) the availability of medical as- 
sistance for all without distinction of 
race, sex, language, material circum- 
stances, social origin, (20 votes 
against, 11 in favor. 23 abstentions); 

(e) social insurance against sick- 
ness, old age, disablement, etc., (23 
votes against, 10 in favor, 20 absten- 
tions. ) 


OTHER PROPOSALS The debate centred 
mostly on the U.S.S.R. amendments, 
and those proposed by the United 
Kingdom. The latter would have in- 
troduced into the joint proposal the 
idea that the Council’s practical action 
in the social field should be in the 
light of “the resources available.” 
Further, that in the concentration of 
efforts and resources there should be 
no duplication of the activities of the 
specialized agencies and other organi- 
zations in the social field. Thirdly, 
instead of the Council reporting to 
the Assembly at the seventh session, 
as proposed in the joint draft, the 
United Kingdom wanted it to do so 
“as soon as practicable.” The first of 
these amendments was rejected in the 
final vote. The other two were incor- 
porated in the resolution in a modified 
form. 

Saudi Arabia’s idea that the words 
“under-developed countries” should 
be clarified to include both self-gov- 
erning and non-self-governing terri- 
tories, and the Syrian amendment that 
the Council should not only examine 
the findings in the report on the world 
social situation but also the sugges- 
tions of the countries directly con- 
cerned, were included in the final 
proposal. 


PRACTICAL APPROACH The main pur- 
pose of his amendments was to make 
the draft resolution more _prac- 
tical and realistic, said G.T. Corley 
Smith, of the United Kingdom. They 
were dictated by the desire to avoid 
undertaking more than could be ef- 
fected, or squandering the limited re- 
sources available by duplication of 
activities. Similarly, it would be in- 
advisable to submit the social activi- 
ties program to the Assembly at its 
seventh session if that could be done 
only at the expense of the quality of 
the work. 


TAUTOLOGOUS FF. Dehousse, of Bel- 
gium, described the joint proposal as 
vague and tautologous. It could be 
accepted only with the United King- 
dom amendments. It was no use for 
the Third Committee to draw up ex- 
travagant and even demagogic pro- 
posals when the Fifth Committee was 
about to reduce the resources avail- 
able to the Council. 

Support for the United Kingdom 
amendments came from Iraq, Aus- 
tralia, the United States, the Nether- 
lands, Ethiopia, and South Africa. 
Their representatives stated that re- 
sources had to be considered since the 
extent of the program depended upon 
them. Similarly, the danger of dupli- 
cation could not be recalled too often. 
Ethiopia, while anxious to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of activities, did 
not agree to include any reference to 
available resources, maintaining that 
this would be too restrictive. 

The representative of the Union of 
South Africa said he would not sup- 
port the joint proposal unless it was 
modified as proposed by the United 
Kingdom, and included a reference to 
the pertinent activities of the special- 
ized agencies, as suggested by the 
United States. 


TOO RESTRICTIVE The sponsors of the 
joint proposal, supported by a major- 
ity of speakers, argued that the United 
Kingdom proposals would restrict the 
Council’s freedom of action in plan- 
ning. The Council, they thought, 
should put forward the indispensable 
minimum recommendations for social 
progress. It was for the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies to 
find the necessary resources. 

A reference to duplication of the 
activities of the Council and the spe- 
cialized agencies, they said, was un- 
necessary since the Council had made 
particular efforts to co-ordinate the 
work of the specialized agencies, and 
its own work with theirs. 


MEXICAN VIEW Pedro de Alba, of 
Mexico, said that neither the text of 
the joint draft, nor the arguments ad- 
vanced during the general debate, had 
altered his feeling that the whole sub- 
ject was far too vaguely dealt with. 
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The Council and the specialized agen- 
cies could best shoulder their own 
responsibilities as they had done in 
the past. The General Assembly could 
do no good by interfering; it might, 
in fact, impede the Council’s work. 
He would, therefore, abstain from 
voting on the joint proposal and all 
the amendments. 


VITAL PROBLEMS EVADED Introducing his 
amendments, A. P. Pavlov, of the 
U.S.S.R., said the Council and the So- 
cial Commission had evaded the most 
important and urgent contemporary 
problems. They had not attempted to 
discover why workers’ living standards 
had fallen in recent years. This, he 
said, was a characteristic of most of 
the countries within the orbit of the 
United States, and the direct conse- 
quence of the subjection of the eco- 
nomic system to the policy of rearma- 
ment. 

Mr. Pavlov also referred to the 
problems of vital importance listed in 
his amendments. The Council and the 
Social Commission had been silent on 
these issues, and had neglected them. 
His amendments was intended to en- 
sure a General Assembly recommen- 
dation that these bodies should study 
a certain number of clearly defined 
problems in 1952 and 1953. 

In a subsequent intervention, Mr. 
Pavlov, answering those who had said 
that all these matters were dealt with 
by the specialized agencies, pointed 
out that the existence of these agencies 
did not exonerate the Council from 
its responsibilities in social matters. 
The argument of duplication of ac- 
tivities was a manoeuver. There was 
nothing in the U.S.S.R. amendments 
that could be unacceptable to any 
one who genuinely wished to improve 
world social conditions. The U.S.S.R. 
had every intention of co-operating 
with other countries in implementing 
United Nations social activities if its 
proposals were accepted. 

Since some delegates might object 
to the preamble to his amendments, 
while agreeing with certain concrete 
proposals in the operative part, Mr. 
Pavlov proposed that his amendments 
be voted upon paragraph by para- 
graph. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSALS SUPPORTED The 
U.S.S.R. amendments were supported 
by Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., Byelo- 
russion §.S.R. and Czechosolovakia. 


Mrs. I. Domanska, of Poland, criti- 
cized the joint proposal for not making 
any reference to highly important so- 
cial problems. Only the adoption of 
U.S.S.R. amendments could provide 
the Assembly with the basis for solv- 
ing these problems, she said. The argu- 
ment that the specialized agencies were 
dealing with the problems mentioned 
in the U.S.S.R. amendments was 
wrong. The achievements of these 
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agencies were extremely inadequate. 
Citing the examples of ILo and 
UNESCO, she said they had failed to 
bring about any progress in their re- 
spective spheres of labor and educa- 
tion. 

It was -essential that the Council 
study means of helping the unemploy- 
ed, whose numbers were increasing 
because the flow of goods under the 
Marshall Plan had resulted in the clos- 
ing of many factories, said Mr. Dem- 
chenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R. Many 
capitalist countries were using all or 
part of the funds so far allocated to 
social welfare services for their re- 
armament programs. The French draft 
resolution was intended to divert the 
Council’s attention from the real so- 
cial problems of today. 

Even those who had spoken against 
the U.S.S.R. amendments had not dar- 
ed deny the existence of these prob- 
lems, Mr. Demchenko continued. 
Afraid of public censure if they did 
so, they had advanced one specious 
argument after another. The special- 
ized agencies never succeeded in car- 
rying their tasks to a successful con- 
clusion. The best way of burying a 


question was to refer it to one of 
them. The U.S.S.R. amendments gave 
the Council specific indications about 
its future work. 


NOT CONCRETE ENOUGH Speaking for 
the Byelorussion S.S.R., M. E. Kusov 
said that the recommendations in the 
joint proposal were not concrete 
enough to give any guidance to the 
work of the Council and the Social 
Commission. The U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments would enable the Social Com- 
mission to leave the realm of the ab- 
stract, and put a stop to the Council’s 
policy of neglecting vital contemporary 
problems. 

Josef Ulirich, of Czechoslovakia, 
warned that those representatives of 
the backward countries who believed 
the joint draft resolution would an- 
swer their hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. That resolution would 
lead to the final elimination of the 
Council and the Social Commission. 
The U.S.S.R. amendments would make 
for peace by raising workers’ living 
standards and increasing the spread 
of education. 


U.S.S.R. AMENDMENTS OPPOSED A ma- 
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joirty of speakers criticized the U.S. 
S.R. amendments. Particularly, they 
took exception to the charge that the 
Council had ignored the social prob- 
lems listed by the Soviet Union. While 
conceding the importance of these 
problems, they maintained that the 
appropriate specialized agencies were 
already dealing with them. They 
denied the criticism . against these 
specialized agencies made by the 
supporters of the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments, 

For more than three years, the 
Council has been devoting attention 
to these problems, said Hernan Santa 
Cruz, of Chile. UNESCO, ILO and WHO 
had been dealing with them. The 
Council had the over-riding respon- 
sibility for the specialized agencies 
and received their reports. The Soviet 
Union was not a member of these 
agencies, and was perhaps trying to 
eliminate them from the proposed 
measures for social progress. 

While not minimizing the impor- 
tance of the problems listed in the 
U.S.S.R. amendments, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, of the United States, 
said their inclusion in the resolution 
would duplicate the work of the 
specialized agencies. 

Speaking for India, the Rev. J. 
D’Souza, supported the principles of 
the U.S.S.R. amendments. But he 


could not accept the statement in the 
preamble, since the social questions 


listed in the U.S.S.R. amendments had 
been examined by many specialized 
agencies. The principle of promoting 
social progress in the under-developed 
countries was already embodied in the 
joint proposal, and it was unnecessary 
to make it the subject of a second 
resolution. 

Miguel Albornoz, of Ecuador, op- 
posed the U.S.S.R. amendments which 
threw discredit on the specialized 
agencies and might involve overlap- 
ping between their work and _ that 
of the Council. 

The U.S.S.R. amendments, said 
Jamil Baroody, of Saudi Arabia, mere- 
ly enumerated a number of social 
problems. But the list was far from 
complete, and a general text, such as 
the joint proposal, was better than 
an incomplete list. 

It was outrageous to say that the 
Council had ignored important social 
problems, said Ato Haddis Alemaye- 
hou, of Ethiopia. 

Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, regret- 
ted that important questions listed in 
the U.S.S.R. amendments were pre- 
sented in an unacceptable manner. 
Further, he said, a list involved the 
idea of priority, and hence that of 
limitation and exclusion. This was not 
the purpose of the joint proposal. He 
also regretted that the U.S.S.R. draft 
did not take account of the work of 
the specialized agencies. 
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Jacques Kayser, of France, pointed 
out that the Council and the Social 
Commission had not rejected the 
U.S.S.R. proposals out of hand. Both 
these bodies had studied them. Four 
of these problems came within the 
sphere of the specialized agencies, 
while the fifth — the question of 
maternity and child welfare — was 
on the Social Commission’s work 
program. 

The joint proposal and the U.S.S.R. 
draft were not mutually exclusive, ob- 
served Ratko Pleic, of Yugoslavia. If 
the Soviet Union delegation had a 
genuine desire to solve social prob- 
lems, especially in the under-developed 
countries, it should either have co- 
operated with the sponsors of the joint 
proposals, or submitted its proposal 
in a separate resolution instead of as 
amendment to the joint draft. This 
proved that the U.S.S.R. proposals 
had not been presented in good faith. 

The representatives of Guatemala 
and Cuba also opposed the U.S.S.R. 
amendments, both because of the 


charge that the Council had ignored 
important problems, and also because 
the problems listed by the U.S.S.R. 
had been under study in the special- 
ized agencies. Dr. C. Garcia Bauer, 
of Guatemala, rejected the Soviet 
Union proposals as repetitious. In the 
opinion of Dr. Francisco Ichaso, of 
Cuba, they were designed as political 
propaganda. 

S. Wahlund, of Sweden, said his 
opposition to the U.S.S.R. amendments 
did not imply that the Council should 
not cover as broad a field as possible 
in dealing with social welfare. He 
thought, however, that the Third Com- 
mittee should not impose on the Coun- 
cil an over-ambitious program at this 
stage. 

Despite the importance of their ob- 
jectives, the U.S.S.R. amendments 
were premature, said Mrs. Zena Har- 
man, of Israel. The accusation against 
the Council was unwarranted. 


After the debate, some representa- 
tives explained their votes. 


PUBLIC FINANCE PROBLEMS OF ASIA AND FAR EAST 


Practical measures to mobilize do- 
mestic capital in Asian countries for 
productive purposes were discussed at 
a meeting in Bangkok of a working 
party of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. The work- 
ing party consisted of 53 top-ranking 
savings and public finance experts 
from 16 countries. 

The experts, who were in session 
from November 20 through Novem- 
ber 24, recognized the dilemma facing 
all countries in the region: so long as 
the present inflation continues—and 
it is expected to continue for some 
time at least—the Governments must 
act if they wish to maintain the eco- 
nomic development programs to which 
they are committed and which are of 
great importance for raising the stand- 
ard of life in their countries. 

Mobilization of domestic savings is 
one of the measures to combat infla- 
tion and thereby to help maintain de- 
velopment programs on the present 
level. 

The conference, the first of its kind, 
was concerned with working out con- 
crete suggestions and new techniques 
for mobilizing existing savings that 
would otherwise go into usurious chan- 
nels or other unproductive fields. It 
purposely did not take up the question 
of how to raise the lamentably low 
average income level in Asian coun- 
tries. Among the recommendations of 
the experts designed to combat infla- 
tion were: 

Public expenditures should be sub- 
jected to continual review and Gov- 
ernments should attempt to bridge the 


gap between public expenditures and 
revenues. Increase of income tax and 
taxes on luxuries should be considered. 
Attempts should be made to introduce 
the pay-as-you-earn principle for in- 
come tax. Special emphasis should be 
laid on tightening the tax collection 
machinery. The experts suggested mo- 
bilization of the savings of the poorer 
people by voluntary or compulsory 
contributions to a social security sys- 
tem. 

The experts also considered im- 
provements in the sale of Government 
bonds, but the most important part of 
their work concerned mobilization of 
savings in rural areas. It was recog- 
nized that the traditional savers, the 
middle classes, have been hard hit by 
inflation, while an increased share of 
money has gone, apart from the busi- 
ness community, to the agricultural 
classes and some wage earners. 

The experts recommended the pro- 
motion of life assurance; compulsory 
national provident fund schemes in 
rural areas; improvements in the effi- 
ciency of post offices used as postal 
savings institutions; the possible estab- 
lishment of small loan banks in cases 
where co-operatives are not adequate 
to meet special needs; and the promo- 
tion of savings through co-operatives. 

The report of the meeting, which 
was under the chairmanship of Dr. P. 
S. Lokanathan, ECAFE Executive 
Secretary, will be laid before 
ECAFE’s Committee on Industry and 
Trade which meets in Rangoon next 
January. 
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MEASURES TO RELIEVE 
HOUSING SHORTAGE 


ACK of adequate housing is one 

of the most serious deficiencies 
in the living standards of large sec- 
tions of the world’s population, and 
creates or aggravates serious social 
problems. The Third (Social Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee of the 
General Assembly, with these con- 
siderations in mind, has formulated a 
comprehensive plan of information, 
advice and assistance to governments 
to increase housing for low income 
groups. 

According to the Committee’s reso- 
lution the Assembly would request the 
Economic and Social Council to give 
urgent attention to practical measures 
in this field with the help of its ap- 
propriate subsidiary and_ regional 
bodies, and in co-operation with the 
competent specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations. 

The five practical measures enume- 
rated in the resolution are: 

(1) intensification of information 
to governments on poduction and con- 
struction techniques to increase the 
productivity of the building industry; 
on the more economical use of local 
construction material; and on reduc- 
tion of housing costs by reducing the 
cost prices of materials and equipment 
through standardization and prefabri- 
cation; 

(2) advising governments on the 
development of housing programs and 
their relation to over-all plans for eco- 
nomic development, and to develop- 
ments in particular areas, both urban 
and local; 

(3) granting, within the framework 
of the technical assistance programs, 
and by agreement with specialized 
agencies, of scholarships to experts 
from countries affected by housing 
shortages, particularly those in which 
the building industry is still purely a 
craft; 

(4) request to countries supplying 
building materials to give some priority 
to orders connected with the construc- 
tion of economic housing for low- 
income population groups; and 

(5) assistance to governments in 
developing practical methods of 
financing housing programs, either 
through domestic financial measures 
or external sources. 

CRUCIAL PROBLEM ‘The resolution was 
originally submitted by Greece, whose 
representative, Loukis Acritas, had 
first raised the question of housing in 
the Third Committee’s general debate 
on the report of the Economic and 
Social Council. The serious housing 
shortage in many countries of the 
world was, he said, at the root of all 
social ills. Good housing was the key 
to the solution of the refugees, immi- 
gration and population movement pro- 
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blems. He suggested there be some 
plan for international financing of 
housing, and the possible establishment 
of an international housing bank. 


THIRD COMMITTEE DEBATE The Greek 
draft proposal included such domes- 
tic measures as “tax adjustments, 
subsidies, and introduction of incen- 
tives to private investors, co-operative 
schemes, and community develop- 
ments” among practical methods of 
financing housing on which the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council would be 
asked to assist governments. The reso- 
lution also envisaged appeal to ex- 
ternal sources, such as the World 
Bank and other institutions. 


SAUDI ARABIAN OBJECTION Jamil Ba- 
roodi, of Saudi Arabia, while support- 
ing the Greek draft resolution, said 
that adjustment of taxes and subsidies 
would encourage only one group of 
investors, the building trade. Further, 
this would imply an interference in 
domestic matters of states since such 
decisions were only within the jurisdic- 
tion of national legislatures. 

Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, pro- 
posed an amendment which would 
substitute for these clauses the follow- 
ing: “Assistance to governments in 
developing practical methods of 
financing housing programs by na- 
tional and international means.” 

The Saudi Arabian objection to the 
enumeration of these measures in the 
Greek draft was also supported by 
R. L. Harry, of Australia, who said 
it was for the Council to seek the best 
method of financing cheap housing. 
He supported the Chilean amendment, 
and with that exception also the Greek 
draft, on the understanding that the 
Council would fully take into account 
both the facilities normally available 
to governments and the existing activi- 
ties in the international field, and 
would recognize the limits of possible 
United Nations action with regard to 
financing. 

Ratko Pleic, of Yugoslavia, sug- 
gested that the words “private inves- 
tors” in the Greek draft be replaced 
by the words “non-profit private in- 
vestment.” He accepted the Chilean 


amendment. 
Approval, in principle, of the Greek 
proposal, and acceptance of the 


Chilean amendment were also ex- 
pressed by Mexico, Venezuela, Bel- 
guim, Syria, Philippines, Haiti, France, 
and Turkey. 


SOVIET VIEWPOINT Support for the 
Saudi Arabian point of view was ex- 
pressed by A. P. Pavlov, of the 
U.S.S.R. His delegation could not ap- 
prove such measures as tax adjust- 
ments, subsidies, and introduction of 





incentives to private investors. Experi- 
ence of many countries had shown that 
private capital could not be trusted 
to promote the development of low- 
cost housing. 

The U.S.S.R., Mr. Pavlov said, had 
met the unprecedented housing crisis 
after World War II, which had ren- 
dered 25 million people homeless, by 
means of its five-year plan and with- 
out the help of any private investment, 
and without any credit from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The current armament 
race and war preparations that were 
being carried on by certain rich coun- 
tries made it perfectly comprehensible 
why they were unable to carry out 
their housing programs. 

This thesis was not accepted by 
Australia. Mr. Harry pointed out that 
tax adjustments and subsidies to pri- 
vate investors did not always benefit 
capitalists alone, but had proved bene- 
ficial to low-cost housing projects, for 
free competition often led to improve- 
ments of techniques which was the 
purpose of the draft resolution. 

The representative of Turkey, how- 
ever, agreed with the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to delete these paragraphs from 
the Greek draft proposal. Countries 
not believing in private investment 
should not have this foisted on them, 
he said. He supported the Chilean 
amendment. 


GREEK DRAFT SUPPORTED For the United 
States, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
supported the measures enumerated 
in the original Greek proposal which, 
she pointed out, did not entail any 
financial commitment, but merely 
suggested specific ways. In the United 
States, federal or state aid had helped 
reduce rents through subsidies or tax 
exemption. While such aid had not 
been exclusively granted to private 
investors, some incentives to them 
were required in order to divert in- 
vestment from industrial building. 

Alberto Jochamovitz, of Peru, said 
private enterprise had not been able 
or willing to cope with the problem, 
and the governments had been com- 
pelled to intervene. 

Expressing the same view, L. J. C. 
Beaufort, of the Netherlands, observed 
that price of building material was 
high, and without governmental assist- 
ance to low-cost housing schemes, 
rents would become excessive, thus 
increasing the cost of living. 

The Rev. J. D’Souza, of India, also 
supported the Greek draft which, he 
said, did not commit governments to 
adopting any particular methods, but 
merely enumerated some methods for 
their guidance. 

Citing the example of her country, 
Mrs. Zena Harman, of Israel, said a 
great variety of methods had been 
applied there to promote low-cost 
housing, particularly co-operative ar- 
rangements and a stimulus to private 
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investment which might otherwise 
have been directed to other channels. 


FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS In reply to 
the point raised by the representatives 
of Israel and Belgium whether the 
adoption of the Greek draft proposal 
would have any financial implications, 
Guillaume Georges-Picot, Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of the 
Department of Social Affairs, said that 
there would be no immediate financial 
implications, since the resolution mere- 
ly requested the Economic and Social 
Counicl to give urgent attention to 
housing. When the Council considered 
the matter in accordance with the 
terms of the Assembly resolution, the 
Secretary-General would, as_ usual, 
submit an estimate of exenditure. 


SYRIAN AMENDMENT His country was 
one of the countries which imported 
most of its building materials, said 
Jawdat Mufti, of Syria. Futhermore, 
Syria lacked technicians, and was fac- 
ing difficulties in connection with 
financing. The housing problem was 
specially acute in the Middle East; for 
example, the average percentage of 
earned wages spent on rent in Syria 
was 40, as compared to 10 and 18 per 
cent -in Switzerland and the United 
States respectively. 

The only way to deal with the crisis 





APPEAL FOR AID TO 
ITALIAN FLOOD VICTIMS 


A resolution appealing for immedi- 
ate assistance to the people of Italy 
who have suffered from the recent 
floods in the northern part of that 
country was adopted without vote by 
the General Assembly’s Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) Commit- 
tee on November 21. 


Originally submitted by Professor 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uru- 
guay, the resolution requested that the 
Chairman of the Third Committee, in 
consultation with the President of the 
Assembly and the Secretary-General, 
bring the seriousness of the situation 
to the attention of all United Nations 
organs concerned with social welfare, 
and appeal to them to furnish imme- 
diate assistance to the people of Italy 
suffering from recent floods. The reso- 
lution emphasized the urgency of aid 
toward feeding, clothing, housing, and 
medical services to women and chil- 
dren. 


The resolution was supported by 
the representatives of France, China, 
Chile, Bolivia, Yugoslavia, Colombia 
and Cuba. 

In supporting the United Nations 
appeal for emergency aid to the Ital- 
ian people, the representatives of 
France and China regretted that Italy 
had not yet been admitted to the Or- 
ganization. 
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was to draw up projects to meet the 
needs of the lowest income groups. He 
therefore offered amendments listing 
other specific measures, such as grant- 
ing scholarships for technical training; 
a request to governments of countries 
supplying building materials to give 
some priority to orders connected with 
the construction of economic housing 
for low-income population groups; and 
a modification of the Chilean amend- 
ment which would use either domestic 
financial measures or external sources 
for assistance to governments in de- 
veloping practical methods of financ- 
ing housing programs. 

These Syrian amendments were in- 
cluded in the resolution as_ finally 
adopted. 


GREEK REPLY Replying to the objec- 
tions to his draft proposal, Mr. Acritas 
said he could not agree that the words 
“tax adjustments, subsidies and the 


introduction of incentives to private 
investors” implied any interference in 
the domestic affairs of other states. It 
was important to remember that the 
Council was merely making recom- 
mendations and offering constructive 
criticism which no country was com- 
pelled to accept. Greece had private 
capital and it was mobiliziing it for 
the benefit of the people, allowing it 
to be invested at a low rate of interest 
under government control. He _ re- 
called that the Council resolution at 
its thirteenth session on development 
of under-developed areas expressly 
mentioned that “the accelerated de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries requires . . . a more stable flow 
of foreign capital investment” to sup- 
plement private capital. 

The resolution, as amended by 
Chile and Syria, was finally adopted 
on November 29, by 37 votes in favor, 
none against, and 11 absentions. 





APPEAL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNICEF 


HE General Assembly’s Third (So- 

cial, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee adopted on November 28 
a draft resolution appealing for con- 
tributions to the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF). 

Pointing out that UNICEF aid was 
now going to projects that, if com- 
pleted, would benefit 42,000,000 chil- 
dren, the resolution would have the 
Assembly call attention to the urgent 
necessity of providing the Fund with 
means to continue its aid to children 
all over the world. It appeals “most 
earnestly to governments and private 
persons to contribute as generously as 
possible to the Fund during 1952...” 

Submitted jointly by Afghanistan, 
Australia, Brazil, New Zealand, Uru- 
guay and Yugoslavia, the resolution, 
as amended by Lebanon and Pakistan, 
was adopted by 51 votes to none 
against, with two abstentions. 


TRIBUTES TO UNICEF Ratko Pleic, of 
Yugoslavia, one of the co-sponsors of 
the draft resolution, recalled that un- 
der last year’s Assembly resolution, 
the Executive Board of UNICEF had 
assigned a sum of $30,000,000 for its 
world-wide programs, and for such 
emergency assistance as UNICEF might 
be called upon to furnish. He paid 
tribute to the Fund’s milk conserva- 
tion program in Yugoslavia. However, 
contributions to the Fund were falling, 
and it had been able to distribute only 
about a third of its planned alloca- 
tions. The Fund should be provided 
with means to continue its good work. 

Besides the co-sponsors, representa- 
tives of 21 countries spoke in support. 
Several, however, made it clear that 
they were not at this stage committing 


their governments to new contribu- 
tions. Many described how UNICEF 
assistance had helped the children of 
their countries. 

The representative of Afghanistan 
said that unless the Fund was placed 
on a permanent basis, in accordance 
with last year’s Assembly decision, all 
that it had accomplished so far would 
be nullified. Similar views were ex- 
pressed by the representative of Iraq. 

Speaking for Canada, Mrs. R. J. 
Marshall hoped that UNICEF would 
keep in view the importance of carry- 
ing out programs likely to give con- 
crete results in a comparatively short 
time. 

There was a tendency in Canada to 
regard UNICEF's activities as one as- 
pect of the technical assistance pro- 
gram. Action within the expanded 
framework of technical assistance, 
rather than by the payment of con- 
tributions to a specific body such as 
UNICEF, Mrs. Marshall said, might 
possibly permit a more practical, more 
economical and more effective solution 
of the problem of child welfare. She 
also urged a just apportionment be- 
tween governments of the financial 
burdens of the projects. Her Govern- 
ment’s decision would to a large extent 
depend upon the response of other 
governments. 
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FIVE YEARS OF UNICEF— EXECUTIVE 
BOARD MAKES NEW ALLOCATIONS 


N December 11, 1951, the United 

Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) completed 
five years of work on behalf of needy 
children throughout the world. During 
these five years, millions of children 
in 60 countries have been reached, 
some over a period of years, with 
food, clothing and medical aid. 
Hundreds of maternity child welfare 
centers have been established in the 
economically under-developed areas, 
mass campaigns started against the 
age-old diseases largely affecting 
children—tuberculosis, malaria, yaws, 
pre-natal syphilis, whooping cough and 
diphtheria—and a _ significant start 
made in training local personnel to 
carry through national child-care pro- 
grams. By the time approved pro- 
grams based on financial aid from 
UNICEF have been completed in Eu- 
rope, Asia, the Middle East, Latin 
America, and Africa, the total will 


reach approximately 42,000,000 
children. 
UNICEF’S RESOURCES Resources made 


available, or pledged, to UNICEF up to 
the beginning of November 1951 were 
the equivalent of slightly over $162,- 
000,000. This comprised the voluntary 
contributions, or pledges, of 55 gov- 
ernments, totalling $115,000,000, the 
equivalent of some $32,000,000 from 
UNRRA and $15,000,000 in voluntary 
donations from private individuals or 
organizations in over 70 countries and 
territories, and also other miscellane- 
ous income. 

Of the $162,000,000, all but ap- 
proximately $50,000 of available 
funds has now been allocated. No new 
commitments may therefore be under- 
taken, or new and urgently needed aid 
programs even considered, until addi- 
tional financial resources are made 
available. It is pertinent to recall, 
however, that President Truman has 
recommended to the United States 
Congress an appropriation of $12,000,- 
000 for UNICEF in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and that a number 
of other government contributions 
have recently been announced but not 
yet finalized. 


PROGRAMS APPROVED At its latest ses- 
sion in Paris which ended on Novem- 
ber 11, the 26-nation Executive Board 
approved assistance totalling approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 for 42 child-aid 
programs in 22 countries and terri- 
tories, in addition to emergency work 
for Korean and Palestinian child 
refugees. While the new allocations 
are primarily for long-range programs, 
$715,000 was appropriated for pre- 
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fabricated houses, made in Yugoslavia, 
to be used for housing orphan refugee 
children in Korea, and, also under 
the heading of emergency aid, a 
further $524,000 was appropriated for 
supplementary feeding of Arab refu- 
gee mothers and children. 


The UNICEF target budget for the 

year ending June 30, 1952, was fixed 
at $30,000,000 (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. X, no. 12). In the second half of 
1951 the Executive Board has allo- 
cated a total of $10,056,000 of the 
projected $30,000,000, leaving $19,- 
944,000 of new funds still required 
during the next six months. A break- 
down of this target budget by areas 
will be found on this page. 
LONG-RANGE NEEDS Two major changes 
have occurred in the work of the 
Children’s Fund during the past year: 
(1) the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, after extensive study 
and debate, decided that the work of 
UNICEF should continue until the end 
of 1953, at which time the Assembly 
will again consider the future of the 
Fund; and (2) the Fund has discon- 
tinued post-war emergency supple- 
mentary child feeding in Europe and 
is concentrating its work more on 
behalf of the children of under- 
developed areas. 


UNICEF aid is still needed to provide 
relief quickly in emergencies, general- 
ly in the form of milk, blankets, cloth- 
ing and medical supplies. Within the 
last twelve months such aid has been 
given, for example, to Palestine refu- 
gee children and mothers, Greek 
refugee children, Korean children and 
mothers, refugee children in Turkey, 
and to drought, famine or earthquake 
victims in Yugoslavia, India and El 
Salvador. The latest request for emer- 
gency aid is for flood relief in Italy 





and every effort will be made to meet 
it. 

In general, however, post-war 
emergency feeding for children in 
Europe has been discontinued. As a 
result of the rebuilding of dairy herds 
the countries in Europe have been able 
to continue, out of their own resources, 
the UNICEF-assisted school and pre- 
school feeding programs, although at 
somewhat reduced levels. 

In July 1949 the Executive Board 
began to study what children’s needs 
continued to require international help, 
and whether other international 
organizations would meet them. 
During the next eighteen months this 
question was fully discussed by the 
Fund, the Specialized Agencies, the 
Social Commission, and the Economic 
and Social Council. This process, in 
which virtually all Member govern- 
ments actively participated, culminated 
in the decision (December 1950) of 
the General Assembly to extend the 
life of UNICEF for another three years, 
and to consider the future of the Fund 
at the end of that time “with the ob- 
ject of continuing the Fund on a 
permanent basis.” 

A strong conclusion that came out 
of the General Assembly debate was 
that international help was essential 
for children in the under-developed 
areas of Asia, Latin America, Africa, 
and the Middle East. It was agreed 
that the state of need of children in 
those areas constituted an emergency. 
The resolution of December 1950, re- 
placing the priorities set by the 1946 
General Assembly, provided that the 
Fund should use its resources for 
“emergency and long-range needs of 
children and their continuing needs 
particularly in under-developed coun- 
tries, with a view to strengthening 
wherever this may be appropriate, the 
permanent child health and welfare 
programs of the countries receiving 
assistance.” 


TYPES OF AID Aid programs approved 
by the Executive Board during the 





Status of UNICEF's Target Budget 











Area Total Target Allocations New Funds 
Budget Since July 1,1951 Required 
(In thousands of U. S. dollars) 

Africa $2,000 — $2,000 
Asia 7,500 1,871 5,629 
Eastern Mediterranean 3,000 812 2,188 
Europe 2,000 505 1,495 
Latin America 4,000 994 3,006 
Emergency Aid 6,000 2,163 3,837 
Freight 3,500 1,622 1,878 
Administration 2,000 2,089 —89 
Totals $30,000 $10,056 $19,944 
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present year have been largely in the 
form of supplies and equipment for: 

(a) General maternal and child 
welfare purposes, including the build- 
ing and expansion of basic services for 
children and mothers, the training of 
child welfare personnel for manning 
those services, and mass campaigns 
against diseases, particularly those 
affecting large numbers of children; 

(b) Child-feeding programs and 
related undertakings, such as milk 
conservation; 

(c) Special groups in need because 
of emergency situations. 

The supplies and equipment provid- 
ed by UNICEF in the under-developed 
areas include: DDT and _ sprayers, 
penicillin, tuberculin and BCG vac- 
cine, diphtheria/pertussis vaccine, and 
other assorted drugs, chemicals, and 
biologicals; also hypodermic syringes 
and needles, thermometers, obstetrical 
and midwifery kits, pediatric, surgical 
and therapeutic instruments, labora- 
tory and diagnostic equipment, X-ray 
units and films, and vehicles (includ- 
ing mobile clinics). In addition, 
UNICEF provides special imported 
equipment to assist local production 
of powdered and pasteurized milk, 
vaccines, insecticides, and antibiotics, 
to be used for the benefit of 
children. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES With the steady 
growth of child health programs, the 
relationship of the Fund with the 
World Health Organization has _be- 
come increasingly close. First, all 
projects in the health field brought to 
the Fund for assistance have to be 
approved as technically sound by WHo. 
Secondly, when necessary, WHO pro- 
vides technical advice to countries for 
projects through the Technical Assist- 
ance program. Most projects in the 
child health field for which supplies 
are requested from UNICEF also get 
technical assistance from WHO in the 
form of international personnel. Both 
supplies and personnel are necessary, 
and a close working arrangement is 
maintained with WHO to ensure the 
smooth co-ordination of international 
aid. A similar relation exists with the 


AT CHIENGMAI, THAILAND, a World Health 

Organization nurse (top right) lectures to vil- 

lage midwives on pre- and post-natal care. 

Using UNICEF equipment WHO is aiding Thai- 

land In setting up maternal and child health 
clinics. 


The foreman of the Thai anti-malarial team 
(seen in centre) is a schoolmistress. Her bicycle 
and equipment are provided by UNICEF. 


On the island of Lombok, Indonesia, some of 

the thousands of children who received emer- 

gency supplies of UNICEF milk (bottom right) 

during 1949-50. Later, the UNICEF programs 

aided more than 100,000 children in other 
parts of Indonesia. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization re- 
garding aid for milk drying and pas- 
teurization. 

Aid to health projects has come to 
have a more important share in the 
Fund’s target requirements than aid 
to feeding projects because the need 
for better child health services seems 
to be the first and basic need in the 
under-developed countries. Small 
amounts of money can be made to 
benefit large numbers of children, and 
work can be started which it is within 
the means of the assisted countries to 
carry on in the future. 


BASIC POLICY The emphasis now placed 
on aid to under-developed countries 
has not changed the basic policy of as- 
sisting projects only when the re- 
ceiving country is also ready to put 
money into them. The primary re- 
sponsibility of child-care programs 
rests with the governments concerned, 
and, if the limited resources of the 
Fund are to be effectively used, UNICEF 
aid should supplement and stimulate 
government efforts on behalf of child- 
ren. As a consequence, no aid is given 
unless the government has developed 
a “plan of operations,” approved by 
the UNICEF Executive Board, in which 
is set forth the government financing 
for the assisted program, amounting 
to at least the equivalent of UNICEF 
aid. Those familiar with the grant-in- 
aid principle will appreciate the value 
of this pattern in terms of stimulating 
responsible local interest. Under this 
policy there is assurance that the 
programs are conceived in practical 
terms and are adapted to the financial 
and administrative possibilities within 
the country. 

1952 EXECUTIVE BOARD As a result of 
elections by the Economic and Social 
Council, the 26-nation UNICEF Execu- 
tive Board for 1952 will be made up 
of the following members: 

Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, Ceylon, 
China, Ecuador, France, Greece, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, Iraq, Israel, 
New Zealand, Peru, Philippines, Swit- 
zerland, Thailand, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay and 
Yugoslavia, 

The 11-nation Program Committee 
for 1952 will be made up of repre- 
sentatives of the following countries: 

Australia, Brazil, Ceylon, China, 
Ecuador, France, India, Switzerland, 


United Kingdom, United States, 
USSR. 
Mrs. Adelaide Sinclair (Canada) 


was re-elected Chairman of the Board 
for 1952, and A. R. Lindt (Switzer- 
land) Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee. The four Vice-Chairmen of 
the Board will be: 

Awni Khalidy (Iraq), Enrique 
Rodriguez _ Fabregat, (Uruguay), 
Ratko Pleic (Yugoslavia), and Dr. 
Svasti Daengsvang (Thailand). 
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ILO INVESTIGATING EGYPT’S PROTEST 


ON SUEZ CANAL LABOR 


GYPTIAN charges that terrorism 

and force of arms are being used 
by the British military authorities to 
maintain a labor force in the Suez 
Canal Zone are to be investigated on 
the spot by the International Labor 
Organization. 

The inquiry into the ailegations, 

which have been emphatically denied 
by the United Kingdom Government, 
is being conducted by Mr. Raghunath 
Rao, Assistant Director General of the 
International Labor Office, according 
to a recent announcement made at 
1LO’s Geneva headquarters. Earlier, the 
United Kingdom Government had in- 
formed ILO that it was prepared to 
afford every facility for an ILO repre- 
sentative to visit the Canal Zone if 
Egypt was prepared to invite one 
there. 
EGYPT'S CHARGES The Egyptian com- 
plaint to 1Lo was made by Abdel 
Fattah Hassan Pasha, Egyptian Min- 
ister of Social Affairs, in a telegram 
on November 5. The telegram said 
that British military authorities were 
savagely violating basic human rights 
and the freedom of Egyptian labor by 
resorting to arbitrary measures to pre- 
vent a large section of their employees 
from leaving their place of work. The 
workers were being deprived of nor- 
mal means of communication with 
their places of origin, prevented from 
travelling between the Suez Canal 
area and the rest of Egypt and the 
Sudan, forcibly interned in camps and, 
by methods of violence, intimidation 
and pressure, forced to work under 
heavily-armed guards. 

Men, tanks, and armed cars were 
being dispatched to nearby villages to 
kidnap civilians to work at bayonet 
point. Armed patrols were also con- 
stantly marching through the city 
streets collecting “human fodder for 
forced labor in the camps.” On the 
refusal of the Egyptian Police to be 
partner in such actions, a number of 
police officers and men were arrested, 
interned and left without food or 
shelter. 

Such actions, the complaint de- 
clared, were a negation of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights and 
of the basic principles incorporated in 
the 1Lo Constitution and the Philadel- 
phia Declaration forbidding forced 
labor. They were vigorously con- 
demned as “completely inimical to the 
interest of democracy and continued 
development of the free labor move- 
ment in Egypt.” They constituted “an 
ugly challenge to the basic principles 
which 1Lo has, during the last thirty 
years, increasingly fought to establish 
for the preservation of world peace 
and the realization of social justice.” 
UNITED KINGDOM'S REPLY In reply Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin Evans, United 


Kingdom representative to the ILO 
Governing Body, rejected the allega- 
tions as “completely unfounded and a 
deliberate travesty of the truth, clearly 
designed for propaganda purposes.” 
No Egyptian worker had at any time 
been prevented from leaving his place 
of work, or from leaving the Canal 
area, said Sir Guildhaume. Trains 
had been prevented from entering. or 
leaving the area to check attempts at 
infiltration by terrorist elements. Move- 
ment by road, however, was entirely 
free and a considerable number of 
Egyptian workers had left the area by 
this means, as a result of a campaign 
of intimidation and victimization con- 
ducted largely by police officials and 
hooligan elements encouraged and tol- 
erated by the Egyptian authorities. 

“The Egyptian Government,” Sir 
Guildhaume continued, “with com- 
plete disregard for the welfare of the 
civilian population concerned, are thus 
conniving in this campaign which is 
disrupting the civilian life of the area 
and has driven many thousands of 
workers and families to leave their 
homes in panic and penury.” 

Sir Guildhaume denied that any 
Egyptian workers had been interned 
in British military camps, although 
some had asked for and been granted 
sanctuary in such camps in order to 
escape intimidation and violence by 
terrorists and the Egyptian Police. 
Such workers were always free to 
leave at their own wish and some 
had done so. 

British military authorities had de- 
ported from the Canal area a number 
of police officials found to be intimi- 
dating workers. Eleven police officials 
and 25 civilians had been deported 
and been handed over to Egyptian 
security forces on the outskirts of 
the area. 

INVESTIGATION APPROVED After meet- 
ings in Geneva the ILo Governing 
Body, on November 22, announced 
that it had unanimously approved a 
course of action in connection with 
the Egyptian complaint. Director- 
General David A. Morse was asked 
to suggest to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment that the latter invite him to send 
a representative to Egypt to investigate 
the situation. Five days later Mr. 
Morse announced that an invitation to 
this effect had been received from the 
Egyptian Government. Hassan Pasha, 
Egyptian Minister of Social Affairs, 
then informed ILo that his government 
would welcome an on-the-spot inquiry. 

Subsequently, Director - General 
Morse announced that he had ap- 
pointed Mr. Raghunath Rao, Assistant 
Director-General of the ILO, to in- 
quire into the Egyptian charges and 
that Mr. Rao would leave for Egypt 
early in December. 
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WORLD-WIDE ACTION FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


URING the Second Committee’s 

debate on economic develop- 
ment, several representatives reported 
on action their countries had taken. 
The main points they made in the 
debate (November 20 to December 1) 
are summarized below. 


ARGENTINA Successful steps to stimu- 
late domestic savings. Several thou- 
sand hectares of land distributed to 
farmers. State land to be transferred 
and leased to farmers. National Bank 
authorized to grant interest-free loans 
to farmers suffering harvest losses 
due to weather conditions. 


AUSTRALIA Contributing as much as 
its resources will allow for economic 
development activities under United 
Nations and specialized agencies pro- 
grams and Colombo Plan. Under 
latter, Australia has provided: £ (A) 
35,000,000 for economic and techni- 


cal aid; 300 scholarships; special 
school‘ in government administration; 
experts; technical, educational, and 


scientific equipment; financial aid to 
selected institutions. 


BOLIVIA State agricultural bank estab- 
lished to provide credits for increas- 
ing production. Land reform measures 
introduced. Irrigation works financed 
with domestic capital. Agreement 
recently signed with United Nations 
for expert help on public administra- 
tion. 


BURMA First Official estimates of 
Burma’s national production, income 
and expenditures (for 1938-9 and 
1946-7) published, with aid of United 
Nations expert. 


CANADA Substantial funds set aside 
for Colombo Plan. Canadian support 


for expanded technical assistance 
program to be continued. 
FRANCE Since 1946, had _ invested 


about $2,000 million in Africa. Value 
of exports to Latin America rose from 
7,000 million francs in 1947 to over 
100,000 million francs in 1951, the 


exports including: equipment for 
electric power stations, railways, 
bridges, harbor installations, — steel 


mills, telecommunications, milk pas- 
teurization plant, sugar refinery, ferti- 
lizer plant, buses, cargo ships. 


INDIA Five-year program drawn up 
in connection with Colombo Plan, 
involving expenditure of £1,345 mil- 
lion, of which 43 per cent will go for 
agricultural development and 23 per 
cent for social services. But only 62.5 
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per cent of the capital required could 
come from domestic resources, the 
rest being sought abroad. Various 
land reform measures introduced. 


INDONESIA Large development pro- 
gram to convert Indonesia’s colonial 
economy into a national economy. 
Energetic efforts to rectify unequal 
distribution of land, with result that 
large private holdings now practically 
non-existent. Plans to bring extensive 
areas of unreclaimed land under culti- 
vation, to be settled by surplus popu- 
lation from more densely peopled 
areas of Indonesia. Steps taken to 
help farm workers through low-inter- 
est loans and co-operatives. 


IRAN Seven-year Development Plan 
prepared. 


IRAQ Development Board set up to 
plan and carry out development pro- 
jects. Vast irrigation scheme executed. 
Land reform legislation had resulted 
in 10 per cent increase in average in- 
come of cultivators. 


ISRAEL Large areas of land reclaimed, 
new water supplies discovered and 
wide areas irrigated, as result of mak- 
ing best use of mass immigration. 


LIBERIA UNESCO fellowships awarded 
to Liberia. Substantial United States 
aid for Liberia’s national health serv- 
ice. Road construction and _ other 
public works undertaken with United 
States capital aid. 


MEXICO Various measures introduced 
in past years to create legal, social 
and economic conditions to attract both 
domestic and foreign private capital. 
Land reforms, accompanied by general 
agricultural development measures, 
had led to increases in volume of 
agricultural output, which in 1949 was 
almost double that of 1929. Mexico 
giving, as well as receiving technical 
assistance, having provided training 
facilities for United Nations fellowship 
holders from other Latin American 
countries. 


NETHERLANDS Bureau for International 
Technical Assistance set up to aid all 
interested organizations. Netherlands 
holds third place after United States 
and United Kingdom in supplying ex- 
perts under United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program. Train- 
ing facilities provided for sizeable 
number of fellowship and scholarship 
holders. 


NEW ZEALAND Contributed £1,000,000 
for economic development programs 
under Colombo Plan, for the year 





beginning July 1, 1951, in addition to 
$400,000 grant in 1951 for technical 
assistance aspects of this plan. In 
1950, contributed £45,000 to United 
Nations Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program. 


PAKISTAN Six-year development plan 
initiated in conjunction with Colombo 
Plan, involving 2,600 million rupees, 
of which: 820 million set aside for 
agriculture; 530 million for transport 
and communications; 470 million for 
electric power; 490 million for indus- 
try and mining; and 290 million for 
housing, water supplies, public health, 
education, and _ technical training. 
Twenty-four cotton mills, three jute 
mills and one paper factory to be set 
up. Of total 2,600 million rupees to 
be spent, 1,400 million will come from 
domestic sources, the rest being sought 
abroad. Overseas help already being 
received from United Nations, special- 
ized agencies and under Colombo 
Plan. Officials and workers being 
trained both abroad and at home. 


TAIWAN Land reform laws to distrib- 
ute land and reduce rents paid by 
farmers to landlords have increased 
both living standards and agricultural 
production. 


THAILAND Rice production increased 
so rapidly since end of war that Thai- 
land is now main rice exporter in 
South-East Asia. Priority being given 
to irrigation works, so as to increase 
rice exports by about 30 per cent in 
next four or five years. Help for this 
being received from _ International 
Bank and United States Economic Co- 
operation Administration. Rubber ex- 
ports now above pre-war level. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA Making the 
utmost use of domestic savings. 
Has not hindered the re-export of sup- 
plementary foreign capital or the trans- 
fer of profits on investment from 
abroad. To avoid dissipation of hard 
currency, controlled establishment of 
new industries and encouraged forma- 
tion of industries using local raw and 
other materials. Scientific progress in 
industry encouraged through Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Industrial Development Corporation 
facilitated financing of private under- 
takings for developing less-developed 
resources or areas of South Africa. 


UNITED KINGDOM Financial aid amount- 
ing to £1,800 million rendered to 
under-developed countries since Sec- 
ond World War. 


UNITED STATES During past six years, 
United States Government made avail- 
able over $5,500 million for loans 
and grants to under-developed coun- 
tries, apart from $635 million con- 
tribution to International Bank and 
contributions to various United Na- 
tions social and economic improve- 
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ment programs. Over $250 million 
granted in year ending June 30, 1951, 
for technical and economic assistance, 
excluding aid to Greece, Turkey, Ko- 
rea. United States Export-Import 
Bank has lend almost $1,500 million 
for economic deveopment to Latin 
America, Near East, Asia, Africa. 
Lending authority of Export-Import 
Bank recently increased by $1,000 mil- 
lion to $4,500 million. In October 
1951, sum of $400 million was appro- 
priated for economic and _ technical 
assistance for agriculture and industry 
in Near East, Africa, Latin America, 
Asia—to be made available almost en- 
tirely on grant basis. Expanded pro- 
gram of aid to Near East inaugurated, 
with similar aid programs for other 
areas to be introduced in near future. 





Government has also sought to stimu- 
late flow of private investment to under- 
developed areas through investment 
treaties, treaties to avoid double taxa- 
tion, tax credits, government guaran- 
tees against risks of inconvertibility of 
currency and expropriation. Access 
by International Bank to United States 
capital market facilitated by amend- 
ments to banking laws. 


URUGUAY Foreign capital treated on 
equal basis with domestic capital, 
with fair compensation being paid 
in cases of expropriation necessitated 
by public interest. Central Bank grants 
low-interest loans to farmers and arti- 
sans to encourage production. Inter- 
ministerial commission appointed to 
co-ordinate technical assistance plans 
and projects. 





A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


The Assembly elected Chile and 
Pakistan to the Security Council on 
December 6 for two-year 
terms beginning January 1, 
1952. Balloting on a third member 
was inconclusive, with neither the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. nor Greece ob- 
taining the required two-thirds ma- 
jority. This election was therefore 
postponed. Ecuador, India, and Yugo- 
slavia are the retiring members of the 
Council. 

The Assembly also elected Argen- 
tina, Cuba, and Egypt to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for three- 
year terms to succeed Chile, India, 
and Peru, and it re-elected Belgium, 
China, and France. 

The Assembly and the Security 
Council, voting simultaneously and in- 
dependently, elected six judges to the 
International Court of Justice. Levi 
Fernandes Carneiro, of Brazil, com- 
pletes the term of the late Judge J. 
Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo, 
which expires on February 5, 1955. 
The terms of the other five are for nine 
years and begin on February 6, 1952. 
Judges Green H. Hackworth, of the 
United States, and Helge Klaestad, of 
Norway, were re-elected, and Enrique 
Armand Ugon, of Uruguay, Sergei 
Alexandrovitch Golunsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., and Sir B. N. Rau, of India, 
were elected to succeed Judges Isidro 
Fabela Alfaro, of Mexico, Sergei 
Borisovich Krylov, of the U.S.S.R., 
and Charles de Visscher, of Belgium. 


Elections 


The Assembly has taken two im- 
portant steps in regard to the Balkans. 
On December 7 it 
adopted (by vote of 
48 to 5, with 1 ab- 
stention) a resolu- 
tion which will end the work of the 
United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans (UNSCOB) within 60 days. 


Balkan Committee 
Replaced By New 
Sub-commission 
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The same resolution provides for the 
setting up of a Balkan sub-commission 
of the Peace Observation Commission 
established under last year’s “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution. The resolution 
was based upon proposals contained 
in two draft resolutions recommended 
to the Assembly by its 4d Hoc Politi- 
cal Committee on November 23 after 
four days of debate. The Ad Hoc 
Committee at the same time rejected 
a U.S.S.R. resolution which would 
have recommended “cessation of inter- 
ference in the affairs of Greece by 
the United States of America;” 
declaration of a general amnesty in 
Greece; establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Greece and Albania 
and Greece and Bulgaria; and dissolu- 
tion of UNSCOB. 

The draft resolution to end UNSCOB 
was introduced in the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee by Greece, whose representa- 
tive paid tribute to the four years’ 
work of the Committee and its ob- 
servers along the northern frontiers of 
Greece. Now, the resistance possibili- 
ties of the Greek people had been so 
expanded that maintenance on the 
spot of a United Nations organ ap- 
peared a precaution out of proportion 
to the actual risk. At the same time a 
potential danger existed, and so Greece 
had joined with other delegations 
(France, Mexico, United Kingdom, 
United States) in drawing up the sec- 
ond measure, later adopted by the 
Assembly, for the establishment of a 
Balkan sub-commission of the Peace 
Observation Commission. 


There has been some progress in 
the Pan Mun Jom negotiations for a 
cease - fire in 
Korea. On No- 
vember 26 the 
delegations representing the Unified 
Command and the Chinese-North 


Progress Made In Talks 
For Korea Cease-Fire 





Korean forces agreed that a line rep- 
resenting the actual line of contact on 
that date should become the cease-fire 
line between the opposing forces if an 
armistice agreement is signed by De- 
cember 27. And on December 11 the 
Chinese-North Korean delegation 
agreed that a new _ sub-committee 
might discuss item four of the agenda, 
relating to prisoners of war, concur- 
rently with the discussions being con- 
ducted by the sub-committee working 
on item three and presently occupied 
with the questions of restrictions on 
reinforcement during an armistice and 
inspection to ensure observation of the 
terms of any agreement reached. 

The decision on a military demarca- 
tion line provided that if an armistice 
was not concluded within 30 days 
from November 26, the line of an 
eventual cease-fire would be adjusted 
in the light of the actual line of con- 
tact existing at the time an armistice 
is concluded. ‘ 


A recommendation that Italy be 
granted full Membership in the United 
Italian Membership Nations was en- 
lias dorsed by the Gen- 

- eral Assembly on 
December 7. The Assembly pointed 
out that Italy is now the Administer- 
ing Authority of the Trust Territory 
of Somaliland and should have a full 
role in the work of the Trusteeship 
Council, where it now participates 
only as an observer, if it is to fulfil 
its responsibilities effectively. The As- 
sembly, therefore, asked the Security 
Council to give “urgent consideration” 
to the question with a view to recom- 
mending Italy’s immediate admission. 
The resolution was adopted by 54 na- 
tions, with the U.S.S.R. and four East- 
ern European states voting against it, 
and Ethiopia abstaining on _ the 
grounds that it did not favor Italian 
administration in Somaliland. 


Several recommendations to help 
the progress of the inhabitants of non- 
self-governing _ terri- 
tories have been 
adopted by the As- 
sembly’s Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee. One of these is that, to link 
the United Nations more closely with 
them, the territories should be allowed 
to participate in the work of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. On 
this question both administering and 
non-administering members agreed it 
was desirable to achieve closer con- 
tacts with the peoples of dependent 
areas, who should have a voice in the 
deliberations of the Special Commit- 
tee. On other questions the Trustee- 
ship Committee called the attention of 
the administering authorities to a spe- 
cial report on economic conditions 
and development in the territories, 
and set up a sub-committee to study 


Progress of 
Dependent Peoples 
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factors bearing on the question of 
whether a territory is or is not one 
whose people have not yet attained a 
full measure of self-government. 


The United Nations must concen- 
trate its efforts and resources upon 
social problems most 
likely to yield immedi- 
ate and positive results, 
especially in under-developed coun- 
tries, both self-governing and de- 
pendent. 

According to the resolution, as ap- 
proved by the Third (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural) Committee, the 
Assembly will ask the Economic and 
Social Council to take stock of the 
present activities of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies in 
the social field, study a Secretariat re- 
port on the world social situation, and, 
if possible, submit to the next Assem- 
bly session a program of practical 
action. 

In recommending these measures to 
the General Assembly, the Third 
Committee has emphasized that inter- 
national action for social progress 
should go hand in hand with similar 
action for economic development. 


Planned Social 
Progress 


Lack of adequate housing creates 


some of the most serious social 
‘ sata problems for a great 
ow-cost Housing hart of the world 


population. 

To meet this situation, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council must mob- 
ilize the services of its subsidiary 
bodies—regional commissions, special- 
ized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations—to take practical mea- 
sures to assist governments in increas- 
ing housing facilities for low-income 
groups. 

The new proposals, adopted by the 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) Committee, include: intensified 
information to governments on techni- 
ques of constructing low-cost housing; 
advice on development of housing pro- 
grams; and technical assistance by 
granting training scholarships to ex- 
perts from countries which suffer most 
from housing shortages. 

Governments of countries supplying 
building material will be asked to give 
priority to orders connected with con- 
struction of low-cost housing. Assist- 
ance will also be given to governments 
in developing practical methods of 
financing their housing program either 
through domestic financial measures, 
or through external sources. 

These recommendations now await 
Assembly approval. 


Although Libya is to attain inde- 
pendence by January 1, 1952, the 
country has a deficit 
and marginal economy 
which will have to be sustained by 


Libya‘s Problems 
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foreign aid tor some time to come. 
This is among the conclusions reached 
by the United Nations Commissioner, 
Adrian Pelt, in his second annual re- 
port to the General Assembly on the 
country’s progress toward indepen- 
dence by the beginning of 1952, as 
recommended by the Assembly at its 
fourth session in 1949. Pointing to 
Libya’s current budget deficit of 
£1,575,600 and adverse trade balance 
of nearly £3,000,000, Mr. Pelt states 
that while France, Italy, the United 
Kingdom and the United States are 
prepared to help the new nation’s eco- 
nomic and social development in vari- 
ous forms, only the United Kingdom 
has so far made a firm offer to cover 
Libya’s budget deficit and help meet 
its balance of payments deficit. A fur- 
ther offer of aid has been extended 
by Egypt, on condiiton that help to 
Libya is given on an_ international 
basis. Mr. Pelt’s report, covering the 
period October 25, 1950, to October 
15, 1951, will be considered by the 
Assembly’s ad hoc Political Commit- 
tee. 


The Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee has completed 
its first read- 
ing of the 
budget recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Commit- 
tee after four meetings of general de- 
bate. The figures recommended by 
the Advisory Committee, totaling 
$44,532,900, were adopted in almost 
all cases. However, the Fifth Commit- 
tee increased the allocations recom- 
mended for the three regional eco- 
nomic commissions by a total of 
$143,800. The Committee next takes 
up the scale of 1952 contributions of 
Member states. 


Fifth Committee Completes 
First Budget Reading 


A fifteen-member Special Commit- 
tee will study the Assembly’s methods 
and procedures for 
dealing with legal 
and drafting ques- 
tions according to a draft resolution 
adopted by the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee on December 4. The Special 
Committee will consider the proposals, 
amendments and comments offered 
during the Committee’s full-length de- 
bate on the item. The United King- 
dom, which initiated the item, had 
offered a detailed plan for revising 
procedures. But the debate revealed 
many objections on practical grounds, 
and the Committee decided in favor 
of further study as proposed by the 
Netherlands. The Special Committee 
is to report to the next session of the 
Assembly. 

The next day the Committee took 
up the third item on its agenda, the 
question of reservations to multi- 
lateral conventions. 


Assembly Methods on 
Legal Matters 


The Union of South Africa is with- 
drawing from most of the proceedings 
South Africa Withdraws of the Assembly 


From Assembly Session at least for this 
session” pending 


“a satisfactory consideration” of its 
complaint against the Assembly’s 
Trusteeship Committee. 

The announcement was made in 
Paris on December 13 in a statement 
by Dr. D. F. Malan, the Union Prime 
Minister, who explained that the com- 
plaint related to the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee’s decision to grant a hearing 
on the administration of South-West 
Africa by the Union Government to 


tribal chiefs and to the Reverend 
Michael Scott. 

It was a violation of the United 
Nations Charter, Prime Minister 


Malan said, for the Committee to go 
over the heads of the South African 
Government and make contact with 
individuals in the mandated territory. 

Dr. Malan said his country’s with- 
drawal did not imply termination of 
its Membership in the United Nations. 
South Africa, he said, would continue 
to take part in the Assembly’s Politi- 
cal and Security Committee on two 
issues — disarmament and Korea. 

Dr. Malan said that only recently 
the Assembly’s Trusteeship Commit- 
tee had actually demanded — by im- 
plication — that racial equality be in- 
troduced in South-West Africa, and 
that native reserves be abolished. 

“Could anything more ridiculous 
ever be imagined?” he asked, adding 
another question: “Can anything 
prove more convincingly the necessity 
that natives must be protected against 
the United Nations?” 





UNESCO BRAILLE 
CONFERENCE HELD 


Braille experts from ten Latin 
American countries and from Spain 
and Portugal are meeting in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, under the auspices of 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, to 
agree on single stenographic systems 
of Braille for Spanish and Portuguese- 
speaking countries. Braille alphabets in 
both languages are already uniform, 
but differences exist in different coun- 
tries in the contracted Braille script 
used for correspondence. 

The Montevideo meeting is the 
third regional conference held by 
UNESCO to help create a world alpha- 
bet in Braille for blind readers in all 
countries and languages, Previous con- 
ferences have been held in London 
and Beirut. After the Uruguay meet- 
ing, another general UNESCO Braille 
conference will be held in Paris, where 
experts from fifteen regional linguistic 
areas will meet to advise on the con- 
stitution of a World Braille Council 
and take steps to organize it. 
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NOVEMBER 16 — DECEMBER 4 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


General (Steering) Committee 


78th MEETING—NOV. 27 

tequest by U.S.S.R. for inclusion of 
additional item (A/1968/Rev.1) in 
agenda: statements by U.S., Poland and 
U.S.S.R. Item recommended to G.A. for 
inclusion on agenda of First Cttee. 


Credentials Committee 

17th MEETING—NOV. 27 | 
A. Costa du Rels (Bolivia) 
Chairman. 


elected 


Examination of communications regard- 
ing credentials: Byelorussian S.S.R. pro- 
posal (A/1950) rejected, 6-1. Chairman 
entrusted with drafting report to G.A. 


First Committee 

446th MEETING—NOV. 17 
Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur elected. 
Agenda: order of items proposed by 
Brazil adopted, 45-5 with 5 absts. U.S.S. 
R. amend. rejected, 38-6 with 10 absts. 
447th-452nd MEETINGS—NOV. 19-23 
tegulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and arma- 





ments. International control of atomic 
energy; report of Cttee. of twelve 
(establ. by G.A. resol. 496 V): joint 


draft resol (A/C.1/667) submitted by 
France, U.K. and U.S. considered in gen. 
debate. 


4538rd MEETING—NOV. 24 

tegulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and arma- 
ments. International control of atomic 
energy: gen. debate cont. Amends. (A/- 
C.1/688) to three-power draft resol. 
(A/C.1/667) submitted by U.S.S.R. 


454th MEETING—NOV. 26 

Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and arma- 
ments. International control of atomic 
energy: gen. debate cont. Draft resols. 
(A/C.1/669) submitted by India and 
(A/C.1/670) by Iraq, Pakistan and Syria. 


455th-458th MEETINGS—NOV. 26-29 
Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and arma- 
ments. International control of atomic 
energy: gen. debate cont. 


459th-460th MEETINGS—NOV. 29-30 
Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and arma- 
ments. International control of atomic 
energy: gen. debate concluded. Bolivian 
amends. (A/C.1/671 and Rev. 1) and 
Norwegian amend. (A/C.1/672) to draft 
resol. (A/C.1/670) submitted. 


461st MEETING—NOV. 30 

Regulation, limitation and balanced re- 
duction of all armed forces and arma- 
ments. International control of atomic 
energy: joint draft resol. (A/C.1/670) as 
modified as a whole (A/C.1/675) adopt. 
unanim. 


462nd MEETING—DEC. 3 

Methods to maintain and strengthen in- 
ternational peace and security; report 
of Collective Measures Cttee.: gen. de- 
bate opened. Joint draft resol. (A/C.1/- 
676) circulated. 





Ad Hoe Political Committee 

Ist MEETING—NOV. 19 

Selim Sarper (Turkey) elected Chair- 
man. Agenda: order of items decided, 
32-16 with 9 absts. 





Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece: U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.1) ruled out of 
order, 35-5 with 16 absts. 


2nd MEETING—NOV. 20 

Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece: gen. de- 
bate opened. Draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.2) 
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submitted by Greece and joint draft 
resol. (A/AC.53/L.3) introd. by France, 
Greece, Mexico, U.K. and U.S. 


3rd MEETING—NOV. 21 

Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece: gen. de- 
bate cont. U.S.S.R. resol. (A/AC.53/L.6) 
and amend. (A/AC.53/L.5) to Greek 
draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.2) submitted. 
Chilean amend. (A/AC.53/L.7) introd. 


4th-5th MEETINGS—NOV. 22-23 
Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece: gen. de- 
bate cont. Uruguayan draft resol. (A/- 
AC.53/L.8) ruled irrelevant. 


6th MEETING—NOV. 23 
Threats to political independence 
territorial integrity of Greece. 


Report of U.N. Special Cttee. on the 
Balkans: gen. debate concluded. U.S.S.R. 
amend. (A/AC.53/L.5) rejected, 47-5 
with 6 absts., Greek draft resol. (A/AC.- 
53/L.2) adopted 50-5 with 3 absts., U.S. 
S.R. draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.6) rejected. 
Repatriation of Greek children; reports 
of Sec. General and international Red 
Cross organizations: gen. debate open- 
ed. Joint draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.4/Rev. 
1) submitted by Peru, Philippines and 
Sweden. 

ith MEETING—NOV. 26 

Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece. Repatri- 
ation of Greek children: joint draft re- 
sol. (A/AC.53/L.4/Rev.1) adopted, 40-0 
with 5 absts. 

8th MEETING—NOV. 26 

Complaint of hostile activities of U.S.S. 
R., Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
against Yugoslavia: gen. debate opened. 
Draft resol (A/AC.53/L.10) submitted 
by Yugoslavia. 

9th-11th MEETINGS—NOV. 27-29 
Complaint of hostile activities of U.S.S. 
R., Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
against Yugoslavia: gen. debate cont. 
12th MEETING—NOV. 30 

Complaint of hostile activities of U.S.S. 
R., Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
against Yugoslavia: gen. debate cont. 
Rev. draft resol. (A/AC.35/L.10/Rev.1) 
circulated by Yugoslavia. 


13th-14th MEETINGS—NOV. 31-DEC. 1 
Complaint of hostile activities of U.S.S. 


and 








R., Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Al- 
bania, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
against Yugoslavia: gen. debate. Rev. 


draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.10/Rev.2) sub- 
mitted by Yugoslavia. 


15th MEETING—DEC. 4 

Appointment of international commis- 
sion for investigation of conditions for 
elections in Germany: gen. debate open- 
ed. Draft resols. (A/AC.53/L.11) intro- 
duced by U.K., (A/AC.53/L.12) by Paki- 


stan. 


16th MEETING—DEC. 4 

Appointment of international commis- 
sion for investigation of conditions for 
elections in Germany: Pakistan draft 
resol. (A/AC.53/L.12) adopted, 50-6 with 
1 abst. Gen. debate on joint draft resol. 
(A/AC.53/L.11) cont. 


Second Committee 

147th-149th MEETINGS—NOV. 20-21 
Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: gen. debate. 


150th MEETING—NOV. 22 

Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: gen. debate cont. Draft 
resols. (A/C.2/L.76 and Add.1, 77, 78, 79) 
considered. 





15lst MEETING—NOV. 24 

Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: gen. debate cont. Egypt 
submitted amend. (A/C.2/L.80) to draft 
resol. (A/C.2/L.76 and Add.1) 


152nd-153rd MEETINGS—NOV. 26-27 
Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: gen. debate cont. Resols. 
(A/C.2/L.81,82) submitted by Poland and 
(A/C.2/L.83) by Cuba. 


154th-155th MEETINGS—NOV. 28-29 
Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: gen. debate cont. Rev. 
amend. (A/C.2/L.80/Rev.1) to draft re- 
sol. (A/C.2/L.76 and Add.1) submitted 
by Egypt. Received draft resols (A/C.2 
L.84, 85, 86, 88) and Danish amendment 
(A/C.2/L.87) to U.S. draft resol. (A/C.2 
L.85). 

156th MEETING—DEC. 1 

Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: gen. debate cont. ECOSOC's 
draft resol. 399 (XIII) adopted unanim. 


157th-158th MEETINGS—DEC. 3-4 
Economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries; report of ECOSOC, 
chapter III: draft resol. on technical 
assistance considered. 





Third Committee 


348th MEETING—NOV. 19 

teport of ECOSOC, chapter IV: ven. de- 
bate opened. French draft resol. (A/C.3/ 
L.154) and joint draft resol. (A/C.3/L. 
155) submitted. 


349th MEETING—NOV. 21 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter IV: gen. de- 
bate cont. Draft resol. (A/C.3/L.154) 
submitted by Chile. 


350th MEETING—NOV. 21 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter IV: gen. de- 
bate cont. Uruguayan draft resol. (A/C. 
3/L.156) adopted unanim. French draft 
resol. (A/C.3/L.154) considered. 


351lst MEETING—NOV. 22 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter IV: gen. de- 
bate cont. Amend. (A/C.3/L.157) to 
French draft resol. (A/C.3/L.154) sub- 
mitted by Yugoslavia 

352nd MEETING—NOV. 22 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter IV: French 
draft resol. (A/C.3/L.154) considered. 
Amends. to it submitted by U.K. (A/C.3/ 
L.159), U.S.S.R. (A/C.3/L.160), Pakistan 
(A/C.3/L.157, 158). Greece introduced 
draft resol. (A/C.3/L.161). 

353rd MEETING—NOV. 24 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter IV: consid- 
eration of French draft resol. (A/C.3/L. 











154) cont. Joint draft resol. (A/C.3/L. 
162) by France, Pakistan and Yugo- 
slavia and various amends. (A/C.3/L. 


163-170) introduced. Rev. text. (A/C.3/ 
L.161/Rev.1) of Greek draft resol. sub- 
mitted. 


354th MEETING—NOV. 26 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter IV: discus- 
sion on joint draft resol. (A/C.3/L.162) 
cont. Amends. to it (A/C.3/L.171-173) 
submitted 


355th MEETING—NOV. 27 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter IV: discus- 
sion of joint draft resol. (A/C.3/L.162/ 
Rev.1) concluded and the amend. resol. 
as a whole adopted, 43-5 with 3 absts. 


356th MEETING—NOV. 28 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter IV: joint 
draft resol. (A/C.3/L.155) considered 
and adopted as modified, 51-0 with 2 
absts. Greek draft resol. (A/C.3/L.161 
Rev.2) discussed. Amend. (A/C.3/L.174) 
submitted by Chile. 


357th MEETING—NOV. 29 

teport of ECOSOC, chapter IV: consid- 
eration of Greek draft resol. (A/C.3/L. 
161/Rev.2) cont. Amends. submitted by 
Chile (A/C.3/L.174/Rev.1), Syria (A/C. 
3/L.176), Saudi Arabia (A/C.3/L.177), 
Afghanistan (A/C.3/L.178) and Australia 
(A/C.3/L.179). Greek draft resol. as 
amend. adopted, 37-0 with 11 absts. 


358th MEETING—NOV. 30 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of implemen- 
tation: consideration begun. Chilean 
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draft resol. (A/C.3/L.180) and joint draft 
resol. (A/C.3/L.182) submitted. 

359th MEETING—DEC., 4 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of implemen- 
tation: gen. debate begun. 


Joint Second and Third Committee 


57th MEETING—DEC. 3 

Rapporteur elected. Agenda adopted. 
Relations with WMO: U.K. draft resol. 
(A/C.2 and 3/L.40) adopted, 46-0. 
Report of ECOSOC, chapter VIII: state- 
ments on procedure made. 

58th MEETING—DEC. 4 

Report of ECOSOC: chapter VIII (ex- 
cept section I and V: chapter VII 
(except sectionI) and chapter IX (ex- 
cept section V) recommended to G.A., 
40-0 with 7 absts. 


Fourth Committee 


205th MEETING—NOV. 19 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: report (A/1836) introduced 
by Chairman of Special Cttee. Gen. dis- 
cussion opened. 

206th-209th MEETINGS—NOV. 19-22 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: gen. debate cont. 
210th-211th MEETINGS—NOV. 23-26 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: gen debate cont. Proposal 
(A/C.4/L.139) introduced by Iraq. 
212th MEETING—NOV. 27 
Participation of Italy in work of Trus- 
teeship Council: French draft resol. (A 
C.4/L.142) considered. Amend. (A/C.4 
L.143) introduced by Guatemala. 

213th MEETING—NOV. 28 
Participation of Italy in work of Trus- 
teeship Council: gen. debate concluded. 
Statement by Italian observer. Polish 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.145) rejected, 48- 
5 with 1 abst. French draft resol. as 
amend. (A/C.4/L.144) adopted, 50-5. 
214th MEETING—NOV. 28 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: draft resol. (A/1836, p. 10) 
and annex adopted, 38-0 with 7 absts. 
Draft resol. (A/1836, p. 9) adopted, 39-5. 
Joint draft resol. (A/C.4/L.146) sub- 
mitted, 

215th-216th MEETINGS— 

NOV. 29-DEC. 1 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: Part I, section XI and 
Part IV of report (A/1836) discussed. 
Draft resol. (A/C.4/L.151) submitted by 
Denmark and Pakistan, (A/C.4/L.152) 
by Guatemala. 

217th MEETING—DEC. 3 
Participation of Italy in work of Trus- 
teeship Council: draft report (A/C.4/L. 





149) approved, 38-5. 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: draft report (A/C.4/L.150) 


approved, 39-5. 

218th MEETING—DEC. 3 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: joint draft resol. (A/C.4/L. 
155) adopted, 36-0 with 9 absts. Com- 
position for Sub-Cttee. approved. Joint 
draft resol. (A/C.4/L.138) adopted, 
(A/C.4/L.146) adopted as modified, 43-2 
with 2 absts., (A/C.4/L.148) adopted as 
modified, 45-0 with 3 absts. 


Fifth Committee 


289th MEETING—NOV. 17 

Budget estimates: reading of (A/1812) 
part III and (A/1853) cont. Decisions 
taken on sections 6, 8, 14, 15. 

290th MEETING—NOV. 19 

Budget estimates: first reading of 
(A/1812; A/C.5/448) cont. Oral proposals 
on section 10 made by Netherlands, 
Australia and Burma. 


291st MEETNG—NOV. 19 

Budget estimates: discussion on section 
10 cont. Lebanese amend. rejected, 22-2 
with 17 absts., Netherlands proposal 
adopted, 40-0 with 2 absts., Burmese 
proposal rejected, 23-5 with 10 absts. 
Amounts for sections 10 and 16 ap- 
proved. 


292nd MEETING—NOV. 20 
Budget estimates: section 11 (A/1812. 


A/C.5/448) discussed. Oral proposals 
made by Brazil, Netherlands, France 


and Lebanon. 
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2938rd MEETING—NOV. 20 

Budget estimates: discussion on section 
11 cont. Netherlands proposal adopted, 
27-26 with 4 absts.. Brazilian proposal 
rejected, 25-21 with 5 absts., French 
proposal rejected, 27-11 with 12 absts. 
Estimate recommended by Advisory 
Cttee. approved, 34-3 with 11 absts. 
U.K., U.S. joint draft resol. (A/C.5/L.109) 
discussed. 

294th MEETING—NOV. 23 

U.K., U.S. joint draft resol.: U.S. sub- 
mitted revision (A/C.5/L.109/Rev.1). 
Budget estimates: gen. discussion on 
sections 9, 27, 28, 29 and Egyptian draft 
resol. (A/C.5/L.110). 

295th MEETING—NOV. 23 

Budget estimates: estimates recom- 
mended by Advisory Cttee. on sections 
9, 27, 28, 29 and 12 approved unanim. 
296th MEETING—NOV. 24 

Budget estimates: decisions on sections 
18, 19, 19a, 24, 30, 31 made. Egyptian 
rev. draft resol. (A/C.5/L.113) included 
in report to G.A. 

297th MEETING—NOV. 26 

Budget estimates: gen. discussion on 
sections relating to public information 
activities begun. 

298th MEETING—NOV. 27 

Financial reports and accounts: U.K., 
U.S. joint draft resol. (A/C.5/L.109/Rev. 
1) adopted, 29-5 with 13 absts. 

Budget estimates: gen. discussion on 
estimates relating to public information 
activities cont. Draft resol. (A/C.5/L. 
115) introduced by Philippines. 
299th-300th MEETINGS—NOV. 28-29 
Budget estimates: gen. discussion on 
estimates relating to public informa- 
tion activities. Draft resol. (A/C.5/L. 
117) submitted by Syria, (A/C.5/L.115/ 
Rev.1) by Philippines. 

301lst MEETING—NOV. 30 

Financial reports and accounts: reports 
(A/1931, 1966, 1961, 1977) recommended 
for acceptance to G.A, 

Budget estimates: discussion of Sec. 
General’s note (A/C.5/452) begun. De- 
cision on section 32 made. Discussion 
of public information activities cont. 
302nd MEETING—NOV. 30 

Budget estimates: U.S.S.R. amend. 
(A/C.5/L.118) rejected, 22-6 with 22 
absts., Philippine amend. (A/C.5/119) 
rejected, point 1, 39-9 with 8 absts., 
point 2, 38-6 with 13 absts. Syrian draft 
resol. (A/C.5/L.117/Rev.1) adopted, 31- 
20 with 3 absts. 

303rd MEETING—DEC. 3 

Budget estimates: decisions on sections 
25, 26, 20, 3, 4 and 17. 


Sixth Committee 


253rd MEETING—NOV. 17 
Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties 


of States; report of Sec. General: con- 
sideration begun. Draft resol. (A/C.6/L. 
170) submitted by Ukrainian S.S.R. 


254th MEETING—NOV. 20 

Draft Declaration on Right and Duties 
of States; report of Sec. General: dis- 
cussion cont. Draft resol. submitted 
by Yugoslavia (A/C.6/L.171), Belgium, 
Luxembourg and Netherlands (A/C.6/L. 
172 and Corr.1), amend. (A/C.6/L173) 
by France and (A/C.6/L.174) by Egypt. 
255th MEETING—NOV. 21 

Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties 
of States; report of Sec. General: 
Ukrainian S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.6/L. 
170) rejected, 30-7 with 13 absts., Egyp- 
tian amend. (A/C.6/L.174) first par. re- 
jected, 21-19 with 10 absts., 2nd par. 
rejected, 20-18 with 13 absts., Yugo- 
slay draft resol. (A/C.6/L.171) rejected, 
29-19 with 6 absts. 

256th MEETING—NOV. 21 

Draft Declaration on Rights and Duties 
of States; report of Sec. General: joint 
draft resol. (A/C.6/L.172 and Corr.1) 


discussed and modified adopted as a 
whole, 39-0 with 9 absts. 
Consideration of methods and proce- 


dures for dealing with legal and draft- 
ing questions: draft resols. (A/C.6/L. 
175, 176) submitted by U.K. 
257th-258th MEETINGS—NOV. 23-27 
Consideration of methods and proce- 
dures for dealing with legal and draft- 
ing questions: gen. debate continued. 
Amends. (A/C.6/L.177, 178) introduced 
by Sweden to U.K. draft resols. (A/C 
6/L.175, 176). Draft resel. (A/C.6/L.179) 
submitted by El Salvador. 

259th MEETING—NOV. 29 
Consideration of methods and proce- 
dures for dealing with legal and draft- 
ing question: gen. debate cont. Amend 
(A/C.6/L.180) to (A/C.6/L.175)  intro- 
duced by Chile and Cuba. 

260th MEETING—NOV. 30 
Consideration of methods and proce- 
dures for dealing with legal and draft- 
ing questions: gen. debate cont. Amend. 
(A/C.6/L.181) to U.K. draft resol 
(A/C.6/L.175) introduced by Canada 
and (A/C.6/L.182) by France. 


261st-262nd MEETINGS—DEC. 1-3 
Consideration of methods and proce- 
dures for dealing with legal and draft- 


ing questions: gen. debate cont 
Amends. (A/C.6/L.183, 185) to U.K. 
draft resols. submitted. Draft resol. 


(A/C.6/L.184) introduced by Venezuela, 
(A/C.6/L.186) by Netherlands. 

268rd MEETING—DEC, 4 
Consideration of methods and proce- 
dures for dealing with legal and draft- 
ing questions: gen. debate concluded 
Netherlands draft resol. (A/C.6/L.186), 
modified by joint amends. (A/C.6/L.187), 
adopted as a whole, 46-6 with 3 absts 





PALESTINE COMMISSION TERMINATES CONFERENCE IN PARIS 


The United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine announced 
in Paris on November 21 that it was 
terminating its conference with delega- 
tions of Israel, Egypt, Jordan, Leban- 
on, and Syria. The statement read: 


“On November 14, 1951, the Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine met 
with the delegation of Israel and with 
the delegations of Egypt, Jordon, Le- 
banon, and Syria to hear their com- 
ments on the comprehensive pattern 
of proposals which the Commission 
had put forward to be discussed with 
the parties in a thorough and realistic 
spirit of give and take. 


“After careful consideration of the 
comments presented by the parties on 
November 14, and in the light of its 
prior discussions with the parties in 


Paris, the Commission concluded that 
it has been unsuccessful in its endeav- 
ors, since neither party indicated a 
willingness substantially to recede from 
their rigid positions and to seek a 
solution through mediation along the 
lines spelled out in the Commission’s 
pattern of proposals. 

“In view of the attitudes taken by 
the parties, the Commission has, there- 
fore, regretfully decided to terminate 
the conference to which it invited the 
parties on August 10, 1951. 

“As indicated in the invitations sent 
out on that date, the Commission will 
report fully to the General Assembly, 
through the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, on the developments 
of the conference and the conclusions 
drawn by the Commission from those 
developments.” 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months 
of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. Further 


specialized agencies and other 
Specialized Agencies Section, 


and for non-governmental organizations, 


zations Section, Economic and Social 


UNITED NATIONS 


Meetings in Session 

since 
1946 
Jan. 17. Security Council 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 

Commission 
Paris 
Com- 
Paris 


Paris 


June 14. Atomic Energy 

Dee. 14 Headquarters 
mittee 

1947 

Mar. 24 Commission for 
Armaments 

Nov. 21 
tee on 

1949 


Jan. 17 United Nations 
Commission for 


Advisory 


Conventional 

Paris 
United Nations Special Commit- 
the Balkans Athens 


Conciliation 
Palestine 
Jerusalem 
Truce Super- 
Palestine 
Jerusalem 


United Nations 
Organization in 


Aug. 11 
vision 


1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration 
Mogadiscio 
Commissioner 
Tripoli 


Apr. 25 United 
in Libya 

July 1 United Nations Representative 
in India and Pakistan New Delhi 

Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea Pusan and Tokyo 

1951 

Feb. 12 United 


Nations 


j Nations Commissioner 
in Eritrea Asmara 
July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India and Pakistan 

New Delthi 
Nov. 6 General Assembly—6th Session 
Paris 
Nov. 6 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Paris 
Dec. 10 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Containers 
Geneva 
Dee. 11 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Inland Transport 
Committee—Railway Working Party 
Bangkok 
for Eu- 
Materials Com- 


Dee. 17 Economic Commission 
rope—Industry and 
mittee—Working Party on Pro- 
gramme and Resources Geneva 

Dee. 17 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Inland Transport 
Committee Bangkok 

Dee. 19 Sub-Commission on Statistical 
Sampling—5th Session Caleutta 


Forthcoming 
1952 
Jan. 4 Economic Commission for 
rope—Inland Transport 
Working Party on 
Transport Geneva 
Jan. 7 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Working Party on 
Standard International Trade Classi- 
fication Bangkok 
Jan. 9 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 
Geneva 


c Eu- 
Committee— 
Co-ordination of 
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following the date 
however, 
information 
meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, 
inter-governmental 
Secretary-General’s Office, 


Council Secretariat, 


of publication. Meetings 
are listed for a longer period 
be obtained: for United Nations 
N. Y.; for meetings of 
organizations, from the 

United Nations, N. Y.; 
Non-Governmental Organi- 
United Nations. N. Y 


can 


from the 


Jan. 11 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Sub-Committee on 
Electric Power Rangoon 

Jan. 15 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Sub-Committee on 
Iron and Steel Rangoon 

Jan. 18 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Committee on In- 
dustry and Trade—4th Session 

Rangoon 

Jan. 21 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Transport of Dan- 
gerous Goods by Road Geneva 

Jan. 21 Ad hoc Commission on Prison- 
ers of War—2nd Session Geneva 

Jan. 28 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—8th Session 

Rangoon 

Jan, 29 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Legal Questions 

Geneva 


Section II — Specialized 


Agencies 
ILO 


Dee. 12 Asian Technical 


Conference 


Manpower 
Bangkok 
Jan. 14 Sub-Committee of Joint Mari- 
time Commission on the Short Sea 
Trade in Northwest Europe London 


Feb. 18 Advisory 
aried Employes 
Workers 


Committee on Sal- 
and Professional 
Geneva 


ICAO 


Jan. 22 Fourth Session of 
sonal Licensing Division 


the Per- 
Montreal 


FAO 


Jan. 6. FAO Fisheries Training Centre 

Valparaiso 

Jan. 7 FAO Training Centre on Timber 

Grading Kuala Lumpur 
Feb FAO Hybrid Maize Meeting 

Zurich 


WHO 


Dee. Expert Committee on 
Standardization 


Biological 
Geneva 


Jan. Ninth 
Board 


Session of the Executive 


Geneva 
ITU 


Aug. 16-Dec. Extraordinary 
trative Radio Conference 


Adminis- 
Geneva 


UPU 


and Commit- 


Berne 


Jan. Executive Liaison 


tee (XV) 
UNESCO 


Dec 13 Round-table on 
philosophical 


cultural and 
relations between East 
and West New Delthi 
Dee. 17 Meeting of Secretaries of the 
International Social Science Associa- 
tions Paris 
Dec. 17 Selections Committee for 
Workers’ Group Travel Grants 
Paris 
17 Conference on Natural Sciences 
Paris 
Dee. 17 Meeting on organization on 
studies concerning establishment of 
a European Nuclear Physics Labora- 
tory Paris 


Dec. 


experts for estab- 
International Social 
Paris 


Funda- 


Dee. 18 Meeting of 
lishment of an 
Science Centre 

Jan, 14 Working Party on 
mental Education Paris 

Jan. 27 Third National Conference of 
United States National Commission 
for UNESCO New York 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


Information for this calendar should 
be submitted by the first of each 
month to the Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Section, Economic and 
Social Council Secretariat, United 
Nations, N. Y. 

The non-governmental organiza- 
tions mentioned below are in Cat- 
egory A or B consultative status with 
the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations or have_ con- 
sultative or similar status with one 
or more specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, or are on the register 
of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The figures in paren- 
theses indicate the relationship. of 
each organization to the following: 
(1) Economic and Social Council, (2) 
International Labor Organization, (3) 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 

United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
(5) International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, (6) World Health Or- 
ganization, (7) _International _ Tele- 
communication Union, (8) United 
Nations Register, (9) International 
Refugee Organization. 


1951 

Dee. 26 The Econometric Society—An- 
nual Joint Meeting with social serv- 
ice organizations (8) Boston 


1952 : 
Jan. 16 International Chamber of 
Shipping (7) London 


Apr. 15 International Academy of For- 
ensic and Social Medicine—3rd Con- 
gress (6) Berne 

Apr. 15 International Federation of 
Musical Youth—7th Congress (4) 

Geneva 

‘Apr. 15 World Federation of Catholic 
Young Women and _ Girls— World 
Congress (4) . Rome 


Apr. 21 International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation—International Road 
Transport Workers’ Conference (1) 

Zurich 


Apr. 21 International Union of Catholic 
Women’s League—13th International 
Congress (1, 4) .. Rome 


Apr. 27 World Medical Association— 
Council Meeting Brussels 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF ILO APPOINTED 


Director-General David A. Morse 
of the International Labor Office has 
appointed Jef Rens, of Belgium, Senior 
Assistant Director-General, as ILO 
Deputy Director-General. The post 
had not been filled since the outbreak 
of World War II. 

Mr. Rens was named an Assistant 
Director-General in 1944 and earlier 
had been a delegate to a number of 
ILO meetings and committees. He is 
a former Deputy Secretary-General of 
the Belgian Federation of Labor and 
a former chief of cabinet to former 
Belgian Prime Minister Paul Henri 
Spaak. Following the German occu- 
pation of Belgium, Mr. Rens served 
the Belgian Government-in-exile as an 
adviser for the study of post-war prob- 
lems. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 
Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 

China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road,’ Shanghai. : 
Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Apartado Aéreo 4011, 
Bogota. 

Costa Rica: ; 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 

Cuba: 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, P.O. 
Box 362, Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., “La Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Nim. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Ababa. 

Finland: 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 

France: 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 

Greece 

“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
Nim. 28, Guatemala, 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

Iraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 

Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Israel: 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., P.O.B, 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Italy: 

Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 
Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Gurley and Front 
Streets, Monrovia. 

Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 

Norway: 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 

Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 


Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 

176 Anarkali, Lahore 

Panama: 

José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango. 
Panama. 

Peru: 

Libreria International del Perd, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 

Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 

Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm, 

Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéva 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1, 

Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Theiland: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55, 57, 59 Chakrawat 
Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Church St., P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 
United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester), 


United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof, Héctor D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Continental, S.A., Bolera a 
Pinda 21, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knjiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from the booksellers below: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Gerold & Co., I. Graben 31, Vienna 1. 


Germany: 


Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 


W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 


baden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 

Spain: 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Rondo Universidad 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 
OF 
COAL STATISTICS 


The Monthly Bulletin of Coal Statistics, pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe, presents data 
from a number of European countries, as well 


as the United States of America. 


It contains detailed monthly statistical data 


for the current and preceding years relating to 


production, stocks and national availability of 


hard coal, coke, patent fuel, brown coal, 


brown-coal briquettes and brown-coal coke. 


It also contains data on exports and imports 
by type of fuel and country of origin and des- 
tination, deliveries to consumers, etc. In addi- 
tion, summary tables are given on production, 
employment and output per manshift for hard 
and brown coal; absenteeism in hard coal; 


stocks, imports, and exports of solid fuels. 


The Monthly Bulletin of Coal Statistics is is- 


sued in a bilingual (English-French) edition. 


Annual subscription — postpaid: 


$5.00 37/6 sterling 20.00 Swiss frones 
or equivalent in other currencies 


Available from United Nations Sales Agents. 








